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The Girl Reading by Joshua Reynolds 


One of the Athenaeum’ finest paintings, The Girl Reading is attributed to 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) and was the inspiration for the title of this history 
of the library. The portrait is said to be of Reynolds's favorite niece, Theophila 
Palmer, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy in London in 1771. Horace Walpole 


visited the exhibition and wrote in his catalog that the portrait was “charming.” 
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FOREWORD 


“When I come here,” T. S. Eliot wrote of the London Library, “I have a better library 
than the library I should like to own myself ... and 1 am convinced that if this library 
disappeared, it would ... leave a vacancy that no other form of library could fill.” The 
same is true of the Providence Athenaeum, which has been an integral part of 
Providence longer than Providence has been part of the American republic. 

For a public institution to have survived for a quarter millennium is no small feat 
in itself, and it is particularly rare on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, the Athenaeum’s 
lineage can be traced back to much older European models whose tradition began 
with Callimachus, librarian of the nascent Alexandrian Library in the third century B.c. 
during the rule of Ptolemy II of Egypt. Add to the European model distinctive New 
England principles of self-reliance and community service, and the Providence 
Athenaeum emerges as something worthy not only of preservation but also of study 
and emulation. It is notable, as Jane Lancaster observes in the first chapter, that the 


library was formed not merely for cultural edification but as a practical resource 


A Gentleman in the Art Room 


The original of this pencil and ink drawing 
by illustrator Frank Dodge is part of the 
Athenaeum's collection. The young man 

is pictured sitting on the window seat of 
the art room, with the open windows 
providing a view to comings and goings 


on the main floor below. 


for a port town whose economy was growing and which lacked even a bank or book- 
shop. Access to books, particularly European imprints, in the mid-eighteenth century 
was limited in a town the size of Providence, and the resources to build a significant 
private library were out of the reach of most individuals. In these early years of the 
library’s history the Athenaeum played a significant role in defining the cultural, 
intellectual, and social life of Rhode Island—and, by extension, a role in shaping 
America itself. 

Membership or “subscription” libraries may seem at first sight to be an anachro- 
nism in this age of tax-supported libraries and electronically accessible information. 
Indeed, there are only a handful of such libraries left in the United States. But the 
Providence Athenaeum is anything but a dinosaur: it is a growing, changing institu- 
tion whose vibrancy comes from its exceptional collections, building, and people. 
The shelves of the Athenaeum hold not only the latest and best books in diverse 
fields but also thousands of works that are nonexistent or hidden from view in most 
academic and public libraries. The building is often described by people who first 
enter its doors as “what a library should look like,” and its aspect draws people back 
time and time again. Above all, the Athenaeum’s health and survival have depended 
on generations of individuals who have known, cherished, and supported it. This 
history celebrates that legacy—a legacy without which this institution would have 
long since faded away. May the Providence Athenaeum continue to find its voice 


and enrich the community for the next 250 years. 


Jonathan Bengtson, Executive Director 


The Providence Athenaeum 
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Jane Lancaster 
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1850 
The Providence Athenaeum 


The oldest surviving 
membership libraries 


1731 


The Library Company of Philadelphia 


1747 


Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport 


1748 
The Charleston Library Society 


1753 


The Providence Library Company 


1754 
The New York Society Library 


INTRODUCTION 


“It has been said with much truth that the 
presence of the Athenaeum is alone a 


sufficient reason for living in Providence.” ' 


Nineteen hundred years ago, when the Roman Empire was at its height, the piece of 
land that was to become Providence was woodland, inhabited by people who would 
later be called Native Americans. The indigenous people at the top of Narragansett 
Bay knew nothing of Rome, of the goddess Athena, or of libraries. The British people 
who lived 3,000 miles away at the outer edges of the Roman Empire were similarly 
ignorant; but an event took place in Rome in a.p. 133 that was to have an impact on 
Native Americans, on the British settlers who displaced them, and on the town of 
Providence that grew up at the top of the bay. 

Publius Aelius Hadrianus, better known as the Emperor Hadrian, ruled Rome 
from A.D. 117 until his death twenty-one years later. His empire stretched from Egypt 
to Scotland, from Spain to Greece, and one of his main achievements was the con- 
solidation of its boundaries, with his famous wall in northern Britain as one of the 
most tangible and enduring monuments to his endeavors. Hadrian was also a 
patron of the arts, and his Athenaeum, founded in Rome in about A.D. 133, was a 
similarly enduring though less tangible legacy. Named after Athena, the goddess of 
wisdom, Hadrian's Athenaeum was designed as a place where learning could flourish, 
a place where the best in rhetoric and poetry could be heard; it was a place meant 
to enrich the Roman soul. 

In 1753, more than sixteen centuries after Hadrian’s Athenaeum was built, the 
citizens of a small town in a far-flung outpost of another empire decided to create a 
library. These Englishmen, living in the American wilderness, called it the 
Providence Library Company, and eighty-three years later, in 1836, after many rever- 
sals of fortune and changes of location, it became the Providence Athenaeum. It is 


the fourth-oldest surviving membership library in the United States. 
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After 250 years of existence, the Providence Athenaeum operates as a lending library 
and a reading room, provides venue for lectures and poetry readings, welcomes 
children to the pleasures of books, and houses a significant collection of rare books 
as well as some notable art. It also contains legends and memories of the thousands 
of people who have passed through its doors and browsed among its shelves. 

What follows is a social history of the Providence Athenaeum and its predecessor, 
the Providence Library Company. It is more than a story of bricks and mortar, books 
and paintings—it is also a story of the men and women who built it, used it, and 
loved it over the last 250 years. This Athenaeum most certainly enriches the souls of 


its patrons and visitors. Hadrian would feel at home. 


The interior of the Providence Athenaeum, 


looking down from the art room. 
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Detail of original nineteenth-century wrought iron fence 


with the Warren Platner addition in the background. 
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John Fisk Allen, Victoria regia [Boston, 1854] 


This remarkable volume contains six hand-colored chromolithographs 
of water lilies cultivated in Salem, Massachusetts. The work is a fine 


example of American botanical illustration. 
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Robert Burns Collection Description de l’Egypte [19 vols., Paris, 1809-1828] 

In 1920, Mrs. Charles Bradley presented to the library her In 1802 Napoleon ordered the Imperial Press to begin publication of discoveries by a French 
late husband's collection of 450 books by and about the expedition to Egypt. Initially the work was published in installments, and 400 copper engravers 
Scottish poet Robert Burns (1759-1796). At the time Mrs. worked some twenty years on the Description. The resulting monumental work includes 837 
Bradley wrote: “I hope the time will never come when so copper engravings and 3,000 illustrations. The impact of this book was enormous: it not only 
valuable and unusual a library will cease to exist, and that paved the way for the birth of modern Egyptology, but also caused “Egyptian booms,” affecting 
the future generations will prize and enjoy it as we have much of Europe at the time. 


done, and it is a pleasure and gratification to me to know The Athenaeum’s set was purchased with the assistance of Providence’s wealthiest citizens in 


that my husband's collection may find a home there.” 1838. It had originally belonged to the ultra-royalist French statesman Jules Armand, Prince 


Charles Bradley was a lifelong member of the Athenaeum de Polignac (1780-1847). Armand had the distinction of being imprisoned both by Napoleon 


and a great enthusiast of Burns. His virtually comprehensive (from 1804 to 1814), and by the Chamber of Peers (from 1830 to 1836), after his reactionary 


collection includes many rare early editions of Burns's work. measures precipitated the July Revolution in France. After his banishment his effects were sold. 
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Fine art binding The Hours by Edward Malbone 


An example of the many fine bindings in Rhode Island portrait painter and miniaturist Edward Malbone (1777-1807) painted 
the Athenaeum’s book arts collection. The Hours while he was in London. The three female figures represent the past, the 
present, and the future. The miniature on ivory is considered one of his finest works 


and is the only artwork that was purchased by the library rather than donated. 


Medieval manuscript, 


late fifteenth century 


This is one of two medieval 
manuscripts in the Athenaeum’s 
collection. It is a breviary—a 
service book for monks and 

clergy. Written in Gothic bookhand, 
it is typical of manuscripts made 

in France in the late fifteenth 
century. The illuminations include 
numerous decorated letters and 
five historiated initials with 

St. Bartholomew, David, St. Maurice, 


St. Michael, and the Virgin reading. 
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Fore-edge painting 


The practice of fore-edge painting 
dates to the fifteenth century 
though the technique was particu- 
larly popular in England from 

the seventeenth century. The 
Athenaeum's book arts collection 
contains a number of examples 


of this delicate art. 
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Albertus Seba, Locupletissimi rerum naturalium thesauri accurata 


descriptio, et iconibus artificiossimis expressio... [known as the Thesaurus 
or the Cabinet of Natural Curiosities] {4 vols., Amsterdam, 1734-1765] 


Part of the Athenaeum’s extensive collection of scientific works, Albertus 
Seba's Cabinet of Natural Curiosities remains one of the most prized 
natural history books of all time. The four volumes include 449 stunning 


hand-colored, engraved plates, 175 of them double-paged. 
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John James Audubon, Birds of America (1827-1838) 


Herring Gull (Larus Argentatus), 1831. Plate 291. 
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John James Audubon, Birds of America (1827-1838) 


Florida Jay (Corvus Floridanus), 1829. Plate 87. 
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Pieter Cramer, De uitlandsche kapellen voorkomende in de drie 
waerld-deelen Asia, Africa en Amerique... [8 vols., Amsterdam, 1779-1782] 
The title of this eighteenth-century work translates as Exotic butterflies 
from three parts of the world, Asia, Africa, and America. The work details, 
in 400 engraved and hand-colored plates, over 1,650 species of butterflies, 


moths, and other insects in non-European countries. 
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The “Old Juveniles” 


Some of the Athenaeum's thousands of early children’s 
books. Primarily dating from 1870 to 1930, the collection 


is affectionately known as the “Old Juveniles.” 
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Sarah Helen Whitman 


This portrait by Massachusetts artist Cephas Giovanni 
Thompson (1809-1888) was painted in 1838, when 


Whitman was a young widow of thirty-five. 


Holder Borden Bowen Collection 


Holder Borden Bowen was born in Providence in 1844 and lived as a bachelor most 
of his life in a house built by his father, Tully Dorrance Bowen, at 389 Benefit Street. 
Holder, known in Athenaeum circles as “Charlie,” was a partner in the firm Borden 
and Bowen and was active in the library, to which he often donated books, over 
most of his life. When he passed away in 191, his book collection was given to the 
Athenaeum and it remains the largest single gift of books in the history of the library. 
Bowen was particularly interested in folklore, memoirs, seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century travel and exploration, and fine bindings. The collection of around 2,000 


volumes also includes books on topics such as dueling, wine, and card playing. 


Claudius Ptolemy, Cosmographia [Ulm, 1482] 


Part of the Athenaeum’s collection of early works related to 
travel and exploration, Claudius Ptolemy's Cosmographia 
was the authoritative atlas used by Renaissance mapmakers 


for more than a century. 


PART I A Collection of Usefull and Edifying Books, 1753-1836 
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Map of Providence in 1664 
Layout of the home lots and the names of their 
original proprietors, also showing Indian trails through 


surrounding country, the only “roads” at that time. 


CHAPTER 1 


A Fiery Beginning 


“These subscription Libraries have improv the general Conversation 
of the Americans, made the common Tradesmen and farmers as 
intelligent as most Gentlemen from other Countries and have perhaps 
contributed in some degree to the Stand so generally made throughout 


the Colonies in Defence of their Privileges.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1771 


In 1753, when Providence was a village of 3,000 souls, a group of far-sighted Rhode 
Islanders decided to pool their resources to found a library. That same year in 
London, the capital of the British Empire, the British Museum was created and within 
it the Department of Printed Books, which eventually formed the core of the British 
Library. The museum was formed around the collections of Sir Hans Sloane, a wealthy 
London doctor; it comprised some 50,000 books and thousands of manuscripts, as 
well as coins, artifacts, and pictures. 

The wealth and sophistication of someone like Sloane were a distant dream to the 
residents of Providence, and a collection of 50,000 books was beyond their imagin- 
ings, but their library was to develop over the next 250 years into a very special place. 
Many of the founders of the Providence Library Company were members of the 
wealthiest and most politically active families in town. Their names read like a street 
map of Providence—Allen, Angell, Bowen, Jenckes, Magill, Olney, Power, Sessions, 
Snow, and Waterman. Some of them were men of national importance, yet they 
found the time and energy to create a library and see to its affairs. 


Providence in 1753 


Providence in the mid-eighteenth century was a small collection of wooden houses 
built on the banks of a river that, in those days, widened into a cove. On the east side 
of the river was a steep slope; on the west, a plain led to gentle hills. Joseph Bailey, a 
Massachusetts clergyman who passed through the following year, noted on the east 
side “two streets of painted houses” above which there was a hill “all cut into gardens, 
orchards, pleasant fields and enclosures,” and on the west side “two or three streets 
of well-built houses.” He admired the city, thought it was “growing and flourishing,” 
and believed it to be “the finest in New England.” He thought less well of the inhab- 
itants, however, for in spite of three houses of worship, the people were “in general 
... very immoral, licentious and profane and exceeding famous for contempt of the 
Sabbath.” He was appalled to note that “people of all professions” countenanced 
“gaming, gunning, horse-racing and the like” on Sundays as well as any other day of 
the week.' That this was not the whole story of Providence is clear from the actions 
of the men who created its library. 

Providence was not yet the center of Rhode Island trade; although it had a fine 
harbor, most of the shipping was still concentrated in Newport, where, accordingly, 
there was a convergence of people and of wealth. Newport had about 7,000 residents 
and its own library, the Redwood, chartered in 1747. Among the citizens of Providence, 
in spite of the Reverend Bailey’s dim view of the locals, were numerous energetic 
young men who not only wanted to challenge Newport’s superiority in matters eco- 
nomic, but to extend their own cultural and practical horizons. They met in March 
1753 and drafted the following proposal: 


Whereas a Collection or Library of usefull and Edifying Books will most certainly tend 
to the Benefit and Instruction of the Inhabitants of this Town and County of Providence 
and the Rising Generation thereto belonging — 

Therefore We the Subscribers considering the Advantages thereof and the 
Improvements which may be thereby made, not only by us but by our Posterity and for 
the Encouragement of the Same, have hereunto voluntarily Subscribed our Names and 
opposite thereto such Sum of Money as we are willing to Contribute to the usefull and 


Laudable Design aforesaid.” 


“Usefullness and edification’— these were the aims of the founders. They wanted 
to learn how to navigate a ship or care for a horse, as well as read Plato and 
Shakespeare. There was as yet no college in the colony and little in the way of 
schooling was available. There was no customs house, no public market house, no 
printing press or newspaper, no bank or insurance office. The nearest bookshop was 
in Boston. 

Eighty-five men and one woman signed their names and promised to pay twenty- 
five pounds to become shareholders, also referred to here as proprietors or sub- 
scribers, terms that were used interchangeably. The original document contained 


American joint stock libraries 
founded before the 
Providence Library Company 


1731 
Philadelphia Library Company 
(Pennsylvania) 


1736 
Carpenter’s Library Company 
(Pennsylvania) 


1737 
Proprietor’s Library, Pomfret 
(Connecticut) 


1742 
Four Monthly Meetings of Friends 
(Pennsylvania) 


1743 
Darby Library Company 
(Pennsylvania) 


1747 
Redwood Library 
(Rhode Island) 


1748 
Charleston Library Company 
(South Carolina) 


1751 
Revolving Library, Kittery and York 
(Maine) 


an optimistic postscript that the founders would accept “as much more as a well 
Spirited Subscriber shall think proper,” but only five subscribers were sufficiently 
“well spirited” to take the hint. While their commitment to the project may have 
reflected the healthier states of their finances, these five men—John Brown, Moses 
Brown, Nicholas Cooke, Joseph Whipple, and Nicholas Tillinghast—were influential 
in colonial Rhode Island, and their families continued their association with the 
library for generations. 

There was only one woman, Sarah Burrough, on this list. Although women were 
great readers even in 1753, the absence of women’s names is not really surprising, as 
under colonial common law married women had few property rights and could not 
make contracts, such as becoming shareholders in a library. Married women had no 
separate legal identities, though this rule did not apply to widows or to spinsters 
over the age of twenty-one. Over the next fifty years a few widows inherited shares, 
but it was to be a long time until another woman bought a share in her own right. 

The founding of the library was one of several significant developments in mid- 
century Providence. The population was growing rapidly, and according to a census 
taken in 1755, the town’s inhabitants included 747 men, 741 women, 655 boys, and 754 
girls, as well as 262 blacks and Indians (age and gender unspecified), most of whom 
were slaves. This was an increase of almost a thousand people in less than a decade. 
Ambitious young men were moving into town from the stony ground of Rhode Island 
farms. They found work on the wharves, in the shipyards, in the rum distilleries, in the 
candle factories and the warehouses; they worked as clerks to the town’s merchants, 
or they sold fish, lobsters, and oysters on the town wharf. Young women left home 
to work for merchants’ wives in the bustling town, to learn housewifely skills and 
perhaps find husbands. The town fathers had to find ways to cope with some of the 
side effects of this influx; in 1752 they opened a school and the following year they 
set up a workhouse where those too old, too disabled, or too unwilling to work 
picked oakum, shredding old rope which was then used to caulk ships’ decks. 

Meanwhile the town was bursting at the seams. The original house lots had run 
long and narrow up the hill from the Towne Street, which ran alongside the river. In 
1747 a new street was proposed: initially called Back Street, it became Benefit Street 
because of the benefit it brought to the town. It was not completed until 1758, mainly 
because of opposition by the owners of the original lots. Even then it “wound and 
crooked about” to avoid the family graveyards, and almost a century passed before 
it took its present form. In spite of the benefits of Benefit Street, much of the town 
was still in need of modernization. The streets were unpaved, the marketplace was 
often a sea of mud, and the street leading from the river toward the town mill was 
often under water with spring tides.‘ 

The town was also changing psychologically. There were rumblings of discontent 
with British rule, and although there was a temporary peace on the western frontier, 
it did not last long. In September 1752 Rhode Island, together with all other parts of 
Britain and its empire, adopted the new Gregorian calendar. People went to bed on 
Wednesday, September 2, and got up next morning to find it was Thursday, 


Shakespeare’s Head 


The building on Meeting Street now known as 
Shakespeare's Head was built by William 
Goddard's successor, printer John Carter, in 1772. 
The original bust of Shakespeare, which was on 
top of a long pole, marked Goddard’s newspaper 
office, where he started the Providence Gazette 
and Country Gentleman in 1762. The building 
now houses the Providence Preservation Society 
and the Junior League of Rhode Island. 


September 14. In parts of Britain there were riots about the eleven missing days— 
though not, apparently, in Rhode Island—but the world was slowly becoming a 
more organized and standardized place. No change is painless, however, and as the 
battle over the routing of Benefit Street suggests, there was an ongoing contest for 
power between the established families and newcomers. The property qualifications 
for voting had gradually risen until in 1746 the franchise was restricted to those men 
holding land worth 400 pounds, along with their eldest sons. This was a considerable 
sum and well beyond the reach of most citizens. While there were just ninety-six 
voters, there were thirty-one licensed taverns in the town to keep the disenfranchised 
happy. Over the years this tension was to continue, and the town library was to play 
an important role in educating young men on their way up and in preparing young 
women for their roles as wives and mothers. Sometimes the library was a conservative 
force, trying to stem the tide of change. At other times it sustained and encouraged 
new ideas. In the early years the library, along with the school and the workhouse, 
was part of the effort to contain a potentially unruly and rootless population, and by 
supplying “usefull and Edifying Books,” it worked to spread the best of Western 
culture to the next generation. 


The Origins of Libraries in America 


The Providence Library Company was a proprietary library, sometimes known as a 
social library, a library association, or a library society, each term denoting that it 
was a library owned by its shareholders or proprietors. The first such library in 
America was the brainchild of the multi-talented Benjamin Franklin. In 1730 he and 
some fellow members of the Junto (a debating society that later became the 
American Philosophical Society) voluntarily pooled their books. Although this venture 
soon fizzled out, Franklin’s next idea was more successful. In 1731 he created a joint 
stock company in which each of fifty proprietors was to pay forty shillings for a share 
and thereafter, ten shillings a year in fees. This entity became the Philadelphia 
Library Company, the first proprietary library in the country, and Stephen Hopkins, 
who knew Ben Franklin, doubtless heard all about it. Several similar libraries were 
created in Connecticut, and the Providence Library Company was perhaps the tenth 
such library to be formed. By the time of the American Revolution, there were at least 
sixty-four similar libraries in the colonies, thirty-eight of them in New England.° 


Stephen Hopkins (1707-1785) 


Stephen Hopkins was one of the prime movers of the Providence Library Company. 
Quaker, scholar, and politician, he was as important as Roger Williams in the develop- 
ment of Rhode Island. He was born in Providence but grew up in Scituate, located 
virtually on the frontier in those days. His mother, Ruth Wilkinson Hopkins, was a 
well-educated woman who passed her enthusiasm for books on to her children. 
Hopkins’s grandfathers taught him mathematics and surveying. There is a story that 


INDEPENDANCE 
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Franklin Bisque, circa 1780-1785 


Perhaps the most interesting object in the Athenaeum is a Niederviller bisque (variety of 
unglazed white porcelain) representing Benjamin Franklin and King Louis XVI signing the 
1778 Treaty of Alliance between France and the United States. It dates to around 1780 to 1785 
and only a handful of copies exist. Given to the Athenaeum by William A. Hoppin in 1915, 

it was viewed by over 300,000 people when it was lent by the Athenaeum to an exhibition 
entitled “The European Vision of America” that was held in Cleveland, Ohio, Washington, 
D.C., and Paris in 1976 as part of the Bicentennial celebrations. It also featured in a French 


television documentary at the time, as well as on an American 13-cent stamp issued in 1978. 


Nicholas Brown II (1729-1791) 


“Nicholas Brown, whose liberal benefactions 
to the institution caused the corporation, in 
1804, to assume the name of Brown University 
in his honor, was born in Providence, April 4, 
1769, and was graduated from Rhode Island 
College (later Brown University) in 1786. A 
successful merchant, he contributed towards 
the founding of the Providence Athenaeum.... 
His death occurred Sept. 27, 1841, and his 
memory is held in grateful regard by all the 
sons and daughters of his native city.” 
Welcome Arnold Greene, The Providence 
Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years 
(Providence: J.A. and R.A. Reid, 1886) 162. 


young Hopkins obtained books from a circulating library in Louisquisset, near his 
grandfather Wilkinson's house. Though no records of such a library survive, it may 
have been an informal lending arrangement among neighboring families. 

Hopkins was a lively, cultivated man, who liked nothing better than to sit with a 
glass of rum and talk about books. John Adams, who found most Quakers “as dull as 
beetles,” enjoyed his company and described him in the 1770s as a good conversa- 
tionalist who had “read Greek, Roman, and British history and was familiar with 
English poetry, particularly Pope, Thompson and Milton and the flow of his soul 
made all of his reading our own.” His evening glass of rum gave him, according to 
Adams, “wit, humor, anecdotes, science and learning...all he drank was immediately 
converted into wit, sense, knowledge and good humor.” ® 

Hopkins was elected to local office in his twenties and to the General Assembly 
in his thirties. He moved to Providence in 1742, where he collaborated with the 
Browns in planning the expansion of wharves and warehouses. He was governor of 
Rhode Island for much of the time between 1755 and 1768, and acted as a booster for 
Providence over the claims of Newport. In 1751 he became chief justice of the 
Superior Court. He represented Rhode Island at the Albany Convention in 1754 and 
at the First Continental Congress twenty years later. He was one of the signatories of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776; though his signature was shaky, his friends 
insisted it was infirmity rather than doubt that made it so. 

In 1753 Hopkins was forty-six years old and in the midst of family tragedy. That 
year his wife of twenty-seven years died, his son Sylvanus was killed by Indians in 
Nova Scotia, and six months later another son was lost at sea. Hopkins nevertheless 
found the time to play a leading role in the founding of the Providence Library 
Company, a venture in which his eldest son Rufus joined him. (Rufus eventually 
became a judge.)’ 


The Browns 


There were ten members of the extended Brown family among the founding mem- 
bers of the Providence Library Company. John Brown was the son of Elisha Brown, 
the town’s highest taxpayer; he owned the town mill as well as the town poorhouse 
and bought and sold slaves, land, merchandise, and cattle. Obadiah Brown had 
retired from the sea and set up a store, the better to keep an eye on his orphaned 
nephews, the celebrated and energetic Brown brothers. The eldest of the four, 
wealthy merchant Nicholas Brown (1729-1791), served as the first librarian. 
Fortunately this was a part-time job, for Nicholas Brown was a busy man: he traded 
all over the world and profited as a privateer during wars with the British (his partners 
included several of the library’s founders, including Stephen Hopkins and John 
Andrews). He also helped develop local industries such as iron founding, gin distilling, 
and candle making. According to one source “his stature was large: his personal 
appearance manly and noble.”® His son, Nicholas Brown II (1769-1841), in addition 
to carrying on the family business, was to give his name to Brown University; he also 


Moses Brown (1738-1836) 


Among Moses Brown’s many gifts to the 
Providence Library Company was a set of anti- 
slavery pamphlets. In 1950, the board of the 
Athenaeum decided to sell them, noting “100 
years ago Athenaeum shareholders were 
undoubtedly as concerned about slavery and 
what it meant for the future of our country as 
we are today about communism, yet this year 
the Board authorized the sale of a collection 
of pamphlets on slavery as no longer useful to 
the Athenaeum. Let us hope that in 2050 

the Board will feel the same way about books 


on communism.” 


became a founder of the Providence Athenaeum, the successor to the Providence 
Library Company. 

The second brother, Joseph Brown (1733-1785), also a founding proprietor, was a 
scientist as well as a merchant. His knowledge of physics helped develop his family’s 
Hope Furnace, while his interest in mechanics led to a successful career as an archi- 
tect. His buildings were some of the finest in eighteenth-century Providence and 
included his brother John’s mansion on Power Street, his own house at 50 South 
Main Street, the First Baptist Church, and the Market House. Joseph was interested 
in astronomy and witnessed the Transit of Venus in 1769 (an event that gave Transit 
Street its name), and for the last year of his life he was professor of natural philoso- 
phy at Brown. 

The third of the Brown brothers, John Brown (1736-1803), was perhaps the boldest— 
and probably the wealthiest. He had unbounded self-confidence: at age fourteen, 
after working out a particularly complicated piece of arithmetic, he wrote in his 
cipher book, “John Brown the Cleverest Boy in Providence Town.” Although he was 
an undoubted patriot, he was sometimes criticized for pursuing his own commercial 
interests. He made cannon for the Continental Army and Navy and started the 
Rhode Island China trade. He was larger than life in both energy and girth—once 
seated in his chaise, there was no room for anyone else. 

Perhaps more important than any of his brothers in the founding and develop- 
ment of the Providence Library Company was Moses Brown (1738-1836). Although 
only fifteen at the time the library was created, he was a member and benefactor for 
the whole of his long life, and in 1836, shortly before he died at the age of ninety- 
eight, he became Proprietor Number One of the newly reorganized Athenaeum in 
Providence. Although he was born a Baptist, like his brothers, he later became a 
Quaker, an abolitionist, and ultimately (thanks to his financing of Samuel Slater’s 
mill in Pawtucket), a very wealthy cotton manufacturer. 

When the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt visited Providence in 1795, he was 
impressed by Moses Brown, whom he visited at the latter's farm out in the country, 
near what is now Wayland Square. “Notwithstanding the rustic simplicity of his 
manners,” wrote the duke, Brown “seemed to be a very worthy man. He pressed me 
to stay with him for the evening, telling me, that he did not ask me in the way of 
empty compliment, but that if he had not desired my company, he would not have 
given me the invitation.” " 


Other Founding Fathers of the Library 


Other founders included men who were related to the Browns by marriage, such as 
Dr. David Vanderlight (1726-1755), who was perhaps the best-educated man in Rhode 
Island at the time. He was Providence’s principal pharmacist for several years and 
was the first to teach anatomy in the town. Born in the Netherlands and educated at 
the University of Leiden, he had moved to America and married Mary, sister of the 
four Brown brothers. Using his wife’s family money and his own knowledge, he 


Facing page 
James Gibbs, The Book of Architecture 
Containing Designs of Buildings and 


Ornament (London, 1728] 


Joseph Brown, who died in 1785, is known to 
have owned a copy of this edition of Gibbs’s 
book. The middle illustration on plate 30 
inspired the design for the spire of the First 
Baptist Church, a church which Joseph Brown 
helped design. This copy of the book was given 
to the Athenaeum in 1919 by the daughters of 
noted Providence architect Alfred Stone, who 
was president of the Athenaeum from 1897 

to 1908. Mr. Stone acquired the book from 
Messrs. Tingley, marble workers, who bought 
it from John Truman, who bought it from 
Caleb Ormsbee, the carpenter and designer 


of the First Congregational Church, 1795. 


introduced a new method of making spermaceti candles, which became a profitable 
part of the expanding Brown business empire. After his death his widow became a 
proprietor of the library. 

Political figures included Nicholas Cooke (1717-1782), who married Hannah 
Sabin, daughter of the proprietor of Sabin’s Tavern, one of the town’s most important 
meeting places. They had twelve children. Cooke went to sea as a young man, later 
becoming a shipmaster, merchant, and manufacturer. He was twice deputy governor 
and in 1775, when Governor Joseph Wanton was displaced over his pro-British senti- 
ments, Cooke was voted governor by the General Assembly, serving until 1778.” 

The Protestant Irish were also present and included Captain Richard Jackson 
(1731-1818), a merchant and manufacturer; he was president of the Washington 
Insurance Company from 1800-1838 and served four terms in the United States 
House of Representatives. His older brother, George (1726-1769), was a deputy to the 
colonial assembly and a member of the town council. Their father, Stephen Jackson, 
was born in Kilkenny and moved to Providence, where he worked as a tutor and later 
became a prosperous farmer." 

Many of the founding members of the library were merchants, a term that covered 
a wide variety of occupations, from the enterprises of the princely Browns to the 
businesses of small shopkeepers. The wealthy also included Samuel Nightingale, 
who was to become immensely rich through the manufacture of rum at his “Distil 
House Concord” on the west side of town. His partner, Nathaniel Sweeting, also 
joined the library. Smaller merchants included blacksmith Jacob Whitman, who was 
at the beginning of a long career. His business eventually expanded to include the 
sale of boots and shoes from Lynn, Massachusetts, and his store, at the junction of 
Westminster and Weybosset Streets, bore the sign of a Turk’s head. Joseph Russell, 
who later owned a store on Towne Street where he sold “Velvets, Broadcloths, 
superfine, of scarlet for Men’s and Women's long Cloaks,” was a young man of twen- 
ty when he arrived in Providence in 1752, just in time to take out a subscription to 
the library. Darius Sessions, who was to serve as deputy governor in the 1770s, also 
kept a shop, where he sold milk, cheese, French brandy, Dutch gin, and “Sundry 
Sorts of wines.” Joseph Olney sold rum and other “well assorted Merchandize,” 
while Richard Olney kept a tavern, which he soon renamed the Crown Coffee House 
in order to move with the times. There were apothecaries, such as Benjamin Bowen 
who ran the store for his father, Dr. Ephraim Bowen, as well as lawyers, including 
John Cole, who claimed descent from Anne Hutchinson." 


Creating the Providence Library Company 


During the summer and fall of 1753, Stephen Hopkins and his friends gathered 
names of potential subscribers, and by December 15 they had enough to make the 
Library Company viable. Nicholas Brown, Nicholas Tillinghast, and John Randal 
were then authorized to collect the subscriptions. Then as now pledges were harder 
to redeem than to collect, and when the group met on Christmas Day at the house 
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of Joseph Angell (on Towne Street near where Angell Street now begins) they had 
disappointing news: they had not yet “Completed that Business.” It took them until 
February 1, 1754, to collect £1,500 “which being all they are likely to get at present.” 
Nevertheless, it was a considerable sum, and they were ready to inform the General 
Assembly of their plans and ask that the books, when they arrived from London, be 
placed in the council chambers of the Court House. They suggested that this 
arrangement, “so far from being any inconvenience, ...would be a real ornament to 
the house and afford an agreeable amusement to the members in their leisure 
hours.” 

In the meantime, a committee comprising Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Nightingale, 
Ephraim Bowen, Nicholas Cooke, David Vanderlight, and Paul Tew was instructed to 
draw up a shopping list of books to be ordered from London. They completed their 
task within ten days, but given the subscription shortfall, decided that good second- 
hand books could replace some of the items on their list and further, that members 
could pay part of their subscriptions in books “at their real Value, provided Such 
Books are in the Catalog.” 


Rules of the Library 


While they were awaiting the arrival of the books from London, Stephen Hopkins, 
Nicholas Tillinghast, Paul Tew, and Nicholas Brown devised the rules of the library. 
These, announced on August 7, 1754, included a provision that the subscribers’ 
names be listed in alphabetical order “to prevent any Uneasiness about Precedency.” 
They decreed that a catalog be compiled, and that when the library had sufficient 
books “as to make it fit to be opened for use” a librarian be hired to open the library 
one afternoon a week; in addition to normal duties, he should “shew the Library to 
all Strangers, who are Gentlemen and desire to See it.” In this way there were the 
makings of a public library, though the notion ofa free, tax-supported public library 
was at least a century away. Others who were allowed to use the library free of charge 
included “all Ministers and Preachers...among the Different Denominations of 
Christians within the Town of Providence” (this meant Protestant denominations, for 
there would not be a Catholic church in the town for sixty years), as well as members 
of the General Assembly while they were meeting in Providence. 

Obadiah Brown organized the purchase of the books in London and had them 
shipped along with a general cargo on the Elizabeth. In 1756, in the late spring, 345 
volumes, neatly packed in cases with the initials “OB” on the outside, arrived along- 
side chests of tools, door hinges, pots and pans, spices, men’s felt hats, and ladies’ 
lambskin gloves. The books included John Milton’s Paradise Reclaimed, Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia, Homer's Odyssey, Cervantes’s Don Quixote, complete sets of the 
Tatler and the Spectator, numerous histories and biographies, twenty-two volumes 
of parliamentary debates, useful books such as the Compleat Planter and the 
Compleat Housewife, and last but by no means least the pamphlet “James on 
Tobacco and Duncan on Hot Liquor.” 
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Pages 13-16 


George Bickham, The Universal Penman, 1743 


Originally compiled by engraver and calligrapher 
George Bickham in the 1740s, the Universal 
Penman was one of the first books ordered for the 
library in 1753. It was published in fifty-two parts 
over a period of eight years, and the Athenaeum 


owns one of the few complete copies that survive. 


In 1802 the shareholders voted that “the 
Preceptors of the Public Schools have the use of 
Bickham’s Universal Penman...each to have 

it one month in Rotation.” The students would 
thereby learn moral precepts, as well as fine 
penmanship: copying exercises included “Tis 

to the pen and press we mortals owe, All we 
believe and almost all we know,” and “He most 
improves who studies with delight, And learns 


sound morals whilst he learns to write.” 


The Universal Penman includes over 125 copper- 
plate pictorial scenes, including drinking scenes, 
family scenes, commerce, rustic festivities; over 
200 script pictures of male and female heads, 
busts, cherubs, griffins, birds, fish, etc.; over a 
dozen complete alphabets, and well over 200 
lettered specimens overlaid with fine flourishes, 


swirls, and spirals. 


Destruction of the First Library 


As soon as “neat and proper” bookcases had been installed in the old Town House 
on Meeting Street, the Providence Library Company opened its doors, with Nicholas 
Brown its first librarian. His hours were, however, very limited, and the proprietors 
had between the hours of two and five on Saturday afternoons to return their books 
and choose anew. For three and a half years the Library nevertheless operated “to 
great satisfaction, as well as Profit and Advantage.” 

The Town House, built in 1732 on the site now occupied by the Brick Schoolhouse, 
was the seat of local government. It served as the courthouse, and the General 
Assembly met there when in Providence. It was a wooden structure, forty by thirty 
feet, and it had a fatal flaw—the chimneys did not go all the way into the ground, 
but were supported on timbers. 

The weather was very cold the week before Christmas 1758. The General Assembly 
was in town and large fires were lit to keep the assemblymen warm. After they 
adjourned on Saturday, December 23, Nicholas Brown locked up the library and 
went home, leaving the building empty. At about ten in the evening the following 
day, Christmas Eve, someone noticed flames coming out of the roof. The fire had 
smoldered overnight, and by the time the alarm was given, the whole building and 
everything in it was on fire. Providence had no fire engine to pump water, and 
despite valiant efforts by local residents with buckets, the Town House and all its 
contents were lost. 

Out of 345 volumes in the library, only the 71 that happened to be in the hands of 
proprietors were saved (see Appendix 2). They make an interesting collection and 
give an insight into the tastes of the Providence reading public in 1758. Many of the 
surviving books were practical. They included instruction in chemistry, geography, 
law, penmanship, and natural philosophy, which was the name given to science in 
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the eighteenth century. There was also a significant quantity of history and biography, 
a certain number of travel and navigational books, and a few that could be seen as 
self-help or advice manuals. There was very little in the way of sermons or poetry. 
The Providence reading public was, it would seem, more interested in self-improve- 
ment than in metaphysics. 


Gambling on a New Library 


The surviving books were collected from their readers and kept in Joseph Lawrence's 
shop. Meanwhile the founders of the library decided to rebuild their collection and 
turned to the General Assembly for help, but rather than impose a tax in order to 
raise $1,000, the legislators authorized a lottery. Then as now, people liked to gamble, 
and governments were unwilling to risk unpopularity by raising taxes, so lotteries 
became tried-and-true fundraisers. The Weybosset Bridge was financed this way, as 
was the rebuilding of the Town House in 1768, the Market House in 1773, and even 
the First Baptist Church in 1775. Individuals occasionally used lotteries to pay their 
debts; a Newport man by the name of Joseph Fox, imprisoned over a debt of some 
3,000 pounds, persuaded the General Assembly to grant him permission to hold a 
lottery to extricate himself “from these deplorable circumstances.” His lottery 
offered good odds—nearly one in four of the tickets were winners; he paid his debts 
and the colony even made a small profit.” 

The library lottery was organized. The existing proprietors would be the owners 
of the new library, as would any person who bought sixty lottery tickets. More than 
eighty people took a gamble, including presumably some of the proprietors, and 
fifty-six newcomers, all men, joined the Providence Library Company. As soon as the 
money was raised, a new shopping list was sent to London, and in January 1762, when 
they heard that the books had arrived in Boston, the proprietors called a meeting. 
With Stephen Hopkins as moderator, they decided to assess a tax of forty shillings 
on each proprietor, to be paid before any book could be borrowed. The proprietors 
also appointed Silas Downer as the new librarian. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Old State House, North Main Street 


Home to the Providence Library Company 
from 1764 until 1816. The original “proper and 
very neat shelves, with large paneled Doors” 


were still in the Old State House in 2003. 


The Catalogue of the Providence Library 
Company, 1768 

Shown with a selection of the books that 
belonged to the library prior to the fire of 1758. 


Back in Business in Troubled Times 


On February 9, 1762, the new books were placed, along with the seventy-one saved 
books, in Esek Hopkins’s shop, which served as a temporary library until 1764. 

Back in 1762 the people of Providence must have thought things were looking up. 
The town’s first newspaper, William Goddard’s Providence Gazette and Country Journal, 
started publication. There was also a short-lived theater, which, according to Welcome 
Arnold Greene, writing in 1886, was “too much for our ancestors. They were rapidly 
assimilating new customs and ideas, but they ‘drew the line’ at theatres.” 

In 1764 the books were moved into the rebuilt County House (now known as the 
Old State House), on land sloping between Benefit Street and North Main Street, and 
the library was back in business. The proprietors had spared no expense, installing 
“proper and very neat shelves, with large paneled Doors” to house their books 
upstairs in the council chamber. In lieu of rent, members of the General Assembly 
were “to have the Inspection of the Books, during their Session here.” The General 
Assembly was a moveable feast, meeting in Newport and several other Rhode Island 
towns, but when it was in Providence, its members got to use the books. 

In 1763 the British Parliament passed the Sugar Act, levying a duty on imports of 
Caribbean sugar and molasses, both of which were vital to the merchants and the 
rum distillers of the town. Rhode Island merchants had prospered by ignoring 
British trade laws, and in 1764 the General Assembly responded with an official 
remonstrance in favor of free trade. It had little effect, and the British continued with 
their attempt to enforce the Navigation Laws. After they imposed the Stamp Act in 
1765, Stephen Hopkins, governor at the time, wrote his famous Rights of the Colonies 
Examined, which was one of the first documents to raise explicitly the issue of “no 
taxation without representation.” William Goddard printed the document. The 
attentions of leading members of the library (and the town) turned to protest, which 
in 1765 became outright disobedience. The librarian, Silas Downer, became a leader 
of the Sons of Liberty, as an orator and pamphleteer and dedicator of Providence’s 
Liberty Tree. In a speech at the tree’s dedication in 1768 Downer declared, “I cannot 
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Esek Hopkins 


Esek Hopkins (1718-1802) was Stephen Hopkins’s 
younger brother and was to have a rather 
checkered career as first commodore of the 
American Navy. People said of him that he was 
“not by nature a patient man, or fitted to meet 


”? Nevertheless, he 


adversity with equanimity. 
was a successful sea captain and privateer 
commander, and between voyages he took a 
keen interest in local affairs. He was to serve as 
a deputy to the General Assembly from 1777 to 
1786 and as a trustee of Brown University from 


1782 until his death twenty years later. 


be persuaded that the parliament of Great Britain have any lawful right to make any 
laws whatsoever to bind us,” a statement that has been described as the first public 
example of Americans’ defiance of Parliament’s authority.‘ 

In spite of all the political excitement, library business continued, and in 1769 the 
proprietors extended privileges to the masters “teaching the learned sciences” in the 
Brick School House on Meeting Street. The following year, when thirty-two-year-old 
Reverend James Manning brought the infant Rhode Island College from Warren to 
Providence, the Providence Library Company offered the tiny band of students use 
of the library until their own was built. Although a college librarian was appointed 
in 1773, he had few books under his care. During the Revolutionary War the college 
was Closed while its building was used as a barracks and hospital. According to legend, 
the library’s 102 volumes were placed, for safekeeping, in the drawer of Mr. William 
Williams's table in his Wrentham country house.° 


The 1768 Catalog 


In 1768 the Providence Library Company issued a catalog listing its 911 volumes. They 
ranged from literature, popular and obscure, to philosophy, history, and practical 
treatises. Classical authors were well represented and included Homer, Plato, 
Xenophon, and Tacitus, as were the English classics such as Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Francis Bacon. More recent fare included the works of Voltaire, Addison, Alexander 
Pope, and Jonathan Swift, along with Gay’s Beggar’s Opera and complete sets of the 
Spectator and the Tatler. Practical subjects included Arbuthnot's treatise Coins, 
Weights and Measures, the newly published Benjamin Franklin work on electricity, 
Sutherland’s Shipbuilder, and Harris's Algebra and Fluxions, as well as Construction 
of Maps and Globes by an unnamed author. Books directed toward women included 
the Ladies Library (in three volumes), The Young Lady Conducted, and Moore's 
Fables for the Female Sex, though it is not clear who was the intended audience for 
The History of Women Most Holy and Prophane. 


The Library in Wartime 


Events leading up to the war for independence, the war itself, and the ensuing ram- 
pant inflation and economic recession meant that Rhode Islanders had many things 
other than libraries to occupy their minds, and the Providence Library Company 
stagnated for several years. The library’s proprietors were heavily involved in and 
affected by the Revolutionary War and its aftermath, and it is not surprising that 
meetings were not held and few records survive. 

Several of the library’s proprietors and their sons were involved in the Gaspee 
raid, celebrated in Rhode Island as the first shot of the American Revolution. In June 
1772 a British revenue cutter went aground off Warwick Neck, some six miles south 
of Providence, while pursuing an American vessel. Realizing the tide was falling and 
the Gaspee would be stuck for several hours, the American captain sailed into 
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William Goddard 


Although William Goddard rightly gets the credit 
for bringing the first printing press to Providence, 
his mother, Sarah Updike Goddard, paid for it, 
and she and his elder sister, Mary Katherine 
Goddard, helped him set type, manage the 
business, and run the shop. They actually did 
most of the work on the newspaper, while 
William Goddard became increasingly involved 
in politics. He sold the business in 1768 (over his 
mother’s protests) and moved to Philadelphia; 
mother and sister went too. Mary Katherine 

ran the business for her brother, and in 1777 she 
won the contract to produce the first printed 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, 


complete with all the signatures.’ 


Providence and informed John Brown, who instructed the town crier to announce an 
immediate meeting at Sabin’s Tavern. Eight boatloads of the Sons of Liberty rowed 
back under cover of darkness and took the British by surprise. Young Joseph Bucklin 
borrowed a gun from Ephraim Bowen and shot the British lieutenant in the groin 
(though Brown had prudently taken trainee physician Jonathan Mawney along, and 
Lieutenant Dudingston survived). Back in town, fellow proprietor Darius Sessions, 
who was deputy governor of the colony, claimed he had been called out of town on 
urgent business—like everyone else in Providence, he knew nothing of the attack, 
and the only people willing to testify were a “deranged drunk and an unreliable 
indentured servant,” so a Royal Commission of Inquiry came to nothing.® 

Meanwhile, the Browns’ Hope Furnace began casting cannon, and John Brown’s 
sloop Katywas sent to Philadelphia, where, newly named the Providence, she became 
the first ship in the Continental Navy. On March 2, 1775, Providence had its own Tea 
Party, when some 300 pounds of the stuff was burnt in the Market Square. Four 
months later, on July 25, independence was proclaimed from the State House, within 
feet of the library shelves.’ 


Theodore Foster 


The library was open during the war, and we have a few clues about its continuing 
existence from the diary of Theodore Foster (1752-1828), one of the nine students who 
graduated from Brown in 1770. Foster was a busy young man; librarian from 1774 to 
1783, he simultaneously practiced as a lawyer, town clerk (1776-1782), and state rep- 
resentative (1776-1782). He later became an Admiralty Court judge, served fourteen 
years in the United States Senate, and spent his retirement writing history.’ 

Fortunately for Foster the library was only open for a couple of hours on Saturday 
afternoons, as he had so many other things to occupy him; nevertheless, he found 
time to borrow from the library for his own amusement and edification. In late 1777 
he noted, “Very bad Travelling now some rain having fallen last Night which hath 
made a hard crust on the snow—In the afternoon I copied a Deed from Joseph 
Rhodes to James Arnold Esq., I opened the Town Library and having this Afternoon 
borrowed the Journals of Congress of the Council of War, I read them this evening.” 
Another Saturday in 1778 he spent much of the day “settling a Dispute Between Mrs. 
Elizabeth Arnold & Richard Salter of Boston—and at length succeeded—for my 
services Mr. Salter presented me with Two Hoes, & Mrs. Arnold with a large box 
heretofore used to put goods into.” He also extended library privileges to at least one 
of the French officers in town, noting in September 1778: “This afternoon Col. Fleury, 
a French Gentleman, applied to me for books in the Prov. Libr.” 

Most interesting is his account of a week in August 1776, when Providence, along 
with many towns in the American colonies, was facing a smallpox epidemic. Edward 
Jenner's discovery of the salutary effects of cowpox was more than twenty years in 
the future, so the conventional method of avoiding disfigurement or even death 
from smallpox was to give a dose of live smallpox and nurse the patient through the 
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Destruction of the schooner Gaspee 


Several of the library's proprietors and their 
sons were involved in the Gaspee raid, 
celebrated in Rhode Island as the first shot 


of the American Revolution. 
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illness. Theodore Foster sent his wife to be inoculated on August 12, 1776. She went 
in a chaise with Miss Sally Atwell to “that part of town known as Tockwotten” along 
with a crowd of anxious citizens—according to Foster “about 100 persons were to be 
inoculated this Morning.” While his wife received the injection, Foster waited in a 
nearby room but left in a hurry when he noticed an unpleasant smell. Worried he 
had been exposed to smallpox “at going to Bed I take a Purgative Pill.” 

Two days later he was still worrying, though he had time to do some library busi- 
ness. He reported, “Capt. William Chace arrived from Sea bringing with him a Prize 
Vessell. Just at night went to Judge Foster’s—after returning went and procured a 
Small Pill of Doct. Chace which I take going to bed. In the Forenoon sent 2 books to 
Mr. Chatman.” On Thursday August 15, 1776, he was still concerned about himself, 
but also thinking about his wife. It was a “Rainy day. In the Morning went to Doct. 
Chace after Physic which I procured and took it at home. Purchased some Water 
Mellons to send to Mrs. Foster at the Hospital.” 

On Friday his law practice kept him occupied: “Issued 2 Warrants on the complaint 
of Robert Dickey against Janey Fuller on suspicion of her Stealing about £15 in money, 
& the other on complaint of John Nicholls against Ebenezer White for refusing to 
serve on the Watch.” On Saturday afternoon he “opened the Library.” He spent most 
of Sunday at church and Monday on town council business, and on Tuesday he was 
tabulating a census of Providence’s population when he received a message that his 
wife wanted her shoes. “4 o’clock. Mrs. Nancy Bucklin this minute called to inform 
me that Mrs. Foster is in good spirits at the Hospital—I must write her a letter and 
find the shoes. I went myself to Tockwotton when I saw and talked with Mrs. Foster 
at 100 yards distance.” Foster was devoted to the library and involved with it for 
many years—yet as his diary reveals, it took but a tiny part of his time and attention. 

Although the library was kept open, no meetings were recorded in the big, 
leather-bound minute book for nine more years. In September 1774, the last official 
meeting before the war, the main order of business was tracing missing books and 
advertising the names of those who owed their annual dues in the Providence 
Gazette. When the board reconvened in March 1783, books were still missing and 
dues still unpaid. The proprietors, however, having just ridded themselves of the 
British Crown, were in no mood to trifle and called another meeting for a month 
hence when the “country members” could attend—presumably the roads would be 
a little better by April—in order to adopt “the most suitable Measures for Rendering 
the Library Generally Beneficent in the Promotion of Knowledge.” The general 
membership did not, it seems, share this enthusiasm, and it took several more 
meetings, plus a publicity campaign in which the town crier went through the town 
to “Request the attendance of all the Proprietors,” before matters were decided. 
Meanwhile peace was declared, and on April 23, 1783, the whole town turned out to 
hear “the Proclamation of Congress for a Cessation of Arms.” Cannon fired, bells 
tolled, processions, firework displays, and church services were held, and many pro- 
prietors of the library went to a state dinner to celebrate the occasion. 
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Postwar Problems 


In 1783 the directors fixed the pay of the new librarian, Peregrine Foster, at three 
shillings for each day the library was open (at a time when there were six shillings to 
the dollar, a strange mixture of English and American currency). However, it would 
seem that Foster did not always receive his pay on time, and when he quit in 1787 he 
was owed almost a year’s salary. 

Postwar inflation followed by a serious recession hit the library, and, as many 
members were late paying their annual dues, the proprietors devised a new payment 
scheme at one meeting. George Burrill, who became librarian in 1787, was to “be 
allowed and paid for his services the fines which accrue...and he be particularly 
Vigilant and Carefull to collect such fines.” The problem with this scheme was 
immediately clear, as at the same meeting Richard Olney Smith announced that he 
owed one pound, eight shillings ten pence halfpenny—roughly nine days’ salary for 
the previous librarian—on a book that was, he claimed, “in fact stolen from him 
soon after it was taken out of the Library.” Therefore, he argued, “its not being 
returned seasonably cannot justly be imputed to him as neglect.” His friends on the 
committee believed him, his fine was remitted, and the librarian had to wait a little 
longer for his pay. 


The Library Begins to Change 


Between 1760 and 1798 some seventy-six shares had changed hands. Some were sold 
to satisfy the creditors of “insolvent debtors,” others were auctioned at public venue 
because the proprietor had not paid his dues, some were part of an estate, a few 
were given away to favorite relatives, while the rest were straightforward financial 
transactions. The transfers were recorded in a ledger, and two interesting details 
emerge. First, not all the proprietors lived in Providence—some lived as far away as 
Newport, while Smithfield, Glocester, Rehoboth, Attleboro, Cranston, and Warwick 
were all represented. Second, not all proprietors were members of the merchant 
elite. Just as the founding members of the library had been a mixture of the wealthy 
and the up-and-coming, both merchants and artisans, those who bought and sold 
shares included shipwrights and chaisemakers, bakers and tailors, skinners and 
saddlers, shopkeepers, innkeepers, and blacksmiths. They included a few non- 
Yankees—Irish names like Cahoon and French names like Rumriel occasionally 
appear amidst the Allens, Eddys, and Bowens. 

The existence of artisans on the rolls of the Providence Library Company is sig- 
nificant. Providence’s merchant families did well out of the Revolutionary War. Their 
city replaced Newport as the gateway to southern New England; they established 
lucrative trade routes with China and the East Indies and built themselves fine new 
houses on College Hill. Meanwhile, the artisans did less well as they were hindered 
by high prices and renewed competition from British imports. In 1789 a group of 
master craftsmen founded the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
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Manufacturers, a group that would later form its own library. At this time, however, 
the reading needs and tastes of the artisans did not differ from those of the other 
library proprietors, and for the next thirty years or so, until economic conditions 
changed and class differences started to solidify, the artisans continued to use 
the Providence Library Company and helped rebuild the collection of “usefull and 
edifying Books.” 
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View of Providence in 1808, from Federal Hill 


Drawn from a scene painted on an old drop curtain, 
by Worrall, of Boston, and used from 1811 to 1832 in 
the Old Providence Theatre, which formerly stood on 


the present site of Grace Church. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Providence Library Is Incorporated, 1798 


In the 1790s, with the United States Constitution finally ratified, Providence was on 
the move. New streets were being built, bridges spanned the Seekonk River, ships 
crowded the wharves, and produce wagons jostled for space outside the Market 
House. Partly because of the destruction of Newport by the British, the population 
of Providence surged from 4,355 at the beginning of the Revolutionary War to 7,614 
in 1800.'A lot of building took place, much of it west of the river, and what is now the 
city proper began to take shape. John Brown, to the evident admiration of the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, had recently “accomplished things that, even in Europe, would 
appear considerable.” These “things” included digging through a hillside, building 
wharves and houses, and establishing a gin distillery, powered by oxen.’ 

By 1798, with the postwar recession over, the China trade flourishing, and Slater 
Mill in production, the proprietors could really concentrate on the library. What they 
saw was an organization suffering badly from neglect and reduced circumstances. 
Few books had been purchased for a quarter century. Not only tea had been affected 
by patriotic fervor: the war stopped the importation of books from London and as yet 
few were printed in the Americas. Over the years numerous books had been lost and 
damaged. Between recalcitrant proprietors unwilling to pay their annual fees, care- 
less handling by Brown students and members of the General Assembly, vandalism, 
and general wear and tear, the library, which had boasted some goo “well selected” 
books in its heyday, was now “much reduced, the setts broken and the Volumes 
mutilated and defaced.” * 

In October 1798 a standing committee of library proprietors successfully peti- 
tioned the General Assembly for an act of incorporation. Jabez Bowen, Moses 
Brown, William Richmond, John Smith, Nicholas Brown II, Joseph Jenckes, and Paris 
Jenckes Tillinghast wanted more “power...to establish laws and ordinances”; they 
wanted the authority to make the proprietors pay their way. They also wanted to 
raise enough revenue to secure “a person qualified for the office” of librarian, an 
individual who would devote “such attention as would accommodate the 
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Proprietors.” This was neither the first nor last time that concerns about librarians’ 
salaries would be raised.‘ 

Meanwhile, committee members tried to find the missing books. Seven men 
divided up the town between them. Merchants John Smith and Joseph Jenckes took 
the area north of the Weybosset Bridge; Captain Joseph Tillinghast, one of the leaders 
of the Gaspee raid, and Nicholas Brown II were responsible for the area south of the 
bridge; lawyer William Richmond and cotton merchant Paris Tillinghast took the 
west side of the river; while Jabez Bowen, a member of Brown's class of 1788, was to 
“apply at the College.” A committee appraised the remaining books, which were valued 
at $560.88, and the library reopened in the State House on February 15, 1800. 

The library needed an injection of funds, as well as of enthusiasm, so the directors 
decided to start a membership drive. There was an influx of new proprietors; forty 
shares changed hands between 1800 and 1805 and by 1808 fifty-two new shares had 
been sold. The directors were ingenious men anxious to increase their stock of books, 
and by 1801 they had decided that new subscribers could pay in kind for their shares. 
Among those who took advantage of this “shares for books” deal was Isaac Greenwood 
who donated five volumes of Millet’s Ancient and Modern History, Zephaniah 
Andrews who delivered eight volumes of the English literary magazine the Spectator, 
and Job Danforth who gave two folio volumes of Burrough’s Law Report. Thus sev- 
eral hundred new books were obtained, and the collections started to grow again. 


John Howland 


John Howland (1757-1854) played an important role in both the library and the 
Mechanics Association. He was a barber by trade and a joiner by nature. Over his 
long life—he lived to the age of ninety-seven—he served on the boards of numerous 
local organizations, ranging from the Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry to the Temperance Society. John Howland joined the library in 
1801, donating eleven volumes. Apart from some history and poetry and Lawrence 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, several of the books were of a religious nature, though 
not of the most conventional sort. They included a collection of sermons by non- 
conformist minister Philip Doddridge, some “Pamphlets being Sunday Orations,” 
and a volume on prophecy by British religious fanatic Richard Brothers, who, before 
being committed to an asylum, had announced himself “nephew of the Almighty” 
and apostle of a new religion, the Anglo-Israelites. Howland was a Unitarian and for 
many years a deacon of the First Congregational Church (Unitarian). He is an excel- 
lent example of the “self-made man” of the early republic, with his finger in many 
pies and a strong sense of civic duty. 

John Howland was born in Newport to a poor but respectable family (one of his 
ancestors had arrived on the next ship after the Mayflower) and had little formal 
schooling. At thirteen he was apprenticed to Benjamin Gladding, a Providence wig- 
maker and hairdresser. After the American Revolution, Howland bought a house on 
Benefit Street and opened his own shop on North Main Street, near the corner of 
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College Street. Charging higher prices than any of his competitors, Howland saw his 
shop become a salon in both senses of the word: his patrons included the wealthiest 
merchants and politicians of the town, and they discussed politics and literature 
while having their wigs powdered or their whiskers shaved. He married Jane Carlile, 
a great-grandniece of Benjamin Franklin. They had thirteen children, of whom eight 
died in infancy. 

Howland was very interested in public education and served on the first 
Providence School Committee. He also served on the board of the Providence Library 
Company from 1803 to 1818, but after that time his attention turned to several new 
ventures. He was town treasurer for the next fourteen years, as well as being 
instrumental in the creation of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers’ Library in 1821, and of the Rhode Island Historical Society in 1822, 
serving as its president for twenty-three years. For a while men were comfortable as 
members of both the Mechanics Association and the Providence Library Company, 
but as time went on and class lines became more rigid, the members of the 
Mechanics Association felt it necessary to create their own library. 

The foundation of the Providence Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Library in 1821— 
the tenth such library in the United States (see Appendix 4)—was to mark a change 
of direction and emphasis for the Providence Library Company. Colleges, such as 
Brown, still offered a classical education, and ambitious young men who could not 
afford college or who would rather learn about electricity, steamboats, or machines 
would find a comfortable home in the new Mechanics Association library, which 
was broader in scope, less exclusive, and cheaper than the proprietary libraries. 


A Reading Woman: Mary Howell Joins the Library 


Meanwhile, the Providence Library Company became more refined, more suited to 
gentlefolk, male and female, and to the young. A few women had, by this time, 
joined the library in their own right: Martha Brown Howell in 1800, Sally Peck in 1802, 
Martha Whitman in 1803, and Ann Allen in 1804. Most of these women were widows, 
but in November 1803 the board of directors voted to admit twenty-four-year-old 
Mary Howell as a proprietor of the library in return for the following books: 

Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, folio 

Alexander's History of Women, two volumes, octavo 

Ovid’s Works, one volume, octavo 

Kennett’s Antiquities of Rome, octavo 

Journals of Congress, eight volumes, octavo, in boards 

It is an interesting and somewhat eclectic collection. The last named was 


undoubtedly from her father’s library; he was Professor David Howell (1747-1824), a 
member of Congress during the Federal period. Howell, a very talented man, grad- 
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uated from the College of New Jersey (later Princeton) in 1766 and was professor of 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and law at Brown, where he also taught French, 
German, and Hebrew. As he pointed out in 1769 with remarkable understatement, “I 
do not expect hereby to confine my self to any particular branches of learning.” In 
1770 he married into the influential and wealthy Brown family, and Mary was the 
third of his four surviving children. Her elder brother Jeremiah, who graduated from 
Brown at age eighteen, was a Republican senator from 1811 (the year of Mary’s death) 
to 1817. It is not clear what schooling Mary Howell had. No women’s colleges yet 
existed and her formal education would have ended in her late teens; however, there 
would have been no shortage of books at home. 

Mary Howell was spirited, flirtatious, gifted, and apparently much loved by her 
friends.° She was also a serious reader. Her diary survives, and a couple of entries 
give a clue as to the character and reading habits of one of the library’s first female 
patrons. On Wednesday, May 15, 1799, the twenty-year-old Howell wrote: “pas’d a 
most listless day at home. I wrote some from Miss Moore's ‘search after happiness,’ 
and spent the rest of my time at work, saveing a few pages I read in ‘Joan of Arc,’ a 
royal production, the most dareing, heroic thing, as well as the most melting and 
pathetic I ever read.”® 

Howell was often distracted by the requirements of being a fashionable young lady. 
In late April 1801 she lamented in her diary that she had only read six volumes in the 
last five months. “Oh tempora! what idleness,” she exclaimed. Matters had clearly 
improved by February 1802 when Howell, by now a mature young woman of twenty- 
three, compiled a list of the forty-three volumes she had read since the previous 
August. Twelve volumes were biographies, and one of the four women’s biographies 
she read, The Life of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, reflects her interest in women’s 
rights. Most of the books were recent publications, and they make a diverse collection 
of travel, history (five volumes), poetry (four volumes), and novels (ten volumes, 
including the famous Gothic classic The Mysteries of Udolpho, later satirized by Jane 
Austen in Northanger Abbey). The final item on her list was a collection of lectures 
on philosophy, From Des Cartes to Kant. 


A New Home 


The Council Chamber of the State House was far from perfect as a home for the 
library and as early as 1802 the directors were looking for a “more suitable place” to 
keep the books. They considered taking a room in the newly enlarged Market House 
and also discussed paying for an extra story on the proposed grammar school house. 
Nothing more was heard of either of these plans. In 1809, however, Moses Brown 
offered a plot of land on Angell Street, “from a desire to promote the Library interests 
of the town of Providence,” provided that a building be erected within three years. 
The directors were excited, but unfortunately the treasury was not full; it contained 
the sum of $96.21, as they had recently paid the librarian his back dues of $43.21. The 
directors talked about selling twenty-five new shares in order to raise $200, but 
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Great Storm of 1815 


Westminster Street is to the left 


and Market Square to the right. 
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nothing came of the scheme—a huge effort the previous year had resulted in fifteen 
new shares being sold, but over the next three years no new shares were issued. 
Moses Brown's offer came to nought, but undismayed, he continued his donations 
of books to the library. 

The library was still open for only a few hours a week. Although the excitements 
of the War of 1812 were not reflected in the minutes, neither did the necessary inter- 
ruptions to trade have a significant impact on the buying and selling of shares or the 
reading of library books. 

On Saturday, January 27, 1815, the librarian made a list of the books borrowed and 
by whom, as he did every Saturday. Nineteen-year-old Zachariah Allen, a newly qual- 
ified lawyer (he was later to be a distinguished scientist, inventor, and industrialist), 
was reading Boswell’s biography of Dr. Johnson, while eighteen-year-old John Carter 
Brown, still a student at Brown, selected The Mirror of Taste, a collection of plays. 
Twenty-year-old Joseph Tillinghast (or else his middle-aged father) was reading a 
French translation of one of Machiavelli’s works, while three patrons were reading 
various volumes of Clark's Travels. Other serious-minded readers included forty-five- 
year-old Obadiah M. Brown, who was reading Malthus on Population, and S. Russell, 
who was perusing Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. On the other hand, periodicals, 
several of which were directed toward the “ladies,” comprised almost half of the 
volumes taken home that day.’ 


Creating a Reading Room 


The Great Gale of September 1815 went unnoticed by the library board. They met just 
before and just after the event so vividly described by teenage diarist (and library 
patron) Sarah Crawford Cook (1796-1882), who wrote: “Sept 23 A violent tempest, it 
increased until eleven, when the town appeared in most imminent danger. The 
wind destroyed houses, trees, fences &c. Vessels were torn from their moorings, rose 
over wharves and carried stones, houses, the bridge and everything that opposed 
the cove—landed on sand hills—high tides will not touch them.” Two days later she 
continued: “Crossed the river in ferry boat with Miss A[llen]—the houses and vessels 
that were thrown into the street prevented our touching the ground ... Marvelled at 
the upright appearance of a sloop before the front door of a handsome house, 
recrossed the ferry and viewed the desolation on S side of the town.”® The waters did 
not reach the State House, so the library’s books were undisturbed, though many of 
the proprietors’ businesses were badly affected. 

The library directors had their minds on other things, namely the extension of 
library hours and the opening of a reading room. They knew full well that anyone 
wishing to keep abreast of contemporary thought in literature, science, or philosophy 
needed access to newspapers and magazines. Changes in print technology meant 
that periodicals could be produced relatively cheaply, though few individuals could 
afford to subscribe to the dozens of titles available. In 1807, some fifty miles to the 
northeast, the Boston Athenaeum opened its doors, creating a “large and commodi- 
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ous” and very exclusive reading room for subscribers willing to pay $350 a share.’ 
This gave some of the members of the Providence Library Company pause, and they 
wrote to the director of the Boston Athenaeum in 1810, asking for information. 
Perhaps as a result of this (the records are not clear), “a number of gentlemen” in 
Providence opened Robinson and Howland’s “Literary and News Room.”” It operat- 
ed for several years from rented premises in Cheapside, the former name of the 
street running from Market Square to the beginning of South Main Street. On 
October 9, 1815 the library directors reached a momentous decision, namely, that 
they should talk to the proprietors of the Literary and News Room with a view to 
amalgamating their two organizations. Discussions continued for almost a year, and 
the following September the two organizations exchanged shares. The directors 
agreed to rent the rooms from Thomas Arnold at $250 per year for the next six 
months, with the proviso that if they were still there on April 1, 1817, the rent would 
not only increase, but the increase would be backdated to August 1816. Perhaps they 
saw this as a temporary location, but nevertheless they ordered bookcases to be 
constructed and moved the books from the State House. They stayed in Arnold’s 
rooms for the next four years, despite repeated problems with their landlord, with 
the library directors even threatening to take Arnold to court, but they finally settled 
their differences in 1821. 

From 1820 to 1836 the library became somewhat nomadic. After refusing Arnold’s 
last ultimatum in 1820, the directors rented a room in the Eagle Insurance Company. 
According to the 1824 Providence Directory, the library was located at 8 North Main 
Street and later in 1824 moved to the Washington Insurance Building at 1 Market 
Street. Its room was on the third floor, not the most convenient place for a library. Just 
a few doors away was the Providence Library Company’s new rival for the attention 
of the reading public, the Mechanics Hall and Library at 19 Market Square, though 
its patrons had to climb even higher, to the fourth floor, to choose among its “800 
volumes of well-selected books.” " 


The Providence Library Company Evolves 


Because of the amalgamation of the library with the reading room, the directors felt 
it necessary to amend the charter, which they did in 1817 and again in 1818, thereby 
giving themselves the right to sell shares of delinquent proprietors. Taking advan- 
tage of this provision in 1820, forty-five shares were offered at an auction that raised 
$171.75 for the library treasury. In 1824 a further fifty-nine shares were auctioned, and 
the delinquents, significantly, included some of the leading citizens of Providence 
who were becoming disenchanted with the Providence Library Company. They 
included United States congressmen Tristam Burges and Samuel Eddy, manufacturer 
John Andres, goldsmith William Frost, and accountant Stephen Wardwell. Later 
delinquents included merchant Edward Carrington, manufacturers Samson Almy 
and Samuel Arnold, surgeons Usher Parsons and Joseph Mauran, and bankers John 
R. Barstow and Nathaniel Smith. By the end of the decade a total of 145 shares had 
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been sold in this way, out of about 300 shares. The twenty-three new proprietors 
who bought shares at bargain prices in the mid-1820s (whose occupations can be 
identified) included three schoolteachers, six bank clerks, four shopkeepers, two 
attorneys, a stonecutter, and a chaisemaker.”” 

Meanwhile, there were problems with the reading room. It had been created, at 
least in part, “to encourage, particularly among the youth of the town, a taste for 
reading,” for in spite of the efforts of John Howland and his colleagues, public edu- 
cation was still rudimentary.” Unfortunately, the youth of the town were not as 
sober and decorous as Howland might have wished. In 1823 the directors 
announced new rules: “No boys shall be admitted into the reading room but at the 
times when the Library shall be opened,” nor were they permitted to stay in the 
library “for the purpose of reading or handling books.” Not only the youth were at 
fault; the librarian was not as conscientious as he might have been, and in 1826 the 
directors somewhat sharply dispatched two of their members to confer with him 
“on the subject of bestowing more of his personal attention to the concerns of the 
Reading Room than hast of late been his practice.” 

Despite the best of intentions, the Providence Library Company was running out 
of steam. Several directors’ meetings had to be adjourned for lack of a quorum. 
Despite offers of land from the persistent Moses Brown and from the heirs of Nathan 
Waterman, who offered a plot of land on Benefit Street (with the condition that there 
be no basement, as the lot contained the remains of their ancestors which they 
wished to “preserve undisturbed”), nothing happened." Providence was changing 
very rapidly in the 1820s, and some of these changes were reflected in the trials and 
tribulations of the town library. It was time for a new approach. 
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PART II Decline and Rebirth, 1831-1835 
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Town of Providence in 1819 


From Manchester's Hill. Drawn and 
engraved from the original painting owned 


at the time by Dr. Charles T. Metcalf. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Two Libraries in Providence 


As the Providence Library Company's stock of books dwindled, and as its members 
drifted away, a few energetic individuals decided to do something about it. In 1831 
they set up a new, separate library that they called the Providence Athenaeum. 

America was changing. Andrew Jackson was president (though the mostly Whig 
organizers of the new library did not care for his politics). Noah Webster had, at last, 
completed his dictionary (but the gentlemen of the Athenaeum had mixed feelings 
about some of the Americanisms he welcomed into the language, not to mention his 
simplified spelling of words such as color and plow). The Greeks had won their inde- 
pendence from the Ottoman Turks (a romantic fight that some of the Athenaeum’s 
organizers, notably Zachariah Allen, had also supported), though not before the 
poet Lord Byron had died of fever in Greece. 

Change was palpable in Rhode Island as well. The state’s economic prosperity 
now depended on manufacturing, not trade, and by the end of the 1820s the four 
main components of Providence’s industry were established, namely textiles, 
machine tools, jewelry, and silverware. The population surged accordingly: in 1820 
Providence’s residents numbered some 11,767, and by 1830 they had increased by 
more than 40 percent to 16,836. The town fathers tried hard to control the influx of 
strangers, which included Native Americans and African Americans from South 
County (7.2 percent of Providence residents were black) as well as Catholics from 
Ireland. Many of the Irish were employed as laborers during the construction of the 
Blackstone Canal, which opened in 1827. The franchise was severely restricted to the 
freemen of the town, who made up less than 5 percent of the population, and those 
property-owning blacks who had been formerly qualified to vote were stripped of 
that right in 1822. 

Accompanying the changes were tensions. In 1826 the night watch was increased 
to twenty-six men, its purpose to deter theft as well as “incendiarism.” Providence’s 
buildings were, for the most part, still built of wood, and the watch had orders to 
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John Russell Bartlett (1804-1886) 


Bartlett lived in New York City from 1836 to 1850, 
where he opened a bookstore that became a 
gathering place for authors, scientists, and 
explorers, whose interests Bartlett shared. He 
had a particular fascination for Native Americans, 
and in 1842 he was one of the founders of the 
American Ethnological Association. He wrote 
The Progress of Ethnology in 1847, and Dictionary 


of Americanisms in 1848. 


In 1850, Bartlett was appointed United States 
boundary commissioner to carry out the 
provisions of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which had ended the U.S.-Mexican War and 
ceded a large tract of Mexican territory to the 
United States. Bartlett enjoyed travel and so, 
despite his ignorance of the Southwest, he 

set off with a large party of surveyors. His 
participation in the survey was controversial, 
in part because he often wandered off to find 


Indians for his language studies. 


Bartlett returned to Providence in 1852, and 
wrote a book about his travels in the Southwest. 
He was secretary of state for Rhode Island 

from 1855 to 1872, starting as a member of the 
Know-Nothing party, then becoming a 
Republican. He helped create the John Carter 
Brown Library and wrote numerous histories 


and bibliographies. 


arrest anyone smoking a cigar on the street. In the mid-1820s the local newspapers 
were full of complaints about rowdy boys standing on street corners to harass 
passersby. These young white men worried the respectable citizenry. Providence, 
like other growing cities, was home to an increasing number of single men, many of 
them still in their teens, who were starting careers as clerks in banks, merchant 
houses, or offices. Many of them lived in boarding houses or in hotels such as the 
Franklin House, and there was little for them to do in the evening. The temptations 
of “glittering allurements and incitements to pleasure” alarmed their elders. Many of 
the town’s citizens blamed the collapse of morality on the demon drink, and the 
Temperance movement started to grow. 

Meanwhile black newcomers crowded into districts such as Hard Scrabble and 
Snowtown, and rioting over poor living conditions broke out in 1824 and again in 
1831. At the same time, many African Americans were doing relatively well. With 
encouragement from philanthropists such as Moses Brown, a black church and a 
black school had been founded; there were two black Masonic Lodges, and in 1832, in 
a classic step toward middle-class respectability, members of the black community 
created their own Temperance Society. 

The September 1831 riot, in which five men died, was a catalyst for change. Race 
was not the only factor in the disturbances. Class antagonisms, the strains of urban 
life, the noise and the squalor, competition for jobs, and the loosening of family and 
community bonds all contributed, and convinced the middle and upper classes of 
the need for reform. 

Freemen who had voted against the incorporation of the city only a few months 
earlier now agreed to petition the General Assembly. Accordingly Providence became 
a city on the first Monday in June 1832. Lawyer Samuel W. Bridgham was its first mayor. 
The city’s charter allowed him to impose a twenty-four-hour jail sentence on “any 
dissolute person” who was “fighting or being otherwise disorderly,” and he could 
order a search of any building where “persons of ill-fame” were suspected to be.! As 
if the forces of law and order and respectability did not have enough to do, many of 
the same men were trying to make sure their houses were cleaned and their dinners 
cooked by setting up the Providence Society for the Encouragement of Faithful 
Domestic Servants, which, in spite of its grand name, fizzled out after a year. 


Creating an Athenaeum 


Some of these men became involved in the new library. A former chief justice of the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court then serving as a Rhode Island congressman, Tristam 
Burges (1770-1852), became president of the new organization. He had long been a 
Providence Library Company proprietor, but let his ownership lapse in 1824. Lemuel 
Hastings Arnold (1792-1852), governor of Rhode Island, was a trustee. The founders 
of the Providence Athenaeum were not the mercantile gentry; they were merchants, 
but mostly of the middling sort, as well as physicians and attorneys who had made 
their money through hard work rather than by family connections. Many of them lived 
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The Arcade 


Designed by James Bucklin and Russell Warren 
and completed in 1828, it was the first big 
commercial building on the west side of the 
river and is now a National Historic Landmark. 
One of the first stores in the Arcade belonged 
to three sisters who made hats for the most 
fashionable ladies of Providence. There was a 
story that one of their customers, a fellow 
member of St. John’s Church, returned her 
bonnet with the request that the bow be changed 
“to the congregation side” as its beauty was 


wasted on a blank wall. 


on the west side, which was turning into the central business district. Directors of the 
Providence Library Company were younger, and many came from old established 
families like the Tillinghasts, the Greenes, the Bowens, and the Maurans. (See 
Appendices 6 and 7.) While professions were similar among the members of each 
library—there was a sprinkling of attorneys, merchants, and physicians—it is pos- 
sible that the younger men would have been hard-pressed to find the $25 the new 
Athenaeum demanded of its proprietors, and were thus prepared to continue with a 
less exclusive and less expensive library. However, the Athenaeum was a great bargain 
compared with a pew at one of the city’s churches: in 1832 the average price of a 
pew at the new Westminster Congregational (Unitarian) Church was $355.33, while 
members of the Episcopal church paid an average of $348.45, plus an annual tax, to 
support the church.” 

According to his own recollections, at least, John Russell Bartlett was the driving 
force behind the Providence Athenaeum. Born in Providence and raised in 
Kingston, Ontario, he returned to his birthplace in 1824 to become a clerk in the dry 
goods store of his uncle, William Russell. 

In 1828 Bartlett left his uncle’s store to become a bookkeeper. A little later he 
became a cashier at the Bank of America, where he met its president, merchant and 
banker Cyrus Butler, one of the wealthiest men in Providence. According to his 
unpublished “Autobiographical Memoirs,” Bartlett persuaded Butler to invest in the 
Providence Athenaeum, which was to be housed in the recently built Arcade, one of 
the earliest indoor shopping centers in the United States. Cyrus Butler owned half of 
the building, and Bartlett was a persuasive businessman. He wrote that Butler “was 
reluctant for some time to take part in the institution, but when it was shown him 
that it would carry a great many people to the Arcade and furthermore that he 
might, if so disposed, sell out his shares, he finally consented and subscribed $1,200 
toward founding the Library and Reading Room.” 

The founders of the Providence Athenaeum met in February 1831 in the Arcade. 
After rehearsing complaints about the “great disadvantages under which the read- 
ing community here labour,” John Taylor, John Russell Bartlett, and Dr. Thomas H. 
Webb agreed to solicit pledges, investigate suitable rooms, and ascertain the costs of 
such a venture. Forty potential shareholders or patrons pledged their support there 
and then, and by early April the committee had raised nearly $2,500. They also 
showed energy and initiative in buying books. Thomas Webb went to an auction in 
Boston, while Bartlett and others negotiated with architect Russell Warren over a 
consignment of “foreign books” in his possession. By June 18, 1831, they had a con- 
stitution and a charter from the General Assembly. 

By June the founders had secured an act of incorporation and the following 
month they leased two rooms in the Arcade—not difficult, since its owners had 
added a third story in a fit of enthusiasm and were finding tenants hard to come by. 
The founders also spent $129.41 for bookcases and $27.00 on a desk and some chairs. 
By August they had an impressive shopping list for periodicals; the fifteen journals 
they ordered ranged from the North American Review to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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Thomas Hopkins Webb (1801-1866) 


Born in Providence, Webb graduated from 
Brown University in 1821 and received an M.D. 
from Harvard in 1825. He worked as a physician 
in Providence for ten years before turning to 
journalism; he edited the Providence Journal 
from 1835 to 1838 and later the Common School 
Journal. He was a member of the Franklin 
Society and the Rhode Island Historical Society 
and was secretary of the Emigrant Aid Society, 
as well as a co-founder of the Providence 
Athenaeum. Very friendly with John Russell 
Bartlett, he joined Bartlett's expedition to 


determine the Mexican border in 1850.’ 


from the Edinburgh Quarterly to the Mechanics’ Magazine (see Appendix 8). Short of 
funds, they economized on the librarian’s salary by various shareholders agreeing to 
be in charge for a month each, though opening was restricted to two hours every 
Saturday afternoon. The library welcomed its first patrons in December 1831. 

Given the important contributions he was to make to Rhode Island libraries over 
the next fifty years, it was only fitting that John Russell Bartlett should have been 
chosen as librarian in charge for the first month. The following year Daniel Cushing 
was hired as librarian, for the princely sum of $50 a year, and the library was now 
open two afternoons a week. His salary worked out to twenty-five cents an hour. 
Compared with a servant's weekly wage of $2 or so for up to an eighty-hour week, or 
an artisan’s pay of about ten cents an hour, it was lavish pay. Meanwhile the reading 
room was open, on the Boston model, for many more hours per week, and a separate 
annual membership of $4 per year would provide access to any of the periodicals. 

Unfortunately, few people took advantage of the reading room in the first few 
months, and the first annual report is full of complaints about the ingratitude of the 
Providence public. By 1834 the room was closed and the periodicals moved to the 
main library. 

Just as the founders of the Providence Library Company had opened their doors 
in 1753 with lofty ambitions about how its collection of “usefull and Edifying books” 
would “tend to the Benefit and Instruction of the Inhabitants” of the town, so did the 
founders of the Providence Athenaeum have ambitious dreams. They claimed to be 
building an institution that would exert “the choicest moral and intellectual influ- 
ence” on the city of Providence and its inhabitants. They deplored the apparent lack 
of interest in the reading room, asking rhetorically, “Is it possible that gentlemen 
have so little taste or disposition for the elegant literature of the day, that they will 
not give an hour or two now or then to cull from it?—or are business, money and the 
love of money, so engrossing, so enchanting, as to merge the thoughts of all else and 
leave no time for what can elevate the mind, elevate the standard of public sentiment 
and do something toward making the community in which we live as remarkable for 
its intellectual refinement, as for its industry and enterprise?” ® 

Meanwhile the old Providence Library Company was trying to compete. In 1831 
the directors purchased new books, including The Library of Useful Knowledge, 
Entertaining Knowledge, and Harper's Family Library, reflecting their attempts to 
appeal to a broader public. They also talked to Russell Warren, architect of the Arcade 
(and shareholder in the Providence Athenaeum), about designing a building. In 1831 
he submitted an estimate for a library “complete with steps and wall in front, of split 
granite,” the cost of which, he said, would not exceed $6,000. No more meetings 
were recorded until July 1832, when a group of proprietors called a special meeting 
to discuss amalgamation with the young, lively (and much more highbrow) 
Providence Athenaeum. 
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Audubon and his Birds 


Eighty-two complete sets of Audubon’s folios 
were sold in the United States. When Providence 
author and longtime Athenaeum member 
Waldemar Fries published his magisterial The 
Double Elephant Folio: The Story of John James 
Audubon's “Birds of America” in 1973, there 

were only nine sets still in the hands of their 
original owners, and by 2002 the number had 
decreased to eight. The other sets can be found 
at the Library of Congress, the Massachusetts 
State House Library, the Boston Athenaeum, 
Harvard University, the American Philosophical 
Society (Philadelphia), Columbia University, and 
the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia). 


The Providence Athenaeum’s Collection, 1831 


The Providence Athenaeum’ directors held their first annual meeting on November 
28, 1831, when they described and categorized the 889 volumes already in their col- 
lection. Almost half the books were in the catch-all category of “All others, including 
Classics, Politics, Commerce and Miscellaneous Works, e.g. Family Library, Cook’s 
Classics and Constable’s Miscellany,” while the largest individual categories were 
poetry and foreign history. Books on theology made up less than 5 percent of the 
total. Within a year the total number of volumes had increased to 1,860; the library 
was growing fast. 

In January 1832 the question of subscribing to John James Audubon’s Birds of 
America was raised. Ornithology was all the rage; as the editor of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine mused, until recently the word would have “required interpre- 
tation in mixed company” but now “one seldom meets with man, woman, or child 
who does not know a hawk from a handsaw.”’ 

Audubon was at the center of this craze and he worked hard to make his Birds sell 
and make himself rich. Born Jean Rabine in Haiti in 1785, the illegitimate son of a 
slave-trading French sea captain and a local woman, he was brought up in France 
by his father, Jean Audubon, and his father’s forgiving wife. He moved to the United 
States in 1803. After many futile efforts to make his fortune, he hit on his “great idea” 
in 1820 and spent the remaining thirty-one years of his life pursuing, shooting, stuff- 
ing, drawing, and then selling prints of almost every bird and animal in America. He 
cultivated an image of himself as an American woodsman; he grew his hair long and 
wore a fringed buckskin jacket. Unlike other artists, he insisted that the birds be 
reproduced life-size The printers used “elephant folio” paper, which is about three 
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The birds fly around the Athenaeum 


The 435 loose Audubon plates were bound in 
four volumes in 1847 at a cost of $60. For many 
years they were kept in the Egyptian cabinet 
designed by John Russell Bartlett, and they were 
moved to the new art room toward the end 

of the nineteenth century. During World War I 
they were removed to a vault in the bank for 


safekeeping. 


Helen Roelker Kessler remembers a great moment 
in 1930 when she saw the Audubons. She was 
ten or eleven at the time and had already been 
visiting the library on her own for several years. 
She had developed an interest in birds. She was 
a serious little girl: “I had limited access to the 
Art Room,” she recalled, “the only kid who did,” 
and she was allowed to look—but not touch— 
under the supervision of a librarian. “They made 
a date for me and I had to crawl up on some- 
thing because I wasn’t tall enough.” '° Kessler 
must have been one of the first people to see the 
plates after they were backed with linen in 1929, 
when the whole set was rebound in eight parts. 
By the 1990s conservators realized that the 

glue was damaging the prints, so the linen was 


carefully removed. 


feet by four feet. He posed the birds as if they were swooping, fleeing, fighting, singing, 
or, in the case of a group of mockingbirds, defending their nest from a rattlesnake. 
The vivid prints made armchair wilderness travelers out of their admiring viewers. 

By the time the Athenaeum started discussing a subscription, the first volume, 
consisting of 100 plates, had already been engraved and hand-painted by a staff of 
watercolorists in London. They were sent in sets of five to subscribers who ranged 
from King George IV of England to Miss Euphemia Gifford, a cousin of Audubon’s 
wife, Lucy. They were not cheap; each volume, unbound, cost $200 (this worked out 
to $2 per print), and four volumes were projected. The board was cautious; although 
they approved the idea in principle, they felt the cost should be raised by subscription, 
rather than by using library funds. Dr. Thomas Webb was the moving force and set to 
work persuading twelve Athenaeum proprietors to give $25 each toward a subscrip- 
tion. This payment would cover the first volume and half the cost of the second. 
Webb argued, with remarkable foresight, that the library’s possession of such a work 
was “admirably calculated for giving a character to and establishing permanently 
the reputation of the institution.” 

The twelve subscribers, who included manufacturers Robert Rhodes and Amasa 
Manton, physician John Mackie, and banker Cyrus Butler, were cautious men; 
instead of donating the funds to the library for the purchase of the plates, they made 
a conditional loan. They agreed to transfer their rights to the work in return for a 
refund of their $25, plus interest. This sum would, the library directors hoped, be 
raised by an exhibition of the plates, planned for the Arcade in July. These hopes 
were dashed, as the plates not only failed to arrive in time for Independence Day, 
but also were not on hand by the time of Brown University’s commencement cere- 
monies in September. Thomas Webb, who was corresponding with Marsh, Capen, 
and Lyon, the Boston book dealers who were handling the sale, told them that the 
non-arrival of the Audubons had been “the cause of so much vexation and trouble” 
that he was almost ready to abandon the effort to obtain them. When the plates 
eventually were displayed, they attracted only a handful of visitors at fifty cents a 
time, so after paying for advertising, tickets, and someone to sit in the room, the net 
profits were a meager $14.75. The Athenaeum fared better three years later, when 
more of the plates were exhibited, and this time they made a profit of $72.04.* 

The saga of the Audubons continued for several years, and negotiations continued 
even after the Providence Athenaeum and the Providence Library Company merged 
in 1836. In August 1840 Audubon visited the library, brought as a visitor to the 
Athenaeum by Moses Brown Ives; his name, neatly written in pencil, appears in the 
book of “Strangers Introduced.” The subscription was still problematic. Audubon 
wrote in his diary, “The Athenaeum won't pay without an a/c being presented and 
says that 10 plates are missing in the lot? Nous Verrons!”* This misunderstanding was 
eventually sorted out, and in 1847 the Athenaeum started subscribing to Audubon’s 
animal series. 

Problems with the plates notwithstanding, an energetic committee met monthly 
(except on September 3, 1832, when, as the minutes note, the secretary, Dr. Thomas 
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H. Webb, was “necessarily engaged in consequences of the cases of cholera that 
occurred here yesterday and this morning”). Cholera or not, books were donated, 
and deals with members were made or rejected—Jonathan Aborn’s effort to get the 
Athenaeum to take over his subscription to the Encyclopedia Americana was firmly 
rejected, though John Kingsbury, preceptor of the young ladies’ high school at the 
rear of 123 Benefit Street, had better luck with his offer. On November 5, 1832, he 
proposed transferring his contribution to the Audubon fund to the Athenaeum in 
return for a stockholder’s share, an offer that was accepted. Two years later, on a 
motion of Thomas Doyle, the same deal was extended to the other “donors” as their 
$25 loans were not redeemable any other way. 

Meanwhile, the Athenaeum decided to broaden its appeal slightly by adding to 
the library “a class of books which heretofore had not received their attention.” 
Accordingly, in March 1835, Athenaeum representatives attended an auction of a former 
circulating library where they obtained about 500 volumes of “standard works” and 
about 200 volumes of “miscellaneous light reading.” John Russell Bartlett was 
somewhat defensive about this purchase, noting that the library committee had 
“considered it inexpedient” to spend money on “novels and other light reading,” yet 
“with a view to gratify the taste of all, the purchase alluded to was considered a 
desirable one.”"' As the Providence Athenaeum’s collection grew, so did worries 
about its preservation. It was decided to limit circulation of certain books, and, as 
John Kingsbury remarked in 1832, “If the restraints imposed by the board seem to 
any individual more rigid than the constructive power of the constitution justifies, 
let him go and look at the torn, scratched, blotted, mutilated and plate stolen volumes 
of the Providence Library, and he will be convinced that our regulations ought not 
only to be rigid, but to be rigidly adhered to.” 


Plans for Amalgamation 


It would seem that the board members of the new Providence Athenaeum were 
more enthusiastic about amalgamation than were the directors of the Providence 
Library Company. Talks continued, and as the Library Company procrastinated, the 
Athenaeum directors recorded some reservations. “In case a union could be effected, 
it should not be binding on the Athenaeum unless at least sixty members of the 
Library Company should join the new Institution,” they said in November 1832. By 
1834, as talks dragged on, John Russell Bartlett was sounding pessimistic: “To expect 
any assistance from the liberality of the public is the most hopeless course...” He 
crossed out the following passage, perhaps feeling it was too critical of his fellow 
Rhode Islanders: “Our State can boast of having produced as many great men in pro- 
portion to the population as any in the union—but it was not owing to any assistance 
afforded them by the public—rather the reverse, they rose to power and influence 
from their own individual assertions.” An infuriated Bartlett further complained: “It 
is the money-making mania, the idea that every association shall be subservient to 
one cause, & that every investment of money shall produce its equivalent or interest 
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in money alone.” He concluded: “If sufficient interest cannot be felt in the institution 
to keep it alive, let it be dissolved at once—and not suffer it to linger as its sister 
Library has for years.” If, on the other hand, the proprietors were determined not to 
give in, “let us put our shoulders to the wheel with renewed energy,” thereby erect- 
ing an institution “which shall be an honor to our city and which shall render per- 
manent benefit to our rising generation.” ” 

Trouble lay in the differences between the share prices; the Library Company’s 
proprietors had paid only from $3 to $8 per share, while the Athenaeum’s had paid 
$25. Nevertheless, there were high hopes that agreement could be reached, however 
narrowly. The minutes of the last meeting of the Providence Library Company, held 
on December 22, 1835, end on a despondent note. Not only had all efforts to raise 
funds for a new building failed, but also efforts to merge with the Athenaeum. Rufus 
Waterman's offer of land had expired because “so much time had passed while the 
committee was making the necessary arrangements,” while Zachariah Allen, who 
headed the committee negotiating with the Athenaeum (and who had since become 
a shareholder in it), reported that the parties had not been able to agree on terms. 
The last resolution in the record book instructs a committee to “sell or dispose of the 
property and settle the debts of this Corporation.” 

Five weeks later, the disagreements and difficulties were settled, and on January 
25, 1836, both groups of proprietors met at the Masonic Hall, having crafted a suc- 
cessful compromise. They announced that “after mature deliberation” they had 
“severally resolved to dispose of their Libraries and dissolve their corporations” and 
would then apply to the General Assembly for a totally new charter, thus creating a 
new library. The charter was signed by 283 men, and many of these transferred their 
allegiances from the old libraries to the new. The first meeting of the new library, 
named simply “The Athenaeum’ so as to distinguish it from the recently dissolved 
Providence Athenaeum, was called for February 22, 1836. William S. Patten, secretary, 
urged the incorporators to attend “for the purpose of organizing the institution and 
to take into consideration measures to make it universally useful and popular.” It 
was time for a new chapter in the library’s history to begin. 
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PART III The Athenaeum in Providence, 1836-1849 
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Market Square in 1844 


Showing from the left: the Old Coffee House; 
Manufacturers’ Hotel, the Old Stage Rendezvous; 
the Old City Building, Franklin Hall; Franklin 
House, and the Hoppin Building. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Organizing the Athenaeum 


Providence was an exhilarating, and alarming, place in the 1830s. Huge changes 
were underway as industry replaced the slower rhythms of craftwork, farming, and 
trade Every passenger ship brought newcomers to the country, mostly from England, 
but an increasing number from Ireland, and every stagecoach brought young men 
and women from all over New England looking for work. Minor improvements in 
sanitation and nutrition (though not, as yet, in medical care) meant more babies 
survived infancy and the population grew rapidly. Providence was expanding. When 
it became a city in 1832 it had some 17,000 inhabitants, and within eight years that 
number had grown by almost one-third, to over 23,000. After June 1835, when the 
first steam locomotive chugged into the station at India Point, many of the new- 
comers arrived by train. Locomotives were both alarming and fascinating; they 
puffed and snorted and frightened the cows, but railways were to the mid-nineteenth 
century what the computer became to the late twentieth century. They quickened 
the pace of life while being a symbol of the modern, the new, the up-to-date. They 
united the country and because of the need for schedules, created a society in which 
time was important. They also affected the distribution of books and reading, and 
culture became more uniform. 

Providence was no longer just a little seaport trading with exotic places. The 
docks were full of coal barges from Pennsylvania as the factories moved into town, 
and the air got smokier as steam power replaced water in the textile mills and 
machine shops. When Scotsman Thomas Hamilton arrived in Providence in the 
winter of 1833, he was appalled by the dirty approach to an inn where he hoped to 
stay and the indifference of the landlord who was “too busily engaged in mixing 
brandy and water for a party of smokers” to notice his arrival.’ 

The city fathers were eager that such conditions be remedied. They had already 
started to improve conditions in the jail and the workhouse; they would soon build 
an asylum for the insane and a better hospital for the indigent, and now some of them 
felt that a good library was necessary. As life and work became more complicated, 
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Zachariah Allen Jr. (1795-1882) 


An industrialist with a conscience, Zachariah 
Allen graduated from Brown in 1813 and became 
a lawyer and a member of the Providence City 
Council. In 1822 he built a new mill on the 
Woonasquatucket River in North Providence 
and laid out Allendale, a model village for his 
mill workers. After visiting England he patented 
an improved steam cut-off valve and a domestic 
central heating system. He suggested a mutual 
fire insurance scheme for mill owners, the first 
in America. It became Allendale Insurance 

(now FSG Global). In 1840 he set up free evening 
classes for his workers and tied completion of 
classes to a higher wage scale. He was president 
of the Providence Association of Manufacturers 
and Mechanics with whom he was influential 

in creating the Providence Public Library in 
1878. He was also president of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society for many years, served on 
Brown University’s board of trustees, and was 
active in the affairs of the Athenaeum until his 


death at the age of eighty-seven. 


the desire for education spread. A public high school was chartered in 1838. It 
opened in 1844 at the junction of Waterman and Benefit Streets with eighty male and 
eighty-four female students; education and literacy were increasingly a female 
province. Cultural life flourished and a theater was built on Dorrance Street. As yet 
there were no tax-supported public libraries, but the reading public could borrow 
books on very moderate terms from the Mechanics and Manufacturers Association 
and the Providence Franklin Society, while the First Baptist Church had a small 
library for its members. Several organizations sponsored public lectures, and the 
Franklin Lyceum was to bring Ralph Waldo Emerson, the most popular speaker of 
the day, to town. Opportunities for self-improvement abounded, as did chances for 
going astray. The supply of bars and grog shops, brothels and gambling dens 
increased to meet the desires of young men living in hotels and boarding houses, as 
well as catering to the fancies of older men. 


The Athenaeum Takes Shape 


The new Athenaeum in Providence was part of the general effort to provide self- 
improvement. It was not the only library in town, but its organizers were determined 
that it should be the best. In February 1836 they secured an act of incorporation from 
the General Assembly (see Appendix 10). During the next eight months Samuel Colt 
patented his six-shooter, McGuffey’s Reader first appeared, the young Englishman 
Charles Dickens published his first book, and thousands of miles away in Texas the 
Alamo fell; while in Providence the committee, led by forty-year-old Zachariah 
Allen, met repeatedly to work out the fine print of the new library. Meanwhile, as 
negotiations between their directors went on, both the Providence Library 
Company and the Providence Athenaeum remained closed. 

Allen and his colleagues had some successes, some failures. All but eight of the 
Providence Athenaeum members agreed to accept shares in the new institution, and 
negotiations to buy their stock of books proceeded smoothly. Some 1,680 volumes, 
a number of which were recognized as “rare, costly and excellent,” were purchased 
from the Providence Library Company’s collection. A further 2,400 books were 
bought from the Providence Athenaeum. Most of the latter were comparatively new 
“and, with few exceptions, truly valuable.” As United States District Judge John 
Pitman, the Athenaeum’ first president, noted, many of the books were printed in 
England and “they exhibit a style of typography which, unhappily for the credit of 
public taste, our enterprising American publishers are not encouraged to imitate.” 


“A Public Spirited and Munificent Proposition” 


The Athenaeum board asked Moses Brown Ives (1794-1857) to be president. Busy with 
his commercial and industrial empire, he declined the office; nevertheless, he made 
a significant contribution to the library’s future. As executor of his late father’s estate, 
along with his uncle Nicholas Brown II and his brother Robert, he made “a public 
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spirited and munificent proposition” in the form of what would now be called a 
matching grant. On March 9g, 1836, he offered the plot of land (valued at $4,000) on 
which the Athenaeum now stands, for “an Edifice to be erected in stone or Brick,” 
together with $6,000 toward the building and a further $4,000 for books, provided 
that an equal amount be raised by “the subscriptions of responsible persons.” 

John Russell Bartlett and Henry Anthony immediately set out to collect subscrip- 
tions and by October 1836 they had raised—and banked—an impressive $15,604.50, 
which more than matched the amount needed. They did this in the nick of time, for 
in the following year, 1837, there was a financial panic followed by one of the worst 
economic depressions in American history. Rhode Island then had some of the 
strictest banking laws in the country and no local banks failed, but the depression 
affected trade and orders for textiles, and many people were out of work. The sums 
collected by Bartlett and his colleagues varied from $1,000 pledges from merchants 
Moses Brown and Crawford Allen to $2 from shoe store proprietor Rufus Greene Jr. 
(see Appendix 11). One hundred ninety-five men, two women, and four business 
firms contributed. Of the three-quarters of these donors whose occupations were 
listed in the 1836 Providence City Directory, thirty-five were described as merchants, 
though that covered a wide range of activity from the China trade moguls to small 
shopkeepers. Seventeen described themselves as manufacturers, while fifteen were 
grocers, and another fifteen were lawyers or public officials. Only three were mariners; 
this was in stark contrast to the occupations of the founders of the Providence 
Library Company eighty-three years earlier. It is worth noting that almost a quarter 
of the people who contributed to the building fund never joined the Athenaeum. 
Perhaps they represented that archetype of Jacksonian America, the “common man” 
who believed that education was a good thing and to be encouraged, even if these 
particular men were too busy making their ways in the world to read. 

The religious affiliations of the Athenaeum’s founders varied. They were all 
Protestants of one kind or another (the Roman Catholic Cathedral of SS Peter and 
Paul was to be dedicated in 1838, while the first Jewish congregation had to wait until 
1854). Merchant Nicholas Brown II, though never baptized, owned nineteen pews in 
the First Baptist Church. (Moses Brown became a Quaker, though most of his family 
was Baptist.) Frederick Farley was pastor of the Unitarians at Westminster Congre- 
gational Church; grocer Hezekiah Anthony was a Methodist; cotton broker Josiah 
Chapin as well as tin-plate worker James Eames and tallow chandler Henry L. Kendall 
were members of the High Street Congregational Church; and manufacturer Phillip 
Allen was Episcopalian. Like the street preachers, the itinerant revivalists, the Freewill 
Baptists, and the Universalists, the various Protestant denominations shared a com- 
mitment to evangelical religion, following the Great Revival of 1820, though they 
were less other-worldly, and more rooted in the notions of individual self-control 
and social order, and more interested in the culture of the marketplace.’ 

Class differences were starting to become more important in America in the 1830s, 
though, as Alexis de Tocqueville observed (his Democracy in America was published 
in 1835), there was still a “general equality of conditions...All classes meet continually 
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The Providence Franklin Society 


Franklin Societies existed in many American 
towns and cities. The Providence Franklin Society 
was founded in 1821 by a group of thirteen ama- 
teur scientists interested in geology and botany, 
and in carrying out chemical experiments; by 
1838 it had seventy members who met weekly to 
hear lectures. They collected and displayed more 
than 2,000 rocks and minerals and examples of 
virtually every plant that grew in the state. They 
also had a small library and already owned a 
building on Waterman Street, but in 1838 

agreed to contribute to the cost of building the 
Athenaeum in return for space in the basement 
for their collections and scientific apparatus. 
Unfortunately the arrangement was relatively 
short-lived, as in December 1848 the directors of 
the Athenaeum received a plaintive letter from 
the Franklin Society’s directors, asking to be 
released from the agreement. They explained 
that the basement floor was so damp, because 
of “an unfortunate error in the construction of 
the building,” that much of their natural history 
collection was ruined and “the evil is every 

day increasing.” After deliberation the library 
directors refunded the Franklin Society half 

of the $3,000 it had contributed to the building 
fund, in return for its directors relinquishing 
their perpetual lease.* When the Franklin Society 
disbanded in 1922, it transferred $1,000 in bank 
stock to the Providence Athenaeum, as this had 
been the intention of donor William T. Grinnell, 


who had been a member of both organizations.° 


and no haughtiness at all results in the differences in social position. Everyone 
shakes hands...’* The men who joined the Athenaeum in its first year were predom- 
inantly middle-class, although it would be inaccurate to call it a purely middle-class 
institution, as the mercantile and manufacturing gentry joined, as did numerous 
skilled artisans. The proprietors included shopkeepers, clerks, merchants, attorneys, 
manufacturers, at least four leather workers, a pewterer, a watchmaker, and a firm 
of carpenters. Most were householders, though a few young men boarded, usually 
in the Franklin House. They were also split fairly evenly between the east and west 
sides of town. All the early proprietors were men, though two women, namely the 
very wealthy Miss Candace Allen, a member of the manufacturing family, along with 
a grocer’s wife, Mrs. Samuel G. Arnold, contributed to the building fund. A glance at 
the librarian’s charging book of 1836 reveals, however, that women were taking out a 
large proportion of the books.* 

The Athenaeum, like its predecessors, was intended to be a public library. Its 
leaders saw themselves as ambassadors of culture to “all classes of the community,” 
adding that “the salutary influences of a public Library are but imperfectly felt, unless 
they come to pervade the general mind and to mould, in some sort, the prevailing 
tastes, habits and opinions.” This high-mindedness might explain the complaints 
pasted into a venerable Athenaeum scrapbook, bemoaning the fact that when the 
new proprietors had “opened the fountain” of knowledge, relatively few Providence 
residents were inclined to drink. When the Athenaeum opened, 291 individuals had 
paid their $15 for shares, but only 157 of them ever availed themselves of the library. 

Under the terms of the Ives land offer, a new building would house not only the 
Athenaeum, but also the Rhode Island Historical Society and the Franklin Society. 
The Historical Society had an option on a lot further up College Hill and was already 
negotiating with the General Assembly for a lottery to help finance the building. 
Accordingly they turned down the opportunity to use part of the library, and eight 
years later opened their own Cabinet Building on Waterman Street. The Franklin 
Society, on the other hand, agreed to contribute $3,000 as well as pay a “nominal” 
annual rent for the whole basement floor of the building. 

The Athenaeum in Providence opened its doors on Monday, October 10, 1836. As 
a temporary measure, until its own building was ready, it used the same chambers 
in the Arcade formerly occupied by the short-lived Providence Athenaeum. The rent 
was $48.63 per quarter. The library was open six days a week from three until five in 
the afternoon (the following April another hour was added), and twenty-two-year- 
old Samuel Peckham, then a student in the law office of attorney Richard W. Greene, 
was offered the job of librarian at a salary of $200 a year. Fifty years later he recalled 
that, before becoming librarian, he used to notice the books displayed on the shelves 
near the library’s windows and as many of them were unfamiliar, he “longed for an 
opportunity to become acquainted with and peruse, those attractive volumes.” 
Whether it was just luck or whether Judge Greene had put in a good word for him, 
he did not know, but he took the job and served as librarian for the next two years 
“with great delight and profit to himself and he trusts to the satisfaction of the 
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Samuel Peckham (1814-1895) 


Samuel Peckham was the first librarian of the 
Athenaeum and served the library either as an 
officer or board member for forty-one years. 
Trained as a lawyer, but apparently too shy to 
appear in court, he served as master in chancery 
for thirty years. He wrote the 1886 history of the 
Athenaeum. He also wrote a number of “fugitive 
pieces” for friends, which he was too modest to 
publish. He graduated from Brown in 1832, 

and according to his obituary in the Providence 
Journal, “Unlike most college graduates, he kept 
up his studies after graduation and thus became 
familiar with French and German, while also 
extending his knowledge of Latin and Greek. So 
profound was his love of learning that he took 
up the study of Hebrew after he was 60 years 
old and learned to read the Old Testament in 
the original.” His wife died of smallpox in 1849 
after only three years of marriage; he never 


married again.® 


Proprietors and visitors.” The directors also hired two young women, Julia and 
Maria Simons, members of a family of printers, to cover the books with stout paper, 
and paid them $36 for a month's work.’ 

A reading room, a “pleasant resort,” also opened with great “anticipations of 
benefit” under the supervision of the lively Thomas Rodman, later to be mayor of 
Providence. He was paid $100 a year to open the room each evening. It was not a great 
success; few people “found the leisure, or felt the inclination” to spend time there, 
and by the end of the year the board was seriously considering ending the experiment. 


Designing the Building 


Until 1836 the library, in its various incarnations, had always been located in borrowed 
or rented premises. The rooms in the Arcade were, however, far from satisfactory, and 
the building committee was hard at work. Its members were industrialist Zachariah 
Allen, wine merchant John J. Stimson, and attorney William S. Patten, the cashier of 
the Manufacturer’s Bank. Thanks to the generous gift of Moses Brown Ives and the 
hustle of John Russell Bartlett and his colleagues, they were in a position to plan and 
organize a new building, the first in the library’s more than eighty years of existence 

On April 27, 1836, architect (and library proprietor) Russell Warren, who had cre- 
ated the Arcade just a few years earlier, brought his plans for the new building to a 
board meeting. The committee sent it out for estimates to “various mechanics,” but 
the results “so very far exceeded” the funds in hand that the board decided to think 
again. By the time it reached this decision, Warren was in Nova Scotia on business, 
so they approached the famous Philadelphia architect William Strickland, who 
made a special journey to Providence some time in July or August 1836 to survey the 
site and draw up a plan. It has been suggested that the connection was made through 
the Franklin Society, as Strickland was a member of the Philadelphia chapter of the 
organization.° 

Strickland’s visit to Providence yielded a plan that the board hoped “would not be 
beyond the pecuniary ability of this Corporation to execute.” Economic conditions 
were unstable, however; the prices of labor and materials were “high and fluctuating,” 
and there was a “general derangement and uncertainty in which all the relations of 
business seem to be involved,” so much so that several local building firms turned 
down the contract. Nevertheless, the board decided to go ahead, giving the building 
committee authority to make whatever changes seemed necessary in the interests 
of economy, with the total building cost not to exceed $16,000. So when William 
Strickland’s plan was finally approved, Brown and Ives handed over the title to the 
land, as well as $2,500 in cash with the rest of the money to follow. In February the 
Franklin Society formally agreed to contribute $3,000 with the prophetic proviso 
that if at any time within two years of the building’s completion the basement 
proved too damp and it found “evident injury accruing or likely to accrue to the 
apparatus, collections or Library of the Society,” the claim on the building would be 
relinquished in return for $1,500. 
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William Strickland (1788-1854) 


Born in New Jersey, Strickland grew up in 
Philadelphia and was one of the first American- 
trained architects. He studied architecture and 
engineering under English-born Benjamin 
Latrobe, who introduced the Greek Revival style 
to America and was responsible for the layout 


of much of Washington, D.C. 


Strickland opened his own architectural practice 
in 1818 and designed commercial and adminis- 
trative buildings, theaters, and churches, as well 
as undertaking engineering projects such as 
railroads, canals, and dams. He became one of 
America’s most distinguished classical architects 
and as the first president of the National 
Association of Architects, contributed to the 


professionalization of architecture. 


Strickland designed the State Capitol in Nashville 
and the Old Stock Exchange in Philadelphia, 
and executed the plans for the restoration work 
on Independence Hall. He was responsible for 
so many public buildings in Philadelphia that he 
was dubbed the “city architect.” The Providence 


Athenaeum is his only New England building. 


Strickland’s original plan was altered, mainly by making the structure some twenty 
feet shorter than planned. Local master builders were hired to do the construction, 
and Russell Warren, back from Nova Scotia and apparently bearing no grudge, gave 
the building committee “the advantage of his valuable assistance in the details and 
they have fully availed themselves of it.” Meanwhile the Athenaeum’s canny treasurer, 
banker Stephen Tripp, took advantage of low stock prices at the beginning of 1837 
and invested the building fund in bank stock, hoping to make a profit when the 
economy recovered. 

The ground was broken on April 4, 1837, and between May and November master 
mason Samuel B. Durfee and his men constructed a Doric temple, forty-eight feet 
wide, seventy-eight feet deep and thirty-one feet high. The two columns, each made 
of a single piece of dressed granite fourteen feet high, were from Quincy, 
Massachusetts, while the sides were of rough ashlar from a granite quarry in 
Johnston, Rhode Island. The stone cost a little over $3,400. The roof was covered 
with zinc. Ebenezer Carpenter, the appropriately named master carpenter, then got 
to work on the inside. The Franklin Society’s quarters in the basement comprised 
four large rooms and two “commodious entrances,” one at the north and one at the 
south, near which was a stairway to the upper floor. 

The building was ready to occupy by early 1838, but movement of the books from 
the Arcade was delayed until early July to avoid damaging them before the building 
was thoroughly dried out. Meanwhile the directors advertised the post of librarian, 
as Samuel Peckham had finished his law training and was stepping down. Forty-five 
men applied for the job, perhaps a reflection of the desperate economic conditions 
of the time. After the nationwide bank failures in mid-1837, all Rhode Island textile 
mills had closed and thousands of people, including young men starting out as 
clerks in the mills, were thrown out of work. Stephen Weeden was duly appointed at 
$500 per year, a respectable salary, but hardly princely. Weeden was to open the 
library six days a week. The directors had taken out fire insurance; nevertheless, they 
were extremely concerned about the possibility of fire, so while the library had heat, 
there was no lighting. It was, therefore, only open during hours of daylight: in summer 
from ten in the morning to one in the afternoon, and from three to six in the 
evening. In winter the library closed at sunset. The reading room, which was illumi- 
nated by oil lamps, was to stay open until nine every evening; the newspapers and 
periodicals stored there were less precious, though no less combustible. 

Once the library was opened, the books arranged, and bills paid, the directors 
held monthly meetings. The president noted proudly in 1839 that they had never 
“been adjourned for want of a quorum” nor “disturbed by the exhibition of a single 
element of discord.”"° Housekeeping details were discussed, such as the installation 
of a stove (the directors made a deal with the coal merchant, who took a share in the 
library in part payment of his bill), or the purchase of carpets (they purchased “200 
yards and one half” and paid $366.57, including “the making and putting down”). 
This expenditure was justified as “ensuring additional warmth in winter and a more 
thorough provision for the quiet which all who visit the Library for the purpose of 
reading, demand and ought to find.”" 
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Paying the Bills 


It was not until August 5, 1839, that the building committee could declare their work 
done. Breathing a collective sigh of relief, Zachariah Allen, John Stimson, and William 
S. Patten reported to the board that their duties had been “so expensive, so responsi- 
ble, so long continued and so laborious.” The cost was higher than planned because 
of the excavation work necessary to build the library into the hill—a siting decision 
that was to cause many problems with damp over the years. The elegant cast iron 
fence was also expensive. Nevertheless, the job was done and the board extended 
the committee a vote of thanks for its hard work, which had resulted in “the erection 
of this beautiful temple of science of letters.” 


The final itemized bill read: 


For the Mason’s work and materials &c incident thereto $9,703.88 


For the Carpenter’s work and materials &c incident thereto $4,957.16 


For painting the Building inside and out $270.34 
Making the cost of the Building, to be $14,930.58 
For excavation &c, preparatory to building $2,234.14 
For bank-wall, embankments, & finishing grounds $912.13 
For fences $742.90 
For side walks $90.75 
For altering Plans and Specifications $45.00 
Making the costs of the incidents to the Building $4,025.18 
Total amount expended as above stated $18,955.76” 
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CHAPTER 6 


Bust of John Pitman by Annable, in its current 


location next to the director's office. 


Becoming an American Library 


Dedication of the Athenaeum, July 11, 1838 


At half past three in the afternoon of July 1, 1838, a procession formed in front of the 
Athenaeum, then marched the 300 yards to the First Baptist Meeting House. 
Although those two buildings have remained essentially the same since 1838, their 
surroundings have changed a great deal. The Athenaeum was dug into a hillside and 
there was a sleep slope where Athenaeum Row (erected 1845) now stands. The vol- 
unteer militia company, United Train of Artillery, fired its cannon every Fourth of 
July from this eminence. Opposite the Athenaeum was a piece of sloping land, 
sometimes occupied by a canvas tent when the circus came to town. Next to it was 
the Old Town House, which sat on the present site of the Providence County 
Courthouse. The Rhode Island School of Design did not yet exist, though John 
Holden Greene’s two fine buildings, the Truman Beckwith House on College Street 
and the Rufus Waterman house on Benefit Street, were almost new.’ 

Board president Judge John Pitman, Unitarian minister Edward B. Hall, and 
President Francis Wayland of Brown University led the way, followed by the directors 
of the Athenaeum, clergy from most of the town’s churches, professors from Brown, 
and teachers from the Friends Boarding School. After them marched members of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society and the Franklin Society, the Athenaeum’s pro- 
prietors, and finally “Citizens and Strangers.” The central pews in the First Baptist 
Church were reserved for members of the procession, while the side pews, as well as 
the seats in the gallery were “appropriated to the accommodation of the ladies.”? 

The focus of the occasion was a long address (thirty-seven printed pages) by 
Francis Wayland, in which he expounded on the civilizing influences of libraries. 
Wayland was a strong supporter of public schools and public libraries, though public 
did not in those days mean either free or tax-supported. The Athenaeum was a public 
library, he believed, as it was relatively inexpensive and thus accessible to almost 
everyone. He declared that its object was to provide “the means for the universal 
diffusion of knowledge in its most extensive signification, among the citizens of 
Providence” (the italics were his), and since “God has scattered the seeds of pre- 
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Francis Wayland (1796-1865) 


Francis Wayland, president of Brown University 
from 1827 to 1855, was one of the most influential 
college presidents in the United States, as well 
as one of the most influential Protestant 
clergymen in New England. A Baptist minister, 
Wayland was appointed president of Brown at 
the age of thirty-one. He built up the university 
and introduced progressive educational reforms, 
such as flexible entrance requirements and 
electives. His two textbooks, The Elements of 
Moral Science (1835) and The Elements of 
Political Economy (1837), were read by college 
students for decades, and even Abraham Lincoln 
declared himself a disciple of Francis Wayland. 
Wayland was a conservative Whig in his politics 
and a nineteenth-century liberal in his 
economics. He favored “acquisitive individualism” 
in his alliance with the business leaders of the 
day, and his books provided the theoretical 


underpinning of the individual pursuit of wealth.* 


eminent ability as profusely among the poor as among the rich,” this library was 
designed to provide the whole community, rich or poor, with the means of cultivating 
their talents.’ 

Wayland’s Discourse was long—he spoke for over an hour, on a hot summer after- 
noon—but his remarks shed light on the aims and purposes of the Athenaeum. Like 
many of the leaders of the Athenaeum, Wayland was a Whig and as such had no use 
for Andrew Jackson or the so-called “Age of the Common Man.” Just as de Tocqueville 
had warned of the potential tyranny of the majority and the “depraved taste for 
equality” that “impels the weak to attempt to lower the powerful to their own level,” 
Wayland and many of the other Athenaeum leaders worried about the lowering of 
literary taste and intellectual discourse to the lowest common denominator. Instead 
Wayland wanted to raise the moral tone of the community and saw good literature 
as the way to achieve this end. He was critical of the thoughtless rich as well as of the 
ignorant poor and wanted to find a cultivated middle, where republican simplicity 
could reign. He wanted to foster an aristocracy of talent and felt that “the intellectual 
gifts of the Creator are impartially bestowed upon the rich and the poor.” 

After outlining the history of the library, Wayland praised the directors’ decision 
to buy periodicals so readers could learn “not only what man has done, but what 
man is actually doing.” He was convinced that character was built through reading 
and that the Athenaeum was determined to be “a repository of whatever great, good, 
or beautiful, the English mind has produced.” The great, good, and beautiful (which 
came particularly, it should be noted, from the English mind) would include science, 
history, biography, botany, and zoology, so that the student would gain the knowledge, 
as well as the power of the individual for good or evil. 

Wayland pointed out that while most New Englanders were literate, there were too 
many bad and pernicious books available. “It is up to us,” he intoned, “to determine 
whether this mind, which we have awakened from the slumbers of ignorance, shall 
sink back into lethargy... or whether in its dim gropings after intellectual food, it shall 
imbibe the poison of blank atheism and remorseless, devastating, brute sensuality. ..” 
He advised the Athenaeum to build for posterity and help develop a taste for worth- 
while books such that “The whole people will be cultivated and everyone will enjoy 
the full benefit arising from the complete development of his intellectual nature.” He 
warned against the temptations that came with wealth and the spread of frivolous 
or even vicious amusements, such as the saloon, the theater, or the gambling house. 
He described the young man fresh from the country, taking a post as a merchant’s 
clerk, where, by reason of his “inordinately high salary” he changes into “the fop, the 
gambler and the debauchee.” Even those less tempted by the sins of the flesh fell 
victim, Wayland charged, to “thoughtless extravagance in dress, in habitations, in 
equipage; to the waste of time in useless and effeminating accomplishments and to 
the cultivation of the material and the visible, in preference to the intellectual, the 
social, and the moral.” 

Wayland was not against differences of wealth; rather he feared the political 
effects of selfish indulgence and was concerned that radicalism would flourish if the 
rich paraded their wealth. In a homely anecdote he said: “Any man who chooses, is 
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welcome to wear a better coat than I, but I confess I might be annoyed, if he were to 
stop me whenever we met, to compare our coats together.” The solution to the sin of 
sensual self-indulgence was the cultivation of the intellect, which would encourage 
contemplation and thereby subdue those passions that led to disorder in private or 
in public. This intellectual cultivation would encourage men to stay home and enjoy 
the happiness of “domestic society.” It would moreover protect republican institu- 
tions, since the rich would be more in sympathy with the needs of the poor. Noting 
that it was easy to criticize hereditary systems “in which a thoughtless stripling or an 
imbecile driveller may sway the destinies of a nation,” he argued that if the 
American voters were not properly prepared to “discharge the duties of their high 
office” their decisions might be characterized by “ignorance rendered arrogant by 
power and passion made frantic by uncontrolled gratification,” and American 
democracy would become a “ridiculous farce.” 

Wayland ended his Discourse with a challenge to the citizens of Providence, to the 
“merchant and the manufacturer, the artisan and the man of reading, to the patriot, 
the philanthropist and the Christian.” He urged them all to support the library, 
adding, “I blush to say, that, in this city there are but three hundred subscribers to 
the Athenaeum. There ought to be one thousand.” 

Wayland’s speech was enthusiastically applauded, as were the musical offerings 
composed for the occasion and sung by the ladies and gentlemen of the Glee Club. 
The first was a hymn, written by lawyer and poet William Jewett Pabodie, which 
reflects the optimism of the Athenaeum’s founders. Science, far from making man a 
slave to the machine, will lead to a new day of enlightenment. Pabodie wrote: 


Another day is dawning now, 

A holier splendour streams afar 
Science, with glory on her brow, 
Rejoiceth in her radiant car! 

And as her beams more brightly glow, 
And farther spreads the cheering light, 
Loud let our grateful numbers flow— 


Let heart and voice in praise unite! 


Former assistant librarian Thomas Rodman contributed an ode, also sung by the 
Glee Club. His ode looked less to science than to history and philosophy. He concluded: 


Deep founded is their fame— 

The men of every age— 

Who have writ great deeds and an honored name, 

Upon a glowing page. 

Thus these three men, Wayland, Pabodie, and Rodman, spoke to the meaning and 
purpose of the Athenaeum: it was to improve the minds of the population, particu- 


larly the young, to help them understand the new science of the day and to rejoice 
in the best of the past. 
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Five days later, on July 16, 1838, the Athenaeum finally opened the doors of its new 
building to the public. The books and furniture had been transferred from the Arcade 
over the previous ten days and “carefully arranged” in the alcoves and bookcases 
under the supervision of Samuel Peckham and Stephen Weeden. The arrangement 
of the books was by subject until 1847. The system was then changed, as the librari- 
an felt it looked untidy: “This incongruity of intermixing duodecimos, octavos, quar- 
tos and sometimes even folios, never failed to strike the eye disagreeably.” Instead 
they were arranged by size, within subjects—this looked neater and saved consider- 
able space.® 


Works of Interest and Value 


One of the board’s priorities was to establish a buying policy. It decided that limited 
funds meant buying works written only in English, and that it was important to 
promote “a healthy tone of thought and feeling and help strengthen the securities of 
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human virtue and happiness.”’ The library committee had a total budget of $8,710 
after building expenses were met. It was charged to purchase, at its discretion, 
“works of interest and value.” After spending $1,000 on books from the Providence 
Library Company, $3,925 on the Athenaeum’s books, and $120 for the first sixty 
Audubon plates, the committee had roughly $1,600 to spend. Occasionally the 
prices the committee agreed to pay are included in the minutes: in February 1837, 
for example, it was instructed to pay not more than 12% cents per volume for Sydney 
on Government and no more than 37% cents per volume for the American Annual 
Register. At those prices, the money would go a long way. 

The library committee’s basic preferences lay in science, works of reference — 
items too expensive for most pockets—and literature that had “stood the test of 
time.” Judge Pitman wrote that the committee intended to collect “all works which 
may illustrate the truths and exhibit the progress of science” as well as the classics of 
standard literature. He warned that the Athenaeum was no place for “the exaggerated 
descriptions, the vicious sentiments and the varnished impurities of modern fiction.” 
The young, who “pervert both their taste and their morals” by reading novels that 
“obtain a baleful ascendancy over the passions and the imagination,” should look 
elsewhere. The Athenaeum invited readers to a more healthful repast, “to the perusal 
of works which are in harmony with truth and virtue.” The board, according to 
Pitman, “cannot consent to foster” the “morbid appetite, now so extensively preva- 
lent, for that class of literary productions which inflames the passions and perverts 
the moral sentiments.”* Pitman was to reiterate his distaste for fiction many times 
during his presidency of the Athenaeum. He was not immune to novel reading, how- 
ever; the charging book reveals that he read the Waverley novels, volume by volume 
as they came out, and in July 1837 he was reading Sense and Sensibility. Sir Walter 
Scott and Jane Austen were doubtless in a more lofty and acceptable category. 

By 1847 Pitman’s tune had changed slightly, and he justified the purchase of novels 
in order to satisfy popular taste. He noted, “The intention has been to furnish a suf- 
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Selection of acquisitions from the 1830s 
and 1840s 


12 Bibles, donated by the American Bible Society 


de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 
purchased on the authority of the committee 


A set of books from the Foster Circulating Library 
Recollections of a Southern Matron 


The Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, donated 
by the Missionary Board of the New Jerusalem 
Church 


A Chart of George's Shoal and Bank, Surveyed 
by Order of the Secretary of the Navy in 1837, 
donated by J. L. Tillinghast 


166 books purchased by John Russell Bartlett 
at an auction in New York for $90.29 


58 volumes of Italian books, from Thomas M. 
Burgess 


22 volumes of State Papers, from Tristam Burges 


8 volumes of the catalog of Harvard University 
Library, from the president and fellows of 
Harvard College 


Public Works of Great Britain, donated by 
Amory Chapin 


14 bound volumes of newspapers (dated 
between 1800 and 1806), from the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company 


238 volumes of French classics, from H.N. Slater 


29 volumes of newspapers, left in the will of 
Henry Soule 


Letters on the Latest Form of Infidelity 


A treatise on smallpox from Siam, “a curiosity 
in form and substance” 


ficient amount of current entertaining literature to interest miscellaneous readers 
and at the same time to employ by far the chief portion of the literary fund in the 
purchase of books of substantial character and permanent value.”* The presence of 
young patrons, who were sometimes the only members of proprietors’ families to use 
the Athenaeum, forced Pitman to admit that “Some concession should doubtless be 
made to popular opinion, to fashion and the crude taste of the juvenile portion of 
proprietors’ families,” though if too much latitude were allowed, the Athenaeum 
would become just another circulating library “to the manifest detriment of its true 
function and its best interests.”"* The problem did not go away, however, and Judge 
Pitman noted in September 1850 “most of the books being taken out belong to that 
department of literature which has peculiar attractions both for the young and for 
the old and in reading in which the imagination is exercised more than the reason.” 
He added that although the proprietors asked repeatedly for the latest novel, the 
library committee had “endeavored to exclude...all books of a manifest evil tendency 
and have purchased none but the best of their kind.”" 

The library directors decided in 1840 to import books from England. They did so 
at the urging of John Russell Bartlett (his bookstore was the “respectable House” in 
New York given this valuable commission), and because they believed they would 
get a better product: better paper, clearer type, fewer printing errors. Pitman was not 
happy about certain American publishers, charging that “from a motive of mis- 
placed economy or from a desire to win the popular favor, [they] are in the habit of 
mutilating the editions of English works which they republish, by suppressing some 
portions and by accommodating others to the supposed wants and tastes of 
American readers.” ” 

While the library was still housed in the Arcade, the board had decided that some 
of the books should be kept for reference and not circulate. Of the twenty-seven 
books thus restricted, almost half were dictionaries of one kind or another, while 
many of the others were illustrated books on the antiquities of various parts of the 
world. Soon Audubon’s Ornithology joined the list. The president sounded a warning 
note in his annual report—after explaining that, if some books were not kept from 
circulating, “the Library will, ere long, present a formidable array of incomplete, 
defaced and mutilated editions.” He expressed concern that the board “from a weak 
reluctance to give offence” might grant borrowing privileges to their friends “when 
they are in duty bound to withhold it.” Within weeks both Roger Williams Potter and 
Professor Alexis Caswell (later president of Brown) were allowed to take home books 
designated as non-circulating, so Pitman’s warning was not without merit. A line 
was drawn in January 1838, when a request to take out Audubon’s engraving of an 
owl was refused; Messrs. George W. Jackson and James G. Anthony were told they 
could have access to the print in the library under the supervision of the librarian, if 
they wanted it copied. 

In 1847 library vice president William S. Patten proudly announced that the 
Athenaeum “contains comparatively little which is trashy and ephemeral and 
worthless.” “Substantial” and “permanent” purchases included histories of Holland, 
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Facing page 

Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 

The Athenaeum’s copy of the first edition cost 
$1.25 and the library still has the receipt dated 
October 29, 1855. The book has the copyright 
information handwritten by Walt Whitman 
before being typeset. The Athenaeum may have 
bought the edition on the advice of Rev. Frederic 
H. Hedge, one of the three members of the 
library committee at the time. Hedge was a 
Unitarian clergyman and an associate of Ralph 


Waldo Emerson in the Transcendental Club. 


Rome, Greece, Prussia, France, and Ireland, while in the selection of science books 
the committee accommodated “the wants of young men who have been pursuing 
scientific studies, as well as the tastes and judgments of the more mature” and 
included Barton's Flora Medica, Martin’s Natural History of Monkeys, and Noad’s 
Electricity, among many others. A third of the collection consisted of illustrated books, 
which might be travel, art, or history. Relatively few volumes on religious topics were 
purchased and although the committee avoided buying books in languages other 
than English, gifts of foreign books were seldom refused. The buyers were always 
frugal: they watched for auctions of secondhand books and, if buying from London, 
“no step has been taken without a wary comparison of prices.”“ A glance at the 
accessions book, however, suggests that the purchases were more varied than the 
president announced in his annual report. On September 14, 1847, for example, 
Margaret Fuller’s Papers on Literature and Art and a novel by Maria McIntosh, Two 
Lives, or To Seem and To Be, arrived, while the following week, along with a volume 
on adventures in the Rocky Mountains, came a book by the notorious female doctor 
Mary S. Gove, called Lectures to Women on Anatomy and Physiology, with an Appendix 
on the Water Cure.* 


New Directions 


By the middle of the 1850s, the library's buying policy started to shift, and rather than 
being a repository of European and specifically English thought, it began turning to 
American books. Vice president Patten noted that over the last two decades, 
American works had matched British productions “in quality, if not in quantity.” He 
included historians William H. Prescott and George Bancroft and novelists, poets, 
and essayists such as Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Also on his list, but less well known now, are 
Benjamin Peirce, Augustus Silliman, and Sarah Mytton Maury, author of The 
Statesman of America. Patten claimed that the “intellectual balance of the world” 
was starting to shift. It is interesting to remark who was not included in his notable 
American authors; although the library had copies of Nathaniel Hawthorne's Scarlet 
Letter and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, as well as several of Edgar 
Allen Poe's works, Patten apparently did not consider them “quality” authors. 

As an Athenaeum was, almost by definition, a reading room, it is not surprising 
that the library subscribed to a prodigious number of journals. By 1849, fifty-nine 
periodicals, arriving daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly were “read with fresh and 
constantly increasing eagerness.” They ranged from The Civil Engineer to The 
Christian Examiner, from The Eclectic Magazine to the Horticulturalist, from The 
Gentleman’s Magazine to The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. Inclusion of the 
monthly World of Fashion suggests that the women readers of the Athenaeum were 
not ignored, though whether the learned gentlemen of the committee felt this was 
part of the “trashy and ephemeral” was not recorded. 
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Shedding a Genial Influence: Art and Rare Books 


Soon after the Athenaeum opened its doors, the board received a letter from the 
Hon. Samuel Larned, offering a copy by an unnamed “eminent Roman artist” of 
Gilbert Stuart’s famous full-length portrait of George Washington. Larned wrote the 
directors “May it...long continue to adorn the Halls of the Literary Institution over 
which you preside, shedding a genial influence over the place and lending its inspiring 
aid to the rich stores of learning there collected, in forming the character of our 
youth and pointing their ambition and their patriotism to worthy and virtuous 
objects.”"® The painting was hung in the directors’ room to the north of the main 
door, where it presided over meetings until it was moved to its present position at 
the foot of the stairs. 

The Athenaeum’ art collection grew steadily. In 1840 James Phalen, former pro- 
prietor of the lottery office, gave “ten well-executed busts of illustrious personages, 
ancient and modern” which were placed on top of the library alcoves. When the 
shelving was extended to the ceiling nearly thirty years later, the busts found higher 
perches from which to survey the library’s patrons. 


The Description de l’Egypte and the Musée Francais 


Two weeks after Larned’s gift the directors received another letter. Some of 
Providence’s wealthiest citizens were offering to donate “a perfect and elegant 
copy” of the Description de l’Egypte. They claimed, with some justification, that it 
was “unequalled by any other publication ever issued in Europe.” It was certainly 
enormous, comprising fourteen volumes of plates as well as eleven volumes of text. 
Three of the folios were Grand-Jesus, the name referring to the largest paper size 
used in printing at that time (it had to be specially made) and the other eleven 
volumes were only a little smaller. The Musée Frangais, also large and commissioned 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, was donated in 1838 and is a close second in terms of the 
quality of the engravings.” 

The Description de l’Egypte was a product of Napoleon's expedition to Egypt in 
1798-1799. After capturing Alexandria and Cairo, but losing his fleet to British 
Admiral Horatio Nelson at the Battle of the Nile, Napoleon returned to France some- 
what precipitously. He left behind a corps of scholars, artists, and civil engineers in 
a newly created Institute for Egyptian Study. Over the next few years hundreds of 
artists and architects recorded sculpture, monuments, paintings, mummies, and 
papyri, which appeared in twenty-five volumes between 1809 and 1828. The subject 
matter included Egypt ancient and modern, plus the natural history of the region. 
The set that found its way to the Athenaeum was part of the first printing and origi- 
nally belonged to the ultra-Royalist French statesman, Jules Armand, Prince de 
Polignac (1780-1847). He had the distinction of being imprisoned both by Napoleon 
(from 1804 to 1814) and by the Chamber of Peers from 1830 to 1836 after his reac- 
tionary measures precipitated the July Revolution in France. After his banishment 
his effects were sold in Paris." 
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Judge Pitman announced the donation of the Description de l’Egypte at the third 
annual meeting, noting of Napoleon that “whatever may be thought of the ambitious 
views, either of national or personal aggrandizement of this remarkable man with all 
his peculiar energy and tact,” the Description de l’Egypte now allowed the world to 
gaze “in rapt awe...upon those stupendous monuments of the days of the Pharaohs 
and the Ptolemies, which the corroding tooth of time had so lightly touched.” 

John Russell Bartlett had urged, cajoled, and prodded these public-spirited citizens 
to purchase the Description. Although he had left Providence in 1836 to become a 
partner in a firm of New York commission agents, Bartlett also dealt in books on a 
part-time basis. His firm failed in the financial crisis of 1837, and thereafter he turned 
to his main love, books, and went into partnership with Charles Welford. By 1840 
Bartlett and Welford had a bookstore in the Astor House in New York, where they 
dealt in “choice old books in every department of literature.” Bartlett recalled that 
“our establishment was the resort of literary men, not only from New York, but from 
all parts of the country.” He kept in close touch with his friends on the library com- 
mittee, sending detailed suggestions for book purchases and furnishings for the new 
library. His papers include a letter from Frederick A. Farley, Congregational minister 
and library director, about some lamps for the Athenaeum reading room. Farley wrote 
Bartlett, “The Doric lamps which you name at $40 the pair seem to be exactly the 
thing, provided they are Bronsed, which you do not specify.” The directors were con- 
cerned with even the smallest details, for as Farley added, “All the Committee except 
one object to Gilt; and therefore if those named above be Bronse, buy them at once.”” 

One of Bartlett's best contacts was London book dealer William C. Hall, who had 
bought the Description de l’Egypte and Musée Francais in Paris. Bartlett was deter- 
mined that the Athenaeum should have them. They were very expensive, however — 
the Description alone cost $500—so0 he approached some of the wealthiest men in 
Providence, including his old boss, Cyrus Butler, and eventually raised the necessary 
funds. It was touch and go; as late as August Dr. Thomas H. Webb, one of Bartlett’s 
co-conspirators in this matter, wrote “What of Egypt? I am afraid it is shrouded with 
an impenetrable darkness.””! 

By September, however, the books were on their way to Providence, accompanied 
by John Russell Bartlett, and plans to create a special cabinet to house them were 
afoot. One of Bartlett's New York friends was English architect Frederick Catherwood 
(1799-1854). Catherwood had traveled in Egypt in the 1820s, and in 1831 he had served as 
architectural draughtsman on an expedition to record the antiquities in the Nile Valley. 
It is likely that he and Bartlett discussed the problem of how best to house the books. 

Bartlett, who was an accomplished amateur painter, claimed in his memoirs “the 
model of an Egyptian temple was painted by me.” On the other hand, the Athenaeum 
treasurer’s accounts note that Kingsley C. Gladding, a sign and ornamental painter, 
was paid $46.75 on November 3, 1840, for painting and varnishing the cabinet. There 
is a story that Bartlett painted the columns while traveling by train between 
Providence and New York City, but his memoirs merely suggest that they were “sent 
to me in NewYork,” and he notes: “The figures and hieroglyphics on this model were 
all copied from examples found in the work.” Unlike Gladding, Bartlett received no 
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The Musée Francais, an illustrated 
catalog of the collections in the 
Louvre, was donated to the 
Athenaeum in 1838 by attorneys 

John Whipple and William W. Hoppin, 
manufacturers Amasa Manton and 
William Jenkins, William T. Grinnell, 


and “a friend of the Athenaeum.” 
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Facing page 

The Egyptian cabinet 

Providence cabinetmakers Millard and Lee, 
who had a workshop on Williams Street, were 
commissioned to produce the cabinet, and on 
October 4, 1838, they were paid $102.50 for the 
work, It is three feet three inches high, nine feet 
and three quarters of an inch long, and five feet 
five inches wide. There are doors at either end, 
inside which are seven drawers. There are six 
removable columns on each long side, and the 
whole cabinet is made out of pine, except for 
the top surface, which was covered in painted 
canvas and framed in walnut. The cabinet 

is shown here under the staircase in the 
renovated reading room with the entrance to 
the Charles and Deborah Philbrick Rare Book 


Room beyond it in the center background. 


remuneration for his work, merely a vote of thanks for his “disinterested service on 
behalf of the Athenaeum.” ” 

By 1840 the Egyptian cabinet was complete. It stood in a place of honor in the 
middle of the library’s main room and also housed the Musée Francais and 
Audubon’s Ornithology. Its time in the limelight was, however, short. In 1849, when 
the staircase was put in, the cabinet found a new home under the staircase on the 
lower level, where it has remained ever since, while the books it was designed to 
house were eventually moved into climate-controlled storage. 


Early Patrons 


The cost of proprietorship in the Athenaeum, which was $15 a share for many years, 
was much lower than at comparable institutions; it was this deliberate policy to 
keep proprietorship within the reach of many (if not most) pockets that gave the 
Providence Athenaeum the right to call itself a “public library.” Nevertheless, it was 
a financially risky strategy, and the library never became a wealthy institution. At the 
second meeting of the proprietors, held in September 1837, the delicate subject of an 
annual tax was raised. Judge Pitman was careful to point out that membership in the 
Salem Athenaeum cost $150, while the Boston Athenaeum cost $250 to join. The 
Providence Athenaeum’s bylaws limited the amount of tax payable annually to $5, 
but the directors were eager to prove that such a tax was now vital. 

Over the next fourteen years the number of proprietors grew slowly (see 
Appendix 12). By the time of the first meeting of the proprietors in February 1837 there 
were 293 proprietors and 4,162 books, which works out to approximately fourteen 
books apiece. By 1850 there were 524 proprietors and an average of thirty books 
each. The slow growth in the number of proprietors was an annual complaint. In 
1847 vice president Patten, charging that too many people were “engrossed with 
business,” invited them to “abandon, from time to time at least, the traffic and toil 
of the counting-room and the shop and indulge themselves in the refined gratifica- 
tions of science and letters.” He added that the knowledge contained in the 
Athenaeum was not “buried in ponderous folios” nor was it “concealed by obscure 
and repulsive technicalities.” Instead it was “popularized and made accessible to the 
common reader.” Patten was trying hard to make the Athenaeum seem less exclu- 
sive—a battle that the library was to wage for the next hundred years or more.’ 


Attempts at Outreach 


Several rival organizations in Providence, including the Franklin Society and the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, held public lectures. The Athenaeum’s directors 
decided that they should do likewise, in the hope of attracting more proprietors to 
the annual meeting; in addition they voted to institute an annual “Athenaeum 
Discourse” to be delivered every fall. It took two years for the experiment to come to 
fruition, but in November 1842 John Whipple spoke to a large crowd at the First 
Baptist Church. Although the subject was again raised in 1906, it was not until May 
Sarton, the poet and novelist, gave a talk in 1957 that the experiment was repeated. 
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The Dorr Mansion on Benefit Street 


Erected by Sullivan Dorr in 1809-1810, on the site 
of the original home lot of Roger Williams, the 
mansion was the scene of Thomas Wilson Dorr’s 


death on December 27, 1854. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Thomas Wilson Dorr (1805-1854) 


Thomas Dorr, whose father Sullivan Dorr had 
made a fortune in the China Trade, was very 
much part of the establishment. He was a 
lawyer, a bank commissioner, president of the 
Providence School Committee, and treasurer of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. From 1834 
he and Seth Luther, a housewright, worked 


together for constitutional reform. 


Politics and Romance 


The Athenaeum and the Dorr Rebellion 


For a few months in 1842 Rhode Island had two governors—one, Thomas Dorr, was 
a member of the Athenaeum. Those of his fellow members who were interested in 
the reform movements of the day, especially the abolitionists, were inclined to sup- 
port him, though most of the Athenaeum’s leaders were horrified by what they saw 
as an outbreak of lawlessness and mob rule. The annual report refers to the Dorr War 
only obliquely, noting that in the past year “causes have existed and events have 
occurred...which have been far from conducive to the steady advancement of any 
of the great objects of mental improvement...” 

Thomas Wilson Dorr, the young, Harvard-educated scion of a wealthy Rhode 
Island Whig family, had been trying for several years to change the Rhode Island 
Charter, which dated back to the time of Charles I]. Unlike almost every other 
American former colony, Rhode Island did not amend its charter at the time of the 
Revolution. There were two main problems: malapportionment in the General 
Assembly and the limitation on the right to vote. The rural areas were heavily over- 
represented and nearly 60 percent of adult males were unable to vote. All other 
methods to change the rules having failed, Dorr’s supporters, known as the People’s 
Party, held a convention in 1841, wrote a new constitution, and saw it accepted by a 
very wide margin in a statewide referendum. Dorr could not, however, persuade his 
more conservative followers to extend the vote to black men. The group in power in 
Rhode Island, known as the Landholders Party, then wrote its own constitution, 
broadening the franchise somewhat, but it was rejected by the voters. In April 1842 
Thomas Wilson Dorr ran for governor. His party elected him, while in the official 
election Samuel Ward King was reelected. Matters came to a head in May when Dorr, 
claiming to be governor, demanded that public property, namely, cannon and other 
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arms, be handed over. His troops marched to the United Train of Artillery’s arsenal 
just across Benefit Street from the Athenaeum, where several brass field pieces were 
stored. After some discussion they were handed over, and that night the cannon were 
taken to the State Armory on Cranston Street (the predecessor of the Armory built in 
the 1890s), in an attempt to seize the building. Various Dorr relatives were inside, on 
the opposite side of the conflict, but as one of them said when it was suggested that 
Dorr would not fire on his brother and uncle, “You do not know the breed.” 

A thick fog descended, the cannon failed to fire, and the Dorrites retired in some 
confusion to their headquarters on Federal Hill, the house of another Athenaeum 
shareholder, Burrington Anthony. After this debacle, Dorr left the state in search of 
support. He was back by mid-June, when a group of his supporters gathered at 
Acote’s Hill in Chepachet, in western Rhode Island. Various state and volunteer mili- 
tia marched to Chepachet to find Dorr gone. There was no fight, though a militia 
member from Bristol killed his brother-in-law during a drunken argument. Of more 
relevance to the Athenaeum, however, was the wounding of Lemuel Arnold Jr., son 
of one of the library’s founders, who was shot in the stomach when a dropped pistol 
accidentally fired. Fortunately for all concerned, he recovered, and in 1845 his father 
left the Whigs to support the release of Dorr. 

Meanwhile King and his administration were quietly undermining Dort’s posi- 
tion. They restored the vote to the state’s black men, while continuing to restrict 
Irish-born citizens’ participation in the political process. Dorr was arrested in 18.43, 
tried for treason, and sentenced to prison for life, though he was released after a 
year. He took little further part in public life, and though he continued to pay his 
annual $5 tax to the Athenaeum, he never took out another book. He died in 1854 at 
the age of forty-nine.’ 

The excitements of the Dorr War did affect the library; in the following year’s report 
the president attributed the drop in circulation numbers to the “great agitation,” 
which “continues its baneful effect, particularly on the habits of mental culture and 
quiet reading.” 


Scribbling Women of the Athenaeum 


Many women, including poet Sarah Helen Whitman, were noted supporters of Dorr, 
and such women were among the library’s most regular readers. Many were also 
writers, and despite Nathaniel Hawthorne's jibe about a “tribe of scribbling women,” 
the Athenaeum seems to have had its fair share, and some of them were notable in 
their day.* James Buckingham, an Englishman who visited the library in 1840, com- 
mented that “It may be mentioned as another good feature of this institution, that 
ladies are admitted as shareholders, subscribers and visitors, as well as gentlemen; 
and that, besides having the accommodation of books at their own homes, for the 
library is a circulating one, they frequently honour the reading room with their pres- 
ence.” He added, “Several very beautiful women were engaged there at the time of 
my visit.”* Most of them must, however, have been the wives, daughters, or friends 
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of proprietors, for at this time only five women owned shares in their own right: 
Betsey Andrews, Mary A. Greene, Mary E. Helme, Rhoda Newcombe, and Eliza Ward. 
The librarian’s charging book makes clear, however, that women were frequent visi- 
tors and that they took out a large proportion of the books, even if the share was in 
a man’s name.° 

Providence was home to some very accomplished women in the 1830s and 1840s, 
and it is tempting to imagine that they might have been the “beautiful women” 
encountered by Buckingham. In addition to poet Sarah Helen Whitman, who was 
reputed to be very attractive and of whom we shall shortly hear much more, at least 
four women writers who lived in Providence during this period later gained national 
fame and influence. The first was the prodigiously well-educated author, feminist, 
and transcendentalist Margaret Fuller (1810-1850). Observers differed on her attrac- 
tiveness: some found her bewitching, though others found her strong features and 
sarcastic wit too masculine for the taste of the times. One admirer was Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, who thought her “the most remarkable and 
in some respects the greatest woman whom America has yet known.” After amazing 
Harvard and Cambridge intellectual society with her conversational prowess while 
she was still in her teens, she taught for a while at Bronson Alcott’s experimental 
school, then moved to Providence in 1837 to teach at the progressive Greene Street 
School, where she was paid an amazing $1,000 a year, an enormous salary for a female 
teacher. She worked her students hard—she aimed to develop the “best powers” of 
their minds—but did not spare herself; during her two years in Providence she 
translated Johann P. Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe and wrote her first 
piece of criticism, a review of Washington Allston’s recent exhibition of paintings in 
Cambridge. She returned to the Boston area in 1839, where she held the series of 
“conversations” that helped crystallize transcendentalism.° 

A second notable literary woman was author and literary hostess Anne C. Lynch 
(later Mrs. Vincenzo Botta). She was tall and slender, with dark hair and deep blue 
eyes, and combined wit and intelligence with tact and grace. Born in Vermont in 1815 
and well educated, she moved with her widowed mother to Providence in 1838, 
where she taught young women in her home and compiled the first-ever anthology 
of local prose and verse in the Rhode-Island Book (1841). Her intention was to cele- 
brate intellectual freedom in Rhode Island, starting with the ideas and writings of 
Roger Williams. Accordingly she assembled eighty-one pieces from fifty-two 
authors, ten of whom were women. She started a literary salon in Providence, which 
she was to continue after she moved to New York in 1845. It was at one of these salons 
that the romance between Sarah Helen Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe began.’ 

A third literary woman who might have graced the Athenaeum that day in 1841 
was Frances Whipple. Born in Smithfield in 1805, she was a member of one of Rhode 
Island’s oldest families—some of her relatives had been among the original 
founders of the Providence Library Company—but after her father lost all his money 
she became self-supporting from an early age. She was interested in the poor and 
the oppressed; her first big seller was The Memoirs of Elleanor Eldridge (1838). It was 
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the true story of a black housepainter who was swindled out of some of her property. 
An “as told to” book, it was one of the first memoirs of a free woman of color, and 
proceeds went to pay Eldridge’s debts and legal fees. Whipple's first novel, The 
Mechanic, was published in 1841 to praise from clergyman and writer Orestes 
Brownson (1803-1876), and in 1842 she became editor of the Wampanoag, a magazine 
directed toward female factory workers. A strong supporter of Dorr, she published 
Might and Right, an account of the Dorr Rebellion, in 1844.* 

A fourth Rhode Island woman who had earned fame and at least a small fortune 
from her pen was Catherine R. Arnold Williams (1787-1872). A poet and novelist, she 
returned to the state after the collapse of an unwise and violent marriage. Her books 
included an account of the sensational Fall River murder trial of 1832 in which the 
Reverend Ephraim Avery was charged with the murder of pregnant mill worker 
Sarah Maria Cornell. Williams also wrote another book that titillated many Rhode 
Islanders, titled Annals of Aristocracy: Being a Series of Anecdotes of Some of the 
Principal Families of Rhode Island. In the months following Dorr’s arrest, Williams 
was active in suffrage protests, and, though women speaking in public was still very 
unusual and deemed unladylike, she was asked to address the crowd at a suffrage 
clambake. Later, describing herself in the third person, she wrote Dorr: “Thank 
heaven women are never at a loss for words and finding herself thus compelled, the 
Lady in question, threw off her cloak and stepped forward to the front of the Stand 
and gave a brief and I trust intelligible history of her visit to our exiled Governor; you 
might have heard a leaf move in the forest, so profound was the attention given.” ® 


Sarah Helen Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe 


The Athenaeum, at least in the measured tones of the annual reports, continued in a 
quiet but stately way. Some years the directors worried about little things, like getting 
a new rug or heating the east room, but one of the most dramatic events in the 
Athenaeum’s history went totally unremarked in the official record: the romance 
between local poet Sarah Helen Whitman and the famous poet and author Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

If1848 saw a great Athenaeum romance, it was hardly uneventful elsewhere. Gold 
was discovered in California; there were revolutions in France, Germany, Hungary, 
Austria, and Italy; uprisings took place in England, and famine in Ireland. In New 
York, John Jacob Astor founded a library bearing his name with a $400,000 bequest. 
In Providence the Swan Point Cemetery admitted its first burials, and the 
Providence Gas Company began supplying gas to homes and businesses; the 
Athenaeum was gaslit by December 1849. 

Sarah Helen Whitman was perhaps the most distinguished of the “scribbling 
women’ who frequented the library. As W. Chesley (“Chet”) Worthington and Grace 
Leonard remarked in their history of the Athenaeum, “those who remember Mrs. 
Whitman and know her poetry are indignant that her name should ever be mentioned 
as a sort of literary annex of Edgar Allan Poe's.” She was involved in the Athenaeum for 
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Sarah Helen Whitman as Athena 


This photograph of Whitman as “Pallas” was 
taken by Mrs. Whitman’s friend, Mr. William 
Coleman, a photographer, and was first 
published in Caroline Tichnor’s Poe's Helen 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916). 


almost three-quarters of a century, while Poe was in Providence for only a few weeks. 
Whitman was a great reader and spent many hours in the Athenaeum. Albert H. 
Whitin, a longtime library member, in 1932 recalled her as a “slight, agile figure who 
so quietly entered, perused the books, which were so clearly in mind as to occasion 
little delay in her request for them.” '° 

Born in Providence to Anna Marsh and Nicholas Power in 1803, Whitman was a 
member of a long-established family—the Powers had settled in Rhode Island not 
long after Roger Williams. A lengthy pedigree did not, however, mean economic or 
emotional stability. Her father, extremely handsome and almost as extremely irre- 
sponsible, went bankrupt during the War of 1812, sailed to the West Indies, and was 
captured en route by the British; although he was soon released, he chose not to 
return home to his wife and five young children for the next nineteen years. As 
Whitman's eccentric sister Anna noted: 


Mr. Nicholas Power left home in a sailing vessel bound for St. Kitts. 


When he returned, he frightened his family out of their wits." 


Whitman thus grew up with an embittered mother, a mentally disturbed younger 
sister, and little money. Nevertheless, she received a reasonable education, including 
a period at a Quaker school on Long Island, where she learned good posture and 
developed a passion for Byron’s poetry. In 1828, after a four-year engagement, she 
married John Winslow Whitman, a young Boston lawyer and author. He edited 
several magazines, and included in them some of his wife’s poetry during the early 
1830s. He was, apparently, funny, witty, and charming, and although he never made 
much money, his wife was genuinely fond of him and thoroughly enjoyed living in 
Boston. She became friendly with the transcendentalists, whose beliefs she shared. 
She also supported many of the “advanced” causes of the day, including Bronson 
Alcott’s educational ideas, women’s rights, and manhood suffrage. Like many of her 
contemporaries she became particularly interested in spiritualism.” 

Unfortunately, her life in Boston ended suddenly when her husband died in 1833, 
leaving Sarah Helen Whitman a childless widow. Unable to support herself through 
her writing, she returned to Providence to live with her mother and sister. Whitman 
continued to publish her poetry, mainly in women’s magazines, though she was 
occasionally asked to provide a verse for some official event; her poem on Roger 
Williams was recited at a meeting of the Rhode Island Historical Society in 1837. By 
1848 she was numbered among the “best female poets of America,” and that summer, 
before she and Poe formally met, he delivered a lecture at Lowell in which he 
described her as having “a pre-eminence in refinement of art, enthusiasm, imagina- 
tion, and genius, properly so-called.” The literary journalist Rufus Wilmot Griswold 
claimed Whitman was “undoubtedly the finest female poet New England has pro- 
duced” and that her writings “illustrate as high and sustained a range of poetic art, 
as the female genius of any age or country can display.” 

Sarah Helen Whitman ran a kind of salon in Providence where various young 
(and not so young) literati would gather and read the latest poetry. Visitors included 
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Sarah Helen Whitman in her veil 


Legend or rumor, in her later years, Whitman 
was said to have worn a veil to preserve her 


reputation as a great beauty. 
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Edgar Allan Poe 
The original daguerreotype is in the 
John Hay Library at Brown University. 


John Hay, who was to become President Lincoln's secretary, Thomas Tefft, the prom- 
ising young architect, as well as Wilkins Updike, David Thorpe, and William Jewett 
Pabodie. Meanwhile Whitman was courted by at least one eligible suitor, the recently 
widowed and wealthy jewelry manufacturer Thomas Davis. Born in Dublin, he had 
moved to Rhode Island in his teens; he was an anti-slavery Democrat and served as 
a state senator from 1845-1853. She turned him down—perhaps she felt unwilling to 
abandon her troubled sister. Instead he married Paulina Kellogg Wright, a widow in 
her thirties, in April 1849. Paulina Wright Davis became firm friends with Whitman 
and went on to become one of America’s leading women’s suffragists. In the early 
1850s she published in Providence, at her own expense, Una, perhaps the earliest 
periodical devoted to women’s rights." 

In 1848, when Whitman was in her early forties, she, like many other women, was 
attracted to the poet Edgar Allan Poe. In spite of his bouts of drinking, Poe was the 
talk of New York literary society. Several of Whitman’s friends knew him well. She 
wrote more than a dozen poems to Poe; one of them was written at the request of 
Anne Lynch, who had continued her literary salons in New York. It was read at a 
Valentine’s Day party in 1848 and later published. Although Poe himself was not 
present, Lynch made sure he learned that Whitman was the author. In reference to 
his most famous poem, The Raven, her poem went in part: 


Oh, thou grim and ancient Raven 

From the Night's Plutonian shore. 

Of, in dreams, thy ghostly pinions, 

Wave and flutter round my door... 
While these warbling “guests of summer” 
Prate of “Progress” evermore, 

And, by dint of iron foundries 

Would this golden age restore. 

Still, methinks, I hear thee croaking, 


Hoarsely croaking, “Nevermore.” 


Three years earlier Poe had visited Providence to speak at the Franklin Lyceum. 
His appearance was a huge success and an estimated 2,000 people turned out to 
hear him. Later he went for a stroll on Benefit Street with his (and Whitman's) friend, 
the poet Fanny Osgood. It was a hot summer evening and Whitman, dressed as 
usual in flowing white muslin, very unusual clothing for a middle-aged widow, had 
escaped from her stuffy parlor and was taking the air in the rose garden behind her 
house on Benefit Street. Poe later claimed (with, perhaps, a little poetic license) that 
he had fallen in love with her there and then. He did not speak to her at the time; he 
was, after all, still married then, though his child bride had been slowly dying of con- 
sumption for several years. 

His wife having died in the meantime, Poe replied to Whitman's valentine with a 
poem, “To Helen,” in which he recalled the roses and his midnight vision: 
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Their odorous souls in ecstatic death— 
Fell on the upturn faces of these roses 
That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 


By thee and by the poetry of thy presence. 


After a passionate correspondence, he traveled to Providence to see her in 
September 1848. After several meetings, including one in the newly opened Swan 
Point Cemetery, Poe nervously put his arm around Whitman's waist and asked her 
to marry him. It took two months and several crises for her to agree. In her opposi- 
tion to the plan she cited her age (she was forty-five, seven years older than Poe), her 
weak heart, her financial dependence on her mother, and her responsibility for her 
unstable sister. He, on the other hand, was urging an intellectual partnership, writ- 
ing, “Would it not be glorious, darling, to establish in America the sole, unquestion- 
able aristocracy,—that of the intellect—to assure its supremacy—to lead and control 
it? All this I can do, Helen and will, if you bid me—and aid me.” 

Although Whitman did not know it at the time, the poet was simultaneously 
courting at least one other woman. He was looking for financial support as well as a 
wife. Whitman's friends were very worried by Poe’s erratic behavior, his drinking, and 
his inability to keep a job. One recalled that the first time he met Poe he noticed that 
both Poe and Whitman were “greatly agitated.” Then, to the amazement of all the 
assembled friends, “Simultaneously both arose from their chairs and walked toward 
the center of the room. Meeting, he held her in his arms, kissed her; they stood fora 
moment then he led her to his seat. There was a dead silence through all this strange 
proceeding.”” 

One of the turning points in the relationship occurred in the alcoves of the 
Athenaeum when Poe signed his name in the library’s copy of Colton’s American 
Whig Review. It contained a poem called “Ulalume,” which had been published 
anonymously, and Whitman later recalled that “I was strangely impressed with its 
weird imagery.” She asked her friends who might have written it, but in vain, until, 
“One morning, being with Poe at the Athenaeum, I asked him if he had ever seen the 
poem & could tell me who wrote it.” Poe told her he was the author and “turning to 
a bound volume of the Review which was in the alcove where we were sitting, he 
wrote his name at the bottom.” Many years later, Whitman went back to look for the 
book. “I saw it again yesterday,” she wrote in 1874. Surprisingly, it was still there, in 
spite of the growing popularity of Poe and the predations of autograph hunters. She 
noted, “The Athenaeum has been enlarged since those days & the Whig Reviews are 
now in a remote corner of the building, on an upper gallery; otherwise the auto- 
graph might have been abstracted.””* 

Another turning point in the romance was Poe’s half-hearted suicide attempt in 
early November 1848. He bought two ounces of laudanum from a chemist’s shop 
and, on the train from Providence to Boston, swallowed half of it. After several days’ 
delirium and vomiting, he returned to Providence, where he sat for the daguerreo- 
type, a copy of which is in the Athenaeum’s collection. In it he looks far older than 
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Thomas Hale Williams 


In 1859, the Minneapolis Athenaeum began as a 
literary society and private subscription library 
for the early pioneers to the area. The first 
librarian was Thomas Hale Williams, owner 

of a Minneapolis bookstore and previous 
librarian of the Providence Athenaeum from 
1846 to 1853. Williams served as the Minneapolis 


Athenaeum’ first librarian, from 1859 to 1880. 


his thirty-nine years. Several drinks later he turned up at Whitman’s house “in a state 
of wild and delirious excitement,” demanding that she save him from “some terrible 
impending doom.” When Whitman finally entered the room where Poe had been 
waiting to see her, “He hailed me as an angel sent to save him from perdition,” and 
when Mrs. Power suggested he take a cup of strong coffee, “he clung to me so fran- 
tically as to tear away a piece of the muslin dress I wore.” * 

At this point Whitman consented to marry Poe—provided her mother gave her 
approval and Poe remained sober. Numerous friends tried to dissuade her, including 
Fanny Osgood, one of her rivals for Poe's affections, who traveled to Providence to 
warn her off. Whitman’s mother, meanwhile, effectively disinherited her daughter, 
so Poe could not get his hands on Whitman's grandmother’s money. Nevertheless, by 
mid-December plans were almost completed for the marriage, which was due to 
take place on Christmas Day. 

On December 23, 1848, Poe and Whitman were visiting the Athenaeum when an 
unnamed someone (possibly Pabodie) handed her a note that told her Poe had 
taken a drink the previous evening before attending a party, and had taken another 
drink that very morning. Whitman immediately called off the wedding, realizing 
that “the union to which I was rashly urged & to which I had so rashly consented” 
was impossible. She left the Athenaeum and hurried to her house on Benefit Street, 
followed by Poe and Pabodie. Then “utterly worn out & exhausted by the mental 
conflicts & anxieties and responsibilities of the last few days,” as she later wrote, she 
reached for a bottle of ether, drenched her handkerchief with the liquid, “and threw 
myself on the sofa, hoping to lose myself in utter unconsciousness.” Poe sank to his 
knees, asking her to tell him she loved him. Eventually she murmured almost 
inaudibly, “I love you.” Those three words, she added, were the last she ever spoke to 
him. “He remonstrated & explained & expostulated. But I had sunk from a violent 
ague fit into a cold and death-like torpor.” Poe covered her with shawls, rubbed her 
hands, and begged her to speak again. But, “A merciful apathy was now stealing over 
my senses, & though I vaguely heard all, or much, that was said, I spoke no word, nor 
gave any sign of life.” 

Poe left the house accompanied by Pabodie and he never saw Sarah Helen again. 
Poe was dead within a year, while Whitman lived for almost thirty years, spending 
much of her time defending Poe's reputation and corresponding with his numerous 
biographers. Had she known of the contents of letters sent by Poe to his friend Annie 
L. Richmond, she might have been less ready to spring to his defense. Less than 
three weeks after he left Providence, he wrote “how great a burden is taken off my 
heart by my rupture with Mrs. W.” Ten days later he was to write, “From this day forth 
I shun the pestilential society of literary women. They are a heartless, unnatural, 
venomous, dishonorable set with no guiding principle but inordinate self esteem.” *! 
Poor Whitman. 

Sarah Helen Whitman seems to have blamed Poe's confidante, Pabodie, for the 
collapse of her romance. She wrote in response to a question from one of Poe's biog- 
raphers: “Pabodie was not ‘eminent’ as a lawyer. He studied law, had a law office, & 
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was a justice of the peace for several years, but he had an utter aversion to business, 
&, not being dependent on the profession for a support, soon abandoned it. He was 
a fine belles-lettres critic, & has written a few very fine poems. Some of his patriotic 
and occasional odes have been quoted as among the noblest in our American litera- 
ture. He was rather superfine in dress and manners, witty & sarcastic in conversation, 
very sensitive to the world’s praise and blame, & very indolent.” She also remarked, 
“Poor Pabodie committed suicide just after he had, through the death of a brother, 
come into possession of a hundred thousand dollars.” Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman, 
who met Pabodie in the 1860s, had no doubt that his “daemonic influence” was to 
blame for the failure of the romance. She described Pabodie as having “hair, eyes 
and skin all of a dusty brown color.” She notes that a friend who saw him shortly 
before his suicide “says his hair was then of the black tint, which suggests a bottle of 
dye-stuff,” and adds that he always looked to her like a parody of Poe.” 


Sarah Helen Whitman’s Reading 


Although Sarah Helen Whitman is counted among the Athenaeum’s most illustrious 
patrons, she never owned a share; instead, various friends allowed her to use theirs. 
In 1847 she was using share number 272, which belonged to the estate of her family’s 
attorney (and distant relation) J. L. Tillinghast, who had recently died. The charging 
book, in the Athenaeum’s archives, records what she read. Whitman’s interests were 
broad: current magazines, poetry, Dickens’s Dombey and Son (in installments), 
books on art, on travel, and even on the manufacture of cotton. It would appear that 
she was a favored patron, for she took home three books on several occasions, when 
the official limit was two. 

During the period 1847-1848 Whitman used share number 375, which belonged to 
physician and surgeon Usher Parsons. At this time she read a wide variety of books, 
including George Sand’s latest, The Journeyman Joiner, which was, despite its title, a 
story of travels in France. Other books included philosophy, poetry, and ornithology. 

In August 1847 she used the share belonging to Usher Parsons’s son Charles, to 
take home Muller’s Mythology, and in 1848 she used jewelry manufacturer Thomas 
Davis’s share, number 173, to take out books on science and art. 

These gentlemen may also have extended reading privileges to Edgar Allan Poe, 
for on December 21, four days before his planned wedding to Sarah Helen Whitman, 
Poe used Mr. Davis's share to take out “Stanley, volume 1.” This was most likely a 
novel by Horace B. Wallace called Stanley: Recollections of a Man of the World. In 
February 1849, after the end of their romance, Whitman took it home to read. Poe 
fans may have missed this entry in the charging book for 1848-1850; but the pages 
devoted to the Ushers, father and son, have been mutilated, and the sections con- 
taining signatures are neatly razored out of the ledger, possibly by autograph collec- 
tors. This means that, apart from Stanley, we will probably never know which books 
Poe took out of the Athenaeum in the fall of 1848. 
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PART IV Victorian Grandeur, 1850-1895 
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CHAPTER 8 


Postcards of the Athenaeum 


A postcard from the Hugh C. Leighton 


Company, Manufacturers, Portland, Maine. 


A stereopticon card in the series “Providence 


Views,” Leander Baker, Photographer. 


A postcard sent January 11, 1909, from 
Providence to a Miss Agnes Brown in 
Swansea, Massachusetts. A penny postage 


stamp sufficed. 


Changes in the Building 


Within days of Edgar Allan Poe’s abrupt departure from Providence, there was 
another departure from the Athenaeum, when the Franklin Society decided to vacate 
the basement. It was so damp down there that the natural history collection was 
starting to rot, and it was time for the society to move elsewhere. This incident gave 
the directors of the Athenaeum an opportunity to reorganize the whole building, for 
elegant as Strickland’s design had been, the interior arrangements had very quickly 
proved inadequate to the needs of a growing library. Within months of occupying 
the beautiful new building on Benefit Street in 1838, the library found its shelves 
overflowing, and the librarians had to move more than 1,000 books to the east room, 
the space originally reserved for the Rhode Island Historical Society. In 1839 architect 
Russell Warren submitted a plan for refurbishing the east room, and after some 
negotiations, with “its expensiveness diminished and a greater extent of accommo- 
dation obtained,” Warren was hired. This was to be the first of numerous alterations 
to the interior of the building, though the genius of the designers meant that each 
time the building was changed, it looked as though it had always been that way. 
Within five years the first of many repairs was authorized, after the cement between 
the joints on the cornice fell out. Mason Samuel Durfee charged the library $12 for 
driving lead into the spaces “to close them permanently.” ' 

After the Franklin Society vacated the basement in early 1849, there were further 
modifications to Strickland’s plan. A committee on building and grounds was creat- 
ed, and its members, William Patten and John Stimson, set to work. After some 
deliberation, they decided to build a staircase “ascending from west to east” from 
the basement to the middle of the upper floor, remove the partially rotted central 
partition wall of the lower level, and support the ceiling with cast iron pillars. The 
four rooms on the lower level would be made into two, and the western part would 
become a reading room, which it still is. The eastern part, now “the bound,” was to be 
fitted with shelves for bound newspapers and periodicals (hence its name). A new 
wooden floor was installed on the lower level, and the furnace moved to a more 
central position, so all the rooms could be warmed in the cold weather. Even the 
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directors’ room and the reading room on the main floor would now get some heat. 
Gaslights were installed and were first lit on December 6, 1849. There was an ongoing 
problem with the roof, which had leaked almost from the first day it was installed. 
There was talk of replacing the zinc with tin, but the directors, in the interests of econ- 
omy, decided simply to have the roof repaired. In 1857 they finally abandoned the zinc 
and replaced it with “Warren's Felt and Composition Fire and Water Proof Roofing,” 
though, frugal as ever, they sold the zinc for $15 more than the cost of the new roof? 

In 1849 the library received an unexpected windfall when a letter arrived from 
Alexander Duncan, partner and executor of the late Cyrus Butler. A wealthy merchant 
and industrialist, one of the founding members of the Athenaeum, and part-owner 
of the Arcade, Butler had had two major charitable interests: the “amelioration of the 
treatment of the Insane,” which led to the creation of Butler Hospital on the banks 
of the Seekonk River; and the Athenaeum. Butler believed that the Athenaeum, “if 
well managed,” would have “a most beneficial influence on the character of the 
inhabitants of this city,” and accordingly he donated $10,000, of which $6,000 was to 
be added to the endowment (it was promptly invested in railroad stock). The 
remainder was used to pay the library’s refund to the Franklin Society and finance the 
improvements to the building. Although Butler’s bequest was never put in writing, 
Duncan decided to carry out his partner’s wishes. 

Their financial problems solved, the building and grounds committee continued 
to deliberate, even consulting “a gentleman of scientific and practical knowledge,” 
namely, Robert R. Leuchars of Boston, who advised that hot water would provide 
the best heating system; this was installed in 1851. The work on the lower level was 
finished in the fall of that year, when the beautiful new reading room was opened to 
the proprietors. The following April, when repainting and recarpeting were completed 
upstairs, the whole establishment was reopened. The renovation costs, as well as 
operating costs, were itemized as follows:* 


Reconstruction of the Basement story of the Library building, and 

furnishing the same, connecting it with the principal room, in 

addition to amounts previously expended and including repairs on the 

principal story consequent thereupon, all of which is now completed: $1,496.16 


Carpeting for the whole building, including the cost of making and 
putting down: $568.35 


The new system of heating by warm water pipes $760.30 


General repairs to the roof of the building and upon the grounds; 


oil, fuel and gas bills and the care of the Grounds and Library Rooms: $485.58 
City Tax, Insurance, Commission for collecting assessments, 

Printing and Advertising and other miscellaneous items: $313.88 
Salaries of the Librarian and Assistant Librarian: $946.00 


The purchase of Books and Periodicals and binding and repairing 
the same, (the expenditure for the latter purpose this year being 
larger than usual): $1756.97 
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Edward Greene Malbone (1777-1807) 


This portrait of the artist was taken from a 
postcard in the Athenaeum collection. 
The postcard indicates the original of the 
portrait is in the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C. 


The total expenditure for the year was $6,327.24, less than a third of which came 
from annual dues (or taxes as they were called) from the proprietors. Without Cyrus 
Butler’s contribution, the Athenaeum would have been in financial trouble. 


Art Treasures 


At the meeting of the Providence Athenaeum directors on November 9, 1849, it was 
resolved: “That measures be taken to procure a portrait of Mr. Butler, to be ever left 
in the rooms of the Athenaeum, as a memorial of one of its most distinguished 
benefactors.” Shortly after, Alexander Duncan presented to the library the portrait of 
Cyrus Butler, which now hangs in the art room. The Butler portrait joined the 
library’s small but growing art collection. Until several years after the founding of the 
Rhode Island School of Design in 1877, there was no art gallery in Providence. 
However, thanks to donations from numerous friends, the Athenaeum had been 
serving that function and retains a collection today.‘ One of the library’s greatest 
treasures, and the only one it ever purchased, is The Hours by Edward Greene 
Malbone. The saga of the painting, the fundraising efforts of a teenage girl, and a 
daring robbery are well worth retelling. 

The Hours was painted in 1801 by Newport-born Edward Greene Malbone, 
(1777-1807), one of the best miniaturists the United States has produced. Young 
Malbone started painting at an early age, and in 1794, when he was only seventeen, 
he went to Providence to try his luck as a painter. During thirteen months’ residence 
in the city he produced about thirty-one miniatures, charging an average of $7 
apiece. His earliest clients included the Brown family. He died young, but in the 
course of his short career Malbone produced hundreds of these tiny watercolor por- 
traits. They were painted on slivers of ivory cut little thicker than a visiting card and 
backed with white paper or reflecting tinfoil, which gave them a luminous sheen. 

Malbone was in England in 1801 when he painted The Hours, his largest and per- 
haps his most famous ivory. The American-born British painter Sir Benjamin West, 
president of the Royal Academy, declared, “I have seen a picture painted by a young 
man by the name of Malbone, which no man in England could excel.”* 

Sir Benjamin’s enthusiasm was shared by many nineteenth-century Rhode 
Islanders, and after Malbone’s early death The Hours belonged to his sister Mrs. 
Harriet Whitehorne, who hung it in her sitting room in Newport. In 1846 the 
Whitehornes were short of money and decided to sell the piece. They asked the 
enormous sum of $1,200, and although the Athenaeum’s directors were interested, 
the price was too high, considering the annual budget of the Athenaeum in 1846 was 
a mere $3,207.82. Disappointed by the Athenaeum’s response, the Whitehornes 
decided to organize a lottery. They offered $1,500 worth of tickets hoping to sell them 
in Newport, then at the height of its summer season. Their hopes were not realized, 
however, and when $500 worth of tickets remained unsold, the Whitehornes took 
the risk of purchasing the rest of the shares, thereby giving themselves a one in three 
chance of winning. The gamble paid off; they got the $1,000 and kept the picture.* 
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Facing page 
Washington Allston (1779-1843), by 
Chester Harding 


Artist Washington Allston was one of Malbone’s 
closest friends. This painting was donated to the 
Athenaeum in 1859 by a group of proprietors, 
who were organized by the wife of a local 
minister, Mrs. Edward B. Hall, who had known 
Allston in her youth. The donors included 
manufacturers Elisha Dyer and Amasa Manton, 
Brown president Francis Wayland, merchant 
Robert Hale Ives, artist Thomas FE Hoppin, 

and Brown University trustee Marshall Woods. 
Several women were in the list of donors 
including manufacturers’ wives Mrs. Joseph 
Rogers and Mrs. T. P. I. Goddard, merchant's 
daughter Julia Bullock, and wealthy widows 
Mrs. E R. Arnold, Mrs. Moses Brown Ives, and 
Mrs. Robert L. Lippitt. 


Seven years later Mrs. Whitehorne died, and her executors again offered the ivory 
to the Athenaeum for $1,200. This time the challenge was taken up by Elizabeth 
Bridgham Patten, the teenage daughter of William Patten, the library's vice president. 
On overhearing a discussion between her father and merchant William Goddard, 
Lizzie left her lessons and informed the surprised gentlemen, “J will get the money, 
I know I can.” Her father told her not to be so foolish, saying, “You have everything 
you want and have not the least idea of the value of money,” but Goddard encour- 
aged her: “It will be a good lesson to her to learn the value of money. Let her try.” 
Miss Patten replied indignantly, “It will be no trying business. If I start out I will do 
it.” And she did, though it was not easy. After calling her a “crazy child,” her mother 
helped her, offering to get $200 from her friends if the daughter could raise $1,000 
more. Young Elizabeth trekked all over town, taking the Malbone with her. Many 
years later she recalled, “The following Monday will never be forgotten, as [while] 
carrying the picture, (at first in its green baize bag—after in a box for better protection) 
the irksomeness of the task was fully appreciated long before the one hundred and 
eleven applications were finished.”’ 

The Athenaeum'’s records contain a partial list of donors as recalled by Miss Patten, 
by then Mrs. Arthur Dexter, some half century later. It includes four Goddards, three 
Iveses, two Shepards, two Browns, as well as at least two Rhode Island governors, 
several noted industrialists, two physicians—and John Russell Bartlett. The bill of 
sale was finally completed on August 26, 1854, and The Hours was placed in a special 
rosewood cabinet to protect it from the sun and air and hung in what is now the 
executive director's office. 

The Hours was stolen from the Athenaeum in 1881, along with several other works of 
art. Portraits of President Zachary Taylor, poet James G. Percival, and library benefactor 
Cyrus Butler were taken, but although Girl Reading, ascribed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was cut from its frame, it was left in the building. The Athenaeum estimated the total 
value of the paintings stolen to be $1,455; the thieves also took $8 in petty cash. 

The break-in occurred at eleven o'clock in the evening of August 15, 1881. The 
library offered a $200 reward and engaged “a skillful detective” to trace the pictures, 
which he did, to a fence in Brooklyn. All were returned, more or less unharmed, 
though observers with keen eyes can see the repairs on some of the canvases. 
According to a much later report in the Providence Journal, James Dunmanway, who 
was rumored to have been part of Jesse James's gang, arrived in Providence shortly 
after his release from a Cincinnati prison in 1881. He soon made the acquaintance of 
twenty-two-year-old Frederick A. Potter, who, according to the Journal, was the son 
of one of Providence’s oldest families and was “wild” but not “inherently bad.” The 
two men committed several robberies, including the theft from the Athenaeum, but 
were caught on September 11, 1881, trying to rob Paige’s grocery store at the foot of 
College Hill. Potter went quietly, but Dunmanway climbed onto the roof and put up 
quite a fight. At the trial it emerged that Potter was the brains behind the Athenaeum 
robbery, as Dunmanway had no idea of the value of the paintings, although he 
shared in the profits. Despite the pleadings of several “prominent men,” Potter was 
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$200 REWARD! 


Stolen from the rooms of the Providence Athenwum, on 
the Night of August 15, 188r, 


MALBONE’S “HOURS,” 


Painted in water-colors on a sheet of ivory, 7 by 6 inches, a 
description and engraving of which may be found in Harper's 
Monthly Magazine for November, 1879. 


For the return of this picture, uninjured, the above reward 
will be paid. 


Portraits of Zachary Taylor, James G. Percival, and Cyrus 
Butler, painted in oil on canvas, were also taken, for the return 
of either of which a suitable reward will be paid. 


WILLIAM GAMMELL, 
President Providence Athensum, 


$200 reward poster 


Following the theft of Malbone’s The Hours on 
the evening of August 15, 1881, the library offered 
a $200 reward and engaged “a skillful detective” 


to trace the stolen items. 
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Late nineteenth-century tableau of The Hours 


It was the custom of the day, as entertainment, 
to portray famous paintings in living tableaux. 
In this photograph, taken in the 1880s or 1890s, 
three young women, dressed as the three 
graces, portray The Hours. From left to right 

the women are identified as Amy Dorrance 
Richmond Taylor, Mary Hepburn Parsons, and 
Anna Richmond, donor of the fountain in front 
of the Athenaeum. The photograph was taken 
by Coleman & Co., Hoppin Homestead Building, 


Providence, 


sentenced to ten years, though he served less than two, while Dunmanway, who 
spent much of his time in solitary confinement after attacking a fellow prisoner with 
a hammer, died in prison in 1887.° 

Records in the Rhode Island Judicial Records center tell a less romantic tale. 
Potter, who pleaded no contest, was indeed sentenced to ten years on January 2, 
1882, while Dunmanway received seven years. However, court records describe 
Potter variously as a laborer and a yeoman with several previous offences; these 
included breaking into the house of John A. Brown in June 1881, from where he stole 
a clock, a thermometer, a statue, an opera glass, and some gold coins, as well as 
breaking into two shops three months later, stealing a wrench, three hammers, and 
three chisels. There was no trace of the “prominent men” in the records, perhaps 
because the case was never appealed.® 

The Hours was a favorite subject of tableaux vivantes, and in 1884, perhaps to cel- 
ebrate the miniature’s return to the library, three ladies of the Athenaeum posed as 
Past, Present and Future. 

In 1924 Mrs. Daniel Beckwith paid more than $400 for a fireproof cabinet to house 
The Hours, and since the excitement of the robbery it has rested undisturbed.” 

Part of the Athenaeum’s art collection was donated with didactic intent. For 
example, an architectural model of miniature Roman columns was donated to the 
Athenaeum in 1861 by Dr. Alexis Caswell (1799-1877), who was to be president of 
Brown from 1868 to 1872, in the hope it would inspire “correct architectural taste 
among us.” Caswell was a director of the Athenaeum for eight years and vice presi- 
dent for a further eight. After his death, his colleague William Gammell described 
Caswell’s “genial face and sunny smile,” and said he would long be missed by many 
“who knew him but to love him.”" 

Other pieces were simply donated by friends of the library, including the Cavalier 
at the Time of King Charles, which was attributed to Sir Anthony Van Dyck, and 
Joshua Reynolds's charming portrait of his niece, entitled Girl Reading. Both came 
to the Athenaeum in 1863 from the estate of Alpheus Billings, through his brother 
Ethelbert, who was a longtime proprietor. The donation also included a bust of 
Shakespeare and a malachite table formerly owned by a Russian prince.” The pres- 
ident noted that Alpheus Billings, “formerly of this town,” had formed a partnership 
“not only in business, but in Aesthetics” with a Mr. Cadman and that “the home of 
these bachelor friends, jointly occupied by them for more than twenty years, 
became a kind of temple, wherein were gathered costly and exquisite productions of 
genius and skill.” * 


More Changes in the Building 


The Civil War (1861-1865) had a profound effect on the Rhode Island economy, as well 
as on the activities of the Athenaeum. As historian William McLoughlin suggests, the 
fifty-year period following the Civil War was a “halcyon era” for Rhode Island. It was 
also a time of consolidation for the Athenaeum. There were increased orders for the 
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Captain Thomas Poynton Ives (1834-1865) 


Thomas Poynton Ives, who was treasurer of 
Butler Hospital and a trustee of Brown 
University, served in the United States Navy 
from 1861 to 1865. His health was damaged 
by his service in the Civil War, and he died 
in Le Havre, France, in December 1865 at the 
age of thirty-one. In addition to donating 
$10,000 to the Athenaeum, he left $50,000 to 
Rhode Island Hospital and $5,000 to the 


Providence Dispensary. 


products of Rhode Island mills and metal workshops, and the local economy was 
very healthy. There had seldom been a time, as Athenaeum President William Patten 
pointed out, when “the enterprise of the capitalist was rewarded by such abundant 
and occasionally almost fabulous returns.”'"* Though the proprietors were not as 
generous with donations as the board would have liked, the Athenaeum was able to 
finance certain improvements to the building, and in 1862 the tables on the main 
floor which still surround the stairwell were added, one for returned books and two, 
slightly angled, for reading newspapers. A set of walnut, glass-fronted cupboards 
was built in the board room, so that the illustrated books, which at that time were 
kept in damp conditions at the back of the basement floor, could be preserved and 
displayed. The Audubons and the Description de l’Egypte were too large for the cup- 
board and stayed in the Egyptian cabinet on the lower level, though the board was 
anxious to find a way of displaying them. 

In the affairs of the Athenaeum, 1866 was a “year of unusual prosperity.” New 
books were purchased, and to the president’s relief, the proprietors and their friends 
were behaving better. “Its alcoves are no longer frequented by the frivolous, nor is its 
quiet disturbed by conversations, or its books defaced by carelessness or wanton 
injury,” he reported. Success, however, led to problems with space; the need for 
extra shelving was raised in 1860, when a scheme to erect a gallery and extend the 
alcoves to the ceiling was first suggested. By 1864 space problems were becoming 
acute, and in 1866 the librarian went so far as to suggest that the directors should think 
about erecting a new building “better adapted to the wants of the Athenaeum.” 
This suggestion was put aside, though not dismissed, until the following year when 
the board submitted to the annual meeting a set of plans by architect (and 
Athenaeum proprietor) James Bucklin. This plan would double the amount of shelf 
space by adding a gallery and extending the bookshelves to the ceiling; skylights 
were to be installed and some shelving was to be moved to the lower floor.'* The 
improvements were to cost $7,000, creating space for 30,000 books, “and the large 
expenditure necessary for the erection of a new building can thus be postponed for 
several years.” In spite of a generous bequest from Captain Thomas Poynton Ives, 
the Athenaeum’s timing was not good; there were recurring economic problems in 
1867 as a postwar recession set in; nevertheless the necessary funds were raised. 

Work on the building started in September 1868 and was completed the following 
February. The library was closed, and the books were stored on the lower level. 
Meanwhile, Trask and Horton, master builders, erected the gallery and removed the 
wall separating the east room from the rest of the library, and Ernest J. Barton and 
his men painted the new shelves. More gas lights were installed, new carpeting was 
put down, the busts were cleaned and repaired, and the whole renovation cost 
$7,934.79. 

In 1873 Mrs. Anna Richmond offered $300 to build a drinking fountain, with a 
further $300 for its upkeep. Designed by noted Boston architects Ware and Van Brunt 
in a Gothic style and made of granite, it was carved with the letters “COME HERE 
EVERYONE THAT THIRSTETH.” It was one of thirty Providence fountains 
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connected to the new Pawtuxet water supply: it was never intended to be fed by a 
spring. Nevertheless, people started telling stories about the fountain. Some 
believed that once you had drunk from it, you would always return to Providence— 
even if you went away, you would eventually return. Legend or not, the fountain was 
often a problem for the Athenaeum’s board. In 1915 the chairman of the building and 
grounds committee reported that the fountain had been vandalized and its elegant 
bronze spouts and valves stolen. “Much annoyance has been caused by the frequent 
petty thieving of the fixtures,” he wrote. “Nothing, however simple, seems to be free 
of the depredations of the rascals, and fittings of any pretensions or value are at once 
wrenched off and appropriated.” He concluded, “Cheap, temporary, and compara- 
tively valueless valves and taps seem to be the only ones that stay, and these are the 
ones we would prefer would not be there.” ” 

Supplying the water took rather longer than anyone foresaw, and it was not until 
July 1875 that the Athenaeum intentionally had water on its premises. In the mean 
time, Professor Gammell found unwanted water everywhere. During the winter of 
1874-1875 he noted that rainwater had “invaded the furnace pit” and put out the fires 
“thus rendering the performance of Librarians’ duties painful and occupation of the 
building for reading purposes almost impossible.” ® In 1876 he reported a leaking 
roof and a carpet almost ruined by water stains; the former was repaired, and the 
latter replaced with a new floor made of Southern pine.” 

The lower level was still damp, however, and in 1877 Gammell warned “patrons of 
either sex whose health may be at all delicate” not to remain too long in the reading 
room, adding wryly that however fascinated they might be by a brilliant essay, they 
“ought to have the strength of will sufficient to overcome any temptation to linger 
too long.” In 1880 the board started to worry about ventilation, the only form of 
which was open windows. Late-nineteenth-century air was far from clean; as factory 
chimneys spewed out smoke and fumes, the directors grew concerned about the 
“impure air,” not so much for visitors to the library as for the librarians whose comfort 
and health were jeopardized.” 

Although there were still problems with the building, the physical changes made 
in the library over the previous generation had provided inviting alcoves for readers 
and towering stacks where patrons could browse freely. Generous donors and an 
enterprising teenage girl had enabled the library to accumulate art to delight the 
eye, and when Gammell said in 1877, in the midst of political and economic crisis, 
that the Athenaeum was a place where “many an anxious heart and many a 
depressed spirit” might find solace, he was right.” 
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Richmond Fountain 


Some believed that once you had drunk from it, 


you would always return to Providence. 
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CHAPTER 9 


A Time of Intellectual Ferment 


In 1850 the Athenaeum in Providence petitioned the Rhode Island General Assembly 
for an amendment to its charter. Henceforward the library would be known as the 
Providence Athenaeum. The library’s name was not the only thing to change, how- 
ever, and over the next half century the Athenaeum would evolve into what Brown 
University scholar Barton L. St. Armand has recently described as a “reservoir of 
nineteenth century American high and popular culture.” 

What St. Armand celebrates as the “catholic tastes” of the Victorian membership 
was not achieved without a struggle. Admonitions about novel reading, descriptions 
of the dissipation of the young, and the quest for solid values were part of the fears 
of a Protestant, Yankee elite in a time of extraordinary social change. Although the 
proprietors shared many concerns with the leaders of the Athenaeum, they tended 
not to agree on the “best” kind of reading. The directors, who were mostly lawyers, 
professors, clergymen, or paternalistic manufacturers, fought an unremitting and 
generally unsuccessful battle against the preferences of the striving, upwardly 
mobile Yankee proprietors and their families for light reading. They also tried, again 
with relatively little success, to resist what has been called “the feminization of cul- 
ture” in the United States, as women became the majority of readers, started working 
in the library, and even sat on the board. Economic change was accompanied by an 
enormous increase in the foreign-born population (by 1855, 41 percent of Providence 
residents were either born abroad or had foreign-born parents). Directors and 
patrons alike were concerned about the growing numbers of Catholics—Irish 
immigrants and later, Italians—who were to make Rhode Island the most Roman 
Catholic state in the nation by the end of the century. The library also had to con- 
tend with the Civil War, with recurrent economic crises that battered the country, and 
with the economic excesses of the Gilded Age. As Brown professor and Athenaeum 
president William Gammell remarked in 1877, forces were at work “tending to lower 
morals and make us the slaves rather than the lords of Mammon.”’ This deterioration 
of morals and social standards was what the leaders of the Athenaeum were trying 
to prevent. 
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Reform was in the air in the 1850s. Rhode Island passed a statewide prohibition 
act in 1852, banning the sale of alcoholic beverages, while the following year the death 
penalty was abolished. While most people circumvented the prohibition laws, many 
of the “respectable” classes, including leaders of the Athenaeum, were longtime 
temperance advocates. When English novelist William Makepeace Thackeray came 
to town in December 1853, he lectured to an appreciative audience at Howard Hall, 
but was disconcerted to find that afterwards, “those fond of their cheerful cigar 
[were] compelled...to content themselves with a discussion of the benefits conferred 
upon the State by liquor laws prohibiting the sale of alcoholic drinks. Everyone, I 
noticed, went to bed early.”? 

The 1850s were also a decade of extraordinary fluctuation in the United States, a 
period when the spirit of compromise broke down, sectional conflicts arose, and 
civil war followed. The first national women’s rights convention was held in Worcester 
in 1850, and several women connected with the Athenaeum, notably Paulina Wright 
Davis and Sarah Helen Whitman, were to be increasingly involved in the “woman 
question.” The furor over the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
of 1854 sped the collapse of the Whigs and the rise of the Republican Party, while 
John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry in 1859 convinced both abolitionists and moder- 
ates that the time for compromise was past. The library was not immune to change; 
its proprietors were involved in political upheavals, such as the Know-Nothing 
excitement at the middle of the decade. Some of them were to fight—and die—in 
the Civil War while many others were to see their fortunes increase, as the textile mill 
owners and other manufacturers strove to fill wartime orders. Still others were to see 
their fortunes collapse in 1873 with the fall of A. & W. Sprague’s industrial empire. 


The Know-Nothings 


Many Athenaeum proprietors were involved in the Know-Nothing Party in the early 
1850s. A product of the inability of both the Whigs and the Democrats to deal with 
the slavery issue, in Rhode Island the party was a short-term effort by voters to enact 
social and political reforms like temperance and anti-corruption measures. On the 
national level it was essentially a single-issue, anti-popery party. It emerged from a 
secret—and secretive—society originally called the Order of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. It got its nickname after supporters, when questioned by outsiders, grandly 
announced: “I know nothing.” John Russell Bartlett, back from his adventures in 
New Mexico, became Rhode Island’s Know-Nothing secretary of state, a post he was 
to fill (as a Republican) for the next seventeen years. A fellow Athenaeum proprietor, 
William Warner Hoppin, was elected governor on a Know-Nothing ticket, and six 
of the twelve Providence Know-Nothings in the 1855 General Assembly were also 
members of the Athenaeum. During the course of its existence, at least sixty-seven 
Athenaeum members joined the Know-Nothing Party.‘ 

Some historians suggest that Know-Nothingism reflected the fears of a lower 
middle class that felt vulnerable to social and economic change, but this was not the 
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case in Rhode Island, where the Know-Nothings tended to be comfortably off. 
Athenaeum members shared with the Know-Nothings a complex mixture of back- 
ward and progressive ideas, much of which is reflected in the rhetoric of the 
Athenaeum’s annual reports during the 1850s, when the directors saw themselves as 
moral and progressive and tried to instill a sense of responsibility, deference, and 
general decorum into the library’s patrons. The Know-Nothings were nativist, want- 
ing to restrict the right even of naturalized Americans to vote, and anti-Catholic, 
wanting to limit the influence of “Romanish priests.” The Athenaeum proprietors 
had been split over Dorrism some dozen years earlier, some supporting democratic 
reform, others fearing the impact of foreign-born voters. Many of the Know-Nothings 
were abolitionists, or at the very least opposed the “slave power,” namely, the alliance 
between northern mill owners and southern slaveholders. A few Athenaeum mem- 
bers were immediate abolitionists, while many more were gradualists, or supporters 
of the move to return slaves and freedmen to Africa. The Know-Nothings opposed 
political corruption, as did some Athenaeum proprietors who served in city and 
state government; the Know-Nothings were against the use of alcohol and many 
Athenaeum leaders were also leaders of the various Providence temperance groups. 
Although it seemed for a while that the proprietors and the Know-Nothings shared a 
common ground, the Know-Nothings soon faded away, and most of their adherents 
joined the Republican Party. 


Economic Crises 


After the excitement of the Know-Nothings, it was not long until the deceptive calm 
of the Athenaeum was again disturbed, this time by the economic crisis of 1857. The 
library was not immune to fluctuations in the economy. The United States suffered 
a severe financial crisis in late 1856, which affected Rhode Island much the same as 
elsewhere. Banks failed, factories closed, and the city of Providence, under Mayor 
James Y. Smith (a longtime Athenaeum proprietor), devised an elaborate public 
works system whereby unemployed workers were hired to regrade Smith Hill, and 
the surplus earth used to partly fill the cove behind the train station. Although the 
Athenaeum’s members were unlikely to be the laborers moving hills to earn their 
bread, many of the young men and some of the older ones were affected as counting 
houses closed and retail sales plummeted. The 1858 annual report begins with the 
sober words: “The storm of adversity which has swept over the commercial world 
has not been without its influence on the affairs of our Literary Institution.” Few new 
books were published, but circulation figures were way up. The librarian calculated 
the average as forty volumes per share, “an uncommon devotion to literary pursuits,” 
which the president attributed to the “general stagnation in business and dearth of 
amusements.” He ventured to speculate that young men who had lost their jobs had 
found “solace and occupation, if not instruction, in their application to books.”> 
This was, perhaps, wishful thinking, for the library’s directors had long fretted about 
the reading habits of the young. 
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Reading in the Athenaeum 


The 1850s was a decade of cultural and intellectual ferment. By 1860 writers like 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Herman Melville, Henry Thoreau, and Walt Whitman, whose 
works are collectively known as expressions of the American Renaissance, were com- 
peting with prolific English authors such as the Bronte sisters, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, and George Eliot. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, serialized in 1851, was to be the nineteenth century’s top-selling novel.’ 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, which also appeared in 1851, was the very opposite of 
a bestseller: in spite of good reviews it sold only about fifty copies in Melville’s life- 
time. In 1856 Gustave Flaubert published Madame Bovary and Boston composer 
James Pierpoint wrote “Jingle Bells,” the tale of a ride on a one-horse open sleigh 
being considerably more popular than the novel about an adulterous French wife. 

Notions of highbrow and lowbrow were becoming important to the Athenaeum’s 
directors, who were strictly on the side of the former, while a disturbing number of the 
library’s patrons had a strong preference for the latter. Many now forgotten novels 
found a much wider audience than any of the more literary works exemplified by 
authors such as Hawthorne, Eliot, or Thackeray. These popular novels were often 
sentimental, sometimes sensational, and they alarmed and annoyed many of the 
Athenaeum’s leaders, since fiction was a genre of which they heartily disapproved. 
In annual report after annual report we find the Athenaeum’s president deploring 
the reading habits of the young. Their behavior worried him, too, but in many cases 
it was their low taste in reading that he blamed. 


Problems with Young Patrons 


The “young” had been using the library almost since it opened. In the president’s 
report for 1840, Pitman had remarked optimistically that “some of the youth of both 
sexes here find a most grateful substitute for amusements which exhaust the spirits, if 
they do not corrupt the hearts.” In 1848 Vice President Patten was explicit in his exhor- 
tation to parents to encourage their children to read. “Although,” he said, “it may be 
in the power of few parents to bequeath to their children the means of ostentation in 
the ranks of wealth and fashion, it is yet in the power of almost every individual to 
instill into the minds of his children an early habit of reading.” Love of reading would 
also, he argued, be a moral safeguard and “shield them against the evil influences of 
idle and vicious companions.” As time went on, however, library directors became 
less and less convinced of the innocence of the library’s younger patrons. By 1850 
Judge Pitman was declaring, “these rooms, which were intended to furnish a calm 
retreat for quiet study and high contemplation, should not be suffered to be dese- 
crated, by being used as a boys’ play ground, or a fashionable exchange.”’ 

Board minutes often reveal an exasperated librarian asking for the board’s back- 
ing, and on March 8, 1850, one William Marchant was banned from the library for 
“repeated violations of the Rules and Regulations of the Athenaeum. ..after repeated 
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John Hay (1831-1905) 


There is no record of Pitman’s reactions to the 
presence of Brown University undergraduate 
John Hay, who spent a lot of time in the 
Athenaeum in the mid-1850s, when he was not 
indulging his taste for narcotics. Hay, whose 
distinguished career began as secretary to 
President Abraham Lincoln, was later secretary 
of state to President William McKinley. Hay 
graduated from Brown in 1858, and while he was 
in Providence, he became friendly with the local 
literati, especially Sarah Helen Whitman. A 
handsome—and somewhat wild—young man, 
his friends suspected that he “tucked his books 
at night under his pillow and let them sink in, 
for he was never caught studying to any great 
extent, but was first in his classes.” Soon after he 
left Brown, he wrote to the poet Nora Perry, one 
of his special Providence friends, about his 
memories of the city. It was, he wrote, “shrined 
in my memory as a far-off, mystical Eden, where 
the women were lovely and spirited and the 
men were jolly and brave; where I used to haunt 
the rooms of the Athenaeum, made holy by the 
presence of the royal dead; where I used to pay 
furtive visits to Forbes’ hidden mysteries (peace 
to its ashes!); where I used to eat Hasheesh and 


dream dreams.” * 


remonstrances from the Librarian.”* The directors, disturbed by what they saw as an 
outbreak of delinquency, decided to send a printed copy of the library’s regulations 
to each proprietor and post copies all over the building. They regretted that they had 
been obliged to “disfigure these walls and tables with numerous placards not very 
congenial with what ought to be the spirit of the place.” The placards (directed at 
boys—presumably girls were assumed not to need such warnings) read, in part: 


1. No boy shall be allowed to enter into the Rooms of the Athenaeum, or to 


remain there, for any purpose inconsistent with the objects of the Institution. 


2. No boy shall be allowed to remove any book from the shelves; but, whenever 


he may desire one, he shall be required to apply therefore to the Librarian. 


3. Boys shall not be permitted to congregate in any of the Rooms of the 
Athenaeum; and they are strictly forbidden to create any disturbance, by 


whispering, by unnecessary motion, or by any other species of indecorum. 


The directors also threatened to prosecute as a trespasser anyone who walked on 
the grass or climbed on the banks surrounding the library, who handled “or other- 
wise injured” the trees, who threw “any ball, or other Missile, against the Building,” 
or who dared to “assemble on the grounds, or on the steps or portico, for sport or 
play.” Should any of these indecorous acts occur, the treasurer was empowered to 
call the police. Finally, the librarian was to report all infractions to the board.’ 

It was not, perhaps, surprising that two more boys got into trouble later that year. 
William H. Dike and Collins L. Balch (both of whose families were longtime members 
of the Athenaeum) had clearly tried the patience of the librarian. Despite his “frequent 
admonitions,” they continued in their noisy ways, and on December 2, 1850, they 
were banned from the library. Pitman sternly remarked that while their behavior 
might simply have been youthful thoughtlessness, it was possible that they were 
simply following the example “of those who are much their superior in years.” ” 

Pitman was particularly worried about young single men, many of whom lived in 
boardinghouses and hotels. Their “ardent hopes” as he expressed it, “are just opening 
[to] the many-hued vistas of human knowledge,” but they could instead be tempted 
by bars, theaters, and even less salubrious haunts “which promise pleasure and sat- 
isfaction, but will conduct only to bitterness and disappointment.” The Athenaeum 
could provide them with wisdom and truth, and it was the duty of proprietors to 
bring these young men to the library and persuade them to join." 

In May 1851 the directors felt the need to remind the librarian of the regulations 
and his duty to put a stop to “the careless, wanton and indiscriminate manner of 
taking down books now practiced by young persons.” It was not only “boys” who 
were troublesome, and the directors also reminded the librarian to check the books 
carefully before handing them to patrons and “turn up all leaves that may have been 
turned down and to place in their proper position all maps and plates that may have 
been wrongly folded.” * 
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William Samuel Patten (1800-1873) 


Patten graduated from Brown University at the 
age of eighteen and worked as a lawyer in 
Newport and Providence for a dozen years, then 
in 1831 became cashier of Manufacturer's Bank, 
a position he held until shortly before his death. 
He served in the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives and was chancellor of Brown 
University from 1867 to 1873. One of the 
founders of the library’s reorganization as the 
Providence Athenaeum, he was president for 
fourteen years, as well as an inspector of prisons 


and trustee of the Providence Reform School. 


In 1853 the alarm was sounded again. Vice president Patten, the father of the young 
woman who was to procure The Hours for the Athenaeum, protested that there were 
“many serious abuses” by young patrons that needed correction. He had, perhaps, 
been spending too much time at the recently founded reform school at Tockwotton, 
of which he was a trustee; he seemed to see incipient delinquency everywhere. The 
worst was practiced by the “many young persons” who were “in the habit of using 
the Athenaeum as a place of fashionable conference,” chatting and showing off their 
new clothes and disturbing those who had come to read. A committee was set up to 
consider restricting access to the library “with a view to obtaining a greater degree 
of quiet and decorum.” 

The following year the board decided to keep the young people—and their 
elders—out of the stacks, and accordingly bars were erected across the entrances to 
the alcoves. The east room was closed entirely; the librarian’s permission had to be 
obtained for any access to the books housed there. He obligingly claimed it “no trou- 
ble” and “part of his job.” This measure produced, according to Pitman “a degree of 
quiet and good order, such as has not been known in the Athenaeum for several 
years before.” J. Dunham Hedge, who was appointed librarian in 1854, shared 
Pitman’s gloom about the young patrons’ pernicious influence on the library. Not 
only did they demand “trivial” books, they also read some of them too much. This 
led to Hedge’s discontinuing Gleason's Pictorial, which, he complained, “labored 
under the objection of being decidedly too popular with the juvenile visitors to the 
Athenaeum,” and which in spite of being bound, “did not long withstand the ravages 
of their busy fingers.” ® 

In his 1855 report, Hedge mused about the policy of New York's newly established 
Astor Library, which refused to admit anyone under the age of sixteen, but, as in his 
estimation “at least one-third” of the Athenaeum’s regular patrons were under that 
age, this restrictive policy would not be very practicable. He reported with some 
indignation that he was sometimes asked to recommend books for an eight-year- 
old. “One remedy,” he suggested, “is to buy no books that would interest very young 
persons.” The problem with this course of action was that “persons of mature years 
often call for very childish books.” The other problem was that some proprietors 
bought shares specifically for their children’s use—precisely what successive library 
directors had been recommending for decades. The answer lay in parents taking 
responsibility for their children’s use of the library. 

The lack of parental “instruction” was a familiar complaint; almost every year the 
president bemoaned the reading taste of the library's users, and 1859 was no different. 
Patten complained, “Hume and Gibbon and even Shakespeare and Milton, are almost 
forgotten... The past is almost entirely ignored by readers; that which is novel only 
is sought after.” As ever, he blamed the young, who still made up the majority of the 
library's regular patrons and were “ever more ready to indulge in what D’Israeli calls 
the ‘facile pleasures of perception,’ than in the laborious investigation of truth.” 
Sternly, Patten warned that “they who are in danger of becoming confirmed novel 
readers” should beware of the injuries this might bring to their minds and their 
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J. Dunham Hedge, Librarian 1854-1859 


J. Dunham Hedge served as librarian of the 
Providence Athenaeum for twenty-five years, 
from 1854 until shortly before his death in 1871. 
The officers of the Athenaeum described 

him as “more of a scholar and a reader than he 
was a mere bibliographer,” and as devoted to 
his job. He rarely took a day off, the library 
being both “his vocation and his avocation.” 
Although his salary rose gently over a quarter 
century from $800 to $1,600, it was hardly 
enough to cover his annual donations to the 
library, which often exceeded the combined 
total of all other donations, The Athenaeum 
was his life, and he was remembered as “a 
friend, of a sweetness of temper which nothing 
could disturb, of a gentleness of manner which 
nothing could ruffle... Mr. Hedge combined in 
a conspicuous degree the characteristics of the 


Christian, the gentleman and the scholar.” ” 


morals." The problem with young patrons continued, and in 1868 the librarian 
returned to the idea of banning from the library “persons not old enough to know 
how to handle [books] properly,” adding that “In most public libraries, no boys 
under the age of eighteen, or girls under the age of sixteen, are admitted.” * 


Reading Novels 


In 1856 the librarian issued a statistical breakdown of the books circulated the previous 
year. Almost exactly half of the volumes were novels, outnumbering every other cat- 
egory. The next largest group was history and biography— about one in eight of the 
volumes circulated—while religion and philosophy trailed behind at about one in 
every twenty volumes borrowed by patrons. He commented that this was not sur- 
prising, given that “at least two-thirds, if not three-quarters” of people borrowing 
books from the library were under the age of twenty, an age “when the imagination 
is active and the demands of the reason easily satisfied.” Out of the 8,971 volumes of 
fiction borrowed, 411 were by James Fenimore Cooper, 360 by William Gilmore 
Simms, and 165 by Washington Irving. On the other hand, William Hickling Prescott, 
a Boston historian who knew as much as anyone about the bad behavior of the 
young (he was blinded in a food fight while a student at Harvard), was also among 
the most-read authors with his histories of the conquest of Mexico and of Peru.” 

The early years of the Civil War saw a reduction in the proportion of novels bor- 
rowed from the library, but unfortunately for the directors’ peace of mind, this 
decrease seems to have been temporary. In 1863 more than 60 percent of the books 
borrowed were fiction, and “there has never been a year in our history, that indicated 
such a waning interest in the more useful and substantial departments of literature.” 
The librarian ventured the notion that novels were being read for light relief, that 
“the feverish excitement” of war time “was not favorable to intellectual exertions.” 
William Patten was less sympathetic; he instructed parents to provide more “inno- 
cent pleasures and occupations at home” to help “abate this morbid appetite for the 
pages of the Novelist” among the youthful visitors to the Athenaeum.” 

In 1864, however, Patten changed his tune somewhat, conceding that some novels 
were good and written by gifted authors “for the best and noblest purposes.” They 
“make virtue amiable and vice odious, expose treachery and meanness to contempt,” 
and “Nowhere shall we find finer specimens of good writing, of pure morality and 
skilful delineation of character, than in this department of literature.”” By 1870 
Patten had become positively mellow and admitted that he was less concerned 
about the preponderance of works of fiction than he had been before. He claimed 
that the distinction between fiction and fact was blurring, and “improving” novels 
were beginning to replace “romances of the extravagant school” which had been 
“calculated to mislead the judgment and inflame the passions.” Anticipating late- 
twentieth-century trends in historical narrative as well as in the novel, he added: 
“We have learned that the historian can use the pen of the poet and so envelop facts 
with creations of fancy that the reader can scarcely be certain of the absolute reality 
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of anything beyond the chronological skeleton, while the writer of fiction some- 
times portrays actual life with little that is unreal but names.” 

By 1872, statistics show that the amount of fiction withdrawn was decreasing. 
Unfortunately this was not because of improvement in the tastes of the young. 
Instead, as the president was dismayed to announce, the sharp falling off of visitors 
to the library on Saturday afternoons was due to competition from the matinees at 
the new Opera House.* In 1882 the librarian rather gloomily pointed out that reading 
habits of the majority of the library's users (three-fourths of the whole number, he 
believed, being women or children under sixteen years of age) were either merely 
frivolous or driven by current events, particularly an event such as the death or a 
scandal involving an author.” 


“Mutilations” 


In 1846 there were the first of numerous references to “mutilation.” Someone had cut 
pictures from one of the British illustrated journals, and worse, a coat of arms was 
cut from the pages of a book on heraldry. Efforts to discover the “perpetrator of the 
outrage,” including the offer of a reward for information, were unsuccessful.” In 1851 
the directors found extensive “mutilation and disfigurement” involving the writing 
of comments on the text in the margins and the tearing out of pages, particularly 
those with illustrations. The books thus damaged were, to the directors’ dismay, “not 
of a class which are generally sought for by the less thoughtful” but were instead “of 
a character to be used by persons of reflection and superior intelligence.” ”” 

This problem continued. In 1860 William Patten, the Athenaeum president, 
returned to the “impertinent and uncalled for scribblings of anonymous writers” 
which could not be criticized too severely. “It is,” he said, “reprehensible and should 
be carefully avoided. The books are purchased for use and not abuse.” Warming to 
his theme, he continued, “They are to be read and not reviewed, or if the propensity 
of reviewing is too strong to be repressed, it would seem desirable that notes which 
are distinguished neither for wit nor correctness, should be written elsewhere than 
upon the margins for the leaves.” In 1867, vandalism “too gross to be overlooked” 
involved someone's borrowing Edwards's Polish Captivity, “a nicely illustrated his- 
torical work,” and returning it minus its plates. The librarian suggested further 
restrictions in the use of the alcoves to prevent such activities. Nevertheless, in 1875 
books were still “abused by being scribbled upon,” but whenever “persons” returned 
them, “unfortunately...it generally happens that such was the condition of the vol- 
umes when they received them.” 

By 1876 the directors were becoming distraught; shareholders were being thor- 
oughly irresponsible, lending books “to persons having no right to the library” and 
allowing them to be “handled by children or even played with by dogs.” William 
Gammell remarked ominously that in Massachusetts “wanton defacement” of a 
public library book was a state prison offence.” Things were little better in 1882, 
when the president reported that “many shareholders have the vulgar habit of turning 
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down leaves to mark passages and the result is that a considerable number of volumes 
is hopelessly dog-eared.”* 

The Athenaeum also had to deal with theft, and it was particularly distressing 
when the thief was an insider. Every year the librarians checked the inventory of 
books, and most years fewer than half a dozen books, usually deemed “of little 
value,” were found to be missing. In 1880 they discovered that seventeen books, 
which had a common theme, were not on the shelves. The directors suspected they 
must all have been taken by one person, but were unable to determine who, until “a 
gentleman of this city, an authority in books and a warm friend of the Athenaeum’”— 
John Russell Bartlett, perhaps—told the board that some of the books had been 
found in the possession of “a certain person” in Providence. Gammell, then 
Athenaeum board president, went to see the suspect, who confessed and returned 
nine of the seventeen books, having disposed of the rest (two more were retrieved 
the following year.) The board now faced a dilemma, as the guilty man had “high 
social and church” connections; he was presumably the son of one of their friends. 
The board members were willing to be charitable, but not to “thwart the claims of 
justice.” Accordingly, they told the authorities. The man was arrested and arraigned 
and after he pleaded guilty, he was fined, though he was never named in the library’s 
records.” 

Thieves entered the Athenaeum in 1894 by forcing the bolts on basement win- 
dows. Presumably they were after the petty cash rather than the art; they took only 
about $14 collected from fines. The board took the situation very seriously and on 
discovering that the bolts were held in place by rusty screws, authorized the instal- 
lation of iron bars in all the basement windows, at a cost of $85. The library was now 
more secure. 
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CHAPTER 10 


A Public or a Private Library? 


The Athenaeum had emerged from the Civil War as a potentially wealthy institution. 
War contracts along with orders for guns and especially for uniforms had enriched 
many ofits proprietors, and although the economy was to fluctuate wildly over the next 
thirty years, the library continued to grow slowly, though never in direct proportion 
to the surge in Providence’s population. From 1837 to 1887 the population of the city 
increased by more than 600 percent, while the number of books in the Athenaeum’s 
collection increased by a factor of twelve. However, the number of proprietors 
lagged behind, doing little more than double over the span of half a century. 
Meanwhile the price of a share had not changed since 1837, though with inflation its 
value in real terms had probably increased tenfold. The inability of the library to 
match the growth of the city reflects changes in the class composition of Providence, 
new developments in transportation leading to the building of the first streetcar 
suburbs, and the social and intellectual elitism of some of the library’s leaders. 
These leaders tried to stem the tide of popular culture rather than take advantage of 
new trends, tending to preserve values that were becoming less relevant in a period 
of rapid industrialization and mass immigration. 

Although in some ways the Athenaeum was a cultural backwater, it was far from 
stagnant. The generation of library patrons after the Civil War witnessed the begin- 
nings of standardization, with the founding of the American Library Association in 
1876 and Melvil Dewey’s new cataloging system, devised the same year. However, the 
Athenaeum had to wait nearly twenty years for such modern ideas to infiltrate its 
granite walls. The post-Civil War era was also a period of feminization, as the profession 
of librarian became increasingly the province of women, and here the Athenaeum 
was very up-to-date: it appointed Miss Mary Angell assistant librarian in 1872. The 
Athenaeum also faced a local problem in the 1870s, namely, what role—if any—to 
play in the creation of the Providence Public Library. 
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William Sprague (1830-1915) 


William Sprague was governor of Rhode Island 
from 1860 to 1863 and United States senator from 
1863 to 1875. When A. & W. Sprague & Company 
failed in 1873, its demise caused severe economic 
problems in Rhode Island and throughout the 
United States. 


The Athenaeum in the 1860s 


When the Civil War began in 1861, the Athenaeum had 577 individual proprietors. 
Almost one in ten were female; these were usually single women or widows most 
often occupied by running their households, though there was the occasional 
schoolmistress. More than half of those who actually used the library were, however, 
women; they were the wives, daughters, and friends of the proprietors. The 
Athenaeum was still an East Side institution, though about a third of the proprietors 
lived in the western part of the town, and nearly one in ten lived outside Providence. 
Although some proprietors were very wealthy, many were of modest means, and 
others were young men starting out in life. Almost 10 percent of these young men 
lived in hotels or boardinghouses. Occupations ranged from merchant to journalist, 
from druggist to textile manufacturer, from bank clerk to bank president. There were 
even a daguerreotypist, a tinsmith, and a watchmaker, though the most common 
occupations were clerk, shopkeeper, and lawyer.' 

Although the board frequently deplored the reading tastes of the young, they 
believed that the library provided a healthy and virtuous alternative to other 
amusements available to unattached men—the “perilous temptations in the dark 
recesses of city life.” The board did not restrict its invitations to join the library to 
white-collar workers, believing it could “improve the leisure hours of the mechanic” 
and thereby enable him to mix with “cultivated men.”? 


The 1860 Election 


The 1860 election for governor of Rhode Island pitted two members of the Athenaeum 
against one another. The handsome and absurdly wealthy William Sprague was only 
twenty-eight years old. A pro-union Democrat, he wanted to preserve the supply of 
cotton to the family firm A. & W. Sprague. Abolitionist Seth Padelford, a retired grocer, 
was the Republican candidate. Votes were bought and sold in a hotly contested and 
very expensive election, one of the dirtiest in the state’s history. Sprague won by a 
small margin after some Republicans switched allegiance, seeing Padelford as too 
radical an abolitionist. This election was of national importance, for Rhode Island 
had been expected to go Republican, and Sprague’s win allowed southern 
Democrats to believe that a divided North would not oppose them on the issue of 
secession. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected president in November 1860, and over the next four 
months lame-duck president James Buchanan did little, as the secession movement 
grew. Lincoln was inaugurated on March 4, 1861, and on April 12 the first shot of the 
Civil War was fired against Fort Sumter in South Carolina. Three days later President 
Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 troops, and the Athenaeum’s assistant librarian, 
Frederick Hedge Jr., immediately volunteered. He returned to work after his three 
months’ service was completed, but Athenaeum proprietor Henry A. Prescott, who 
ran a clothing shop on Weybosset Street, was less fortunate. He volunteered and 
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Henry A. Prescott 


Lieutenant Prescott, an Athenaeum proprietor, 
was killed at the first Battle of Bull Run, on 


July 21, 1861. 


became a lieutenant in Company D of the Rhode Island Detached Militia, but shortly 
before his term of service was up he was killed at the first battle of Bull Run, along 
with eleven of his men. 

Most Americans imagined it would be a short war and “over by Christmas.” This 
was not to be. By 1862 the Athenaeum’s annual report sounded a sober and reflective 
note. “Armed treason still defiantly arrays its forces within the borders of thirteen 
States,” the library’s president declared. The library was not unaffected; as well as 
the absence of the assistant librarian, books were in short supply and importing 
them was difficult. The number of volumes borrowed decreased by about 10 per- 
cent, a fact the president attributed to the involvement of the Athenaeum’s women 
in rolling bandages, knitting socks, and nursing the wounded, rather than devoting 
their time to “the fascinating pages of our popular authors.” It seemed it took a war 
to stop women reading novels.’ 


Birth of the Providence Public Library 


Proposals for a free library in Providence had been made several times since the 
18208. This library was not to be supported by the taxpayer; instead it would rely on 
a large endowment, given by philanthropic individuals. The Providence Journal had 
suggested this in 1828 and the idea had been revived in 1836, but crushed by the 1837 
economic depression. The Franklin Lyceum, led by a committee that included sev- 
eral members of the Athenaeum, floated the idea in 1852, but nothing came of it. A 
proposal made in 1859 was abandoned because of the Civil War, but in 1871 the idea 
was tackled in earnest. There were precedents: the Boston Public Library had 
opened in 1852, and the Providence Young Men's Christian Association had opened 
a free library in 1854. 

Both the Providence Library Company and the Providence Athenaeum had always 
regarded themselves as libraries serving the public, albeit a public that paid for the 
service, which necessarily made it less than universally available. These institutions 
had been founded before the idea of a tax-supported public library had become a 
reality, and in the years following the Civil War, the Athenaeum’s directors were 
forced to consider exactly whom their library was meant to serve, while their claim 
to be public and thus exempt from certain taxes was challenged in the courts. 

The tax question had emerged as early as the mid-1850s when the directors com- 
plained about the city property tax, which had risen dramatically. In 1847 they paid 
a little over $43, by 1854 it had nearly quadrupled to $159, and the expected bill for 
1855 Was $234.40, almost six times the amount assessed only eight years earlier. The 
directors argued that for an organization whose only purpose was to enrich the 
intellectual life of the community, this was unreasonable. Someone in City Hall 
must have listened, and by the following year the rising young politician, Thomas 
Doyle, later mayor of Providence between 1864 and 1886, was on the Athenaeum’s 
board, and the tax was remitted. Patten reported that “according to the city solicitor” 
the tax would no longer be levied.‘ 
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Thirteen years later, in 1868, the Athenaeum successfully contested the city’s 
assessment of $300 for widening College Street. The amount was reduced to $1, 
though they were not so fortunate with the city tax, for to the surprise of the direc- 
tors a bill for $400.04 was presented in 1869. They protested this “novel item,” and 
the following year a bill was passed in the General Assembly exempting all incorpo- 
rated libraries from taxation. Unfortunately the directors lost a lawsuit contesting 
the 1869 assessment, the court holding that the Athenaeum was not a public library 
within the construction of the former statute. The $400 had to be paid.*® 

In 1870 William S. Patten, as if wondering aloud, proposed the idea of allowing the 
general public to use the books for reference. Soon after, Professor William 
Gammell, his successor as president of the Athenaeum, took up the public library 
idea. As his committee reported the following year, the Athenaeum had a reputation 
for elitism, which was something he wanted to change. “It seems,” he complained, 
“that the Athenaeum is still sometimes spoken of as an exclusive institution which 
had received its generous benefactions and accumulated its treasures of learning 
solely for its own Proprietors.” Nothing could be further from the truth, he believed, 
though he admitted that “many years had lapsed” since the board actively welcomed 
the general public to the library, as in those years no one but proprietors and their 
guests were allowed entrance. Therefore, he proposed that the librarian should be 
authorized, at his discretion, to allow anyone with “any purpose of public utility or 
of special scientific or literary investigation or inquiry” to visit the reading room and 
consult any of the books in the library. This was still not quite a public library and 
the librarian’s discretion might well have been a stumbling block to some members 
of the community; the move was, however, a step in that direction. The decision was 
not pure altruism, however. Gammell noted that opening the library to the public 
“would enable us with better grace to apply for help...and it would cost us little.” ® 

The general public did not share the view that the Athenaeum was a public library; 
as the Providence Journal noted, “the common people of the city have had very little 
to do with it.” Nor did the other Providence libraries, such as those maintained by 
the YMCA or the Unitarians’ Union for Christian Work, truly serve the general public, 
which was no longer a homogeneous, Protestant society and now included Roman 
Catholics and Jews in growing numbers. To the Providence Journal, a public library 
was an issue of civic pride; libraries, like railways, denoted modernity and progress. 
The newspaper noted that visitors to the city expected to see a public library and 
asked directions “in about the tone they would have used in inquiring about the 
[train] depot.” When they were told there was no such place, these visitors were said 
to exclaim: “Why, don’t people read in Providence?”’ 

Meanwhile the proponents of a public library, led by Quaker physician Welcome 
O. Brown, manufacturer Zachariah Allen, and Brown University librarian Reuben 
Guild, were busy. In January 1871 the General Assembly granted a charter for a “Free 
Library, Art Gallery, Museum of Natural History.” This ambitious plan included, in 
addition to the gallery and museum, a large lecture hall where the constituent 
groups, namely, the Franklin Society, the Horticultural Society, the Franklin Lyceum, 
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the Mechanics’ Association, and the Domestic Industry Society, could hold public 
lectures. All these groups were dedicated to self-improvement, as was the 
Athenaeum. They were also interested in avoiding civic unrest. This charter was 
granted in 1871, the year of the Paris Commune, when upwards of 20,000 Parisians 
were killed at the barricades. Zachariah Allen spoke of public libraries as “a more 
efficient means of preserving public order than the best appointed police.” Almost 
half of Providence’s population was Roman Catholic, a proportion that alarmed men 
such as Allen, who also suggested that a public library would prevent “the domina- 
tion of the ecclesiastical over the civil power of the world” that supposedly would 
result from “keeping the people in ignorance.”® 

In 1872 Athenaeum president William Gammell noted with approval the efforts to 
create a public library, but perhaps in response to requests to join the consortium of 
interested parties, he emphasized the Athenaeum’s “own peculiar function and place” 
as well as the legal issue that “no portion of its property can justly be diverted from 
the objects contemplated by its founders and benefactors.” He claimed credit on 
behalf of the library, however, for changes in the climate of public opinion. “Without 
the previous training of the public mind,” particularly with reference to paying small 
amounts for access to good literature, “a free public Library would neither be nec- 
essary, nor even possible; for the public would hardly consent to be taxed for the 
support of an institution of which there was no conscious need.” His concluding 
remarks betrayed the social and intellectual elitism that the Athenaeum’s critics 
always detected: he noted that a free public library would draw away the less serious 
reader while bringing to the Athenaeum’s alcoves “a larger number of thoughtful 
readers and diligent students.” Popular tastes could be accommodated elsewhere.’ 

The mayor was to be a trustee of the new cultural center, along with anyone who 
had contributed $10,000 to the endowment. The plan was much too ambitious, 
however, and donations were slow to arrive, especially after the financial panic of 
1873. In 1874 the charter was amended so that the art gallery and museum would 
only be created when funds allowed, and in the short term the organizers would 
concentrate on a library. Even then, Providence could not hope to compete with the 
Boston Public Library, and Brown’s librarian Reuben Guild suggested that it was not 
necessary to do so as “the choice and costly collections of Brown University and the 
Providence Athenaeum are practically open to the scholarly student and the patient 
investigator of scientific truth.” ” 

Although its backers scaled down their aspirations and collected almost 
$100,000, when the public library opened in February 1878, it was in rented rooms. 
They took over the space in the Butler Exchange formerly used by the Mechanics 
and Manufacturers’ Library, whose collection formed the basis for the new library. 
Unfortunately for the public, it had closed stacks and the system for finding a par- 
ticular volume was so complicated that, according to the Providence Journal, a 
“bright lady” asked: “Why, don’t they want people to take out books?”" Apart from 
keeping “the young” out of the alcoves, the system in the Athenaeum was much 
friendlier to its users. 
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Characteristics of the perfect librarian, 1877 


“The Librarian and his assistant are supposed 
to have some acquaintance with all the books 
in the Library, they must inform themselves 
as to the sources of knowledge on all sorts of 
subjects ... they stake their professional reputa- 
tion on being able to direct the inquisitive mind 
not merely to a source of knowledge, but the 
very best source ... there must be patience with 
dullness and imperturbable good nature with 
heedlessness and stupidity...the situation... 


is no sinecure.” 


By September 1878, when the Providence Public Library had been open for seven 
months, there was a small decline in the total number of volumes taken out of the 
Athenaeum, but a very large decrease in the number of novels. For the first time 
since records were kept, novels made up less than half the volumes in circulation. 
This delighted the directors, who proposed to buy more “books of permanent 
value”—which is what they always claimed to be doing—now that they did not have 
to cater to the more popular tastes.” 


Miss Mary Angell: The Athenaeum’s First Woman Employee 


In 1872 a momentous change took place in the Athenaeum, when Miss Mary Angell 
was appointed assistant librarian. The directors proceeded with caution and initially 
hired her for a month's trial. She was to stay for twenty-three years. The previous 
assistant left mid-year and, as the appointment of a woman had been discussed at 
several board meetings, the time “seemed opportune” to make the experiment. Her 
appointment met less opposition than the directors had feared and was “regarded 
with approbation by all who have had the occasion to use the library during the year.” 
She started at $700 a year, the same salary as her male predecessor received as assistant 
librarian. By 1879 her salary was $800, a little more than half what the elderly male 
librarian was making. She was acting librarian during the last illness of J. Dunham 
Hedge, who had been librarian for twenty-five years, and though the president noted 
in the annual report that they had “not allowed her labors to pass without more sub- 
stantial remuneration,” the board treasurer’s reports do not reflect any change in her 
salary. However “thorough and efficient” Mary Angell had been, the time was not yet 
right for a female to be in charge, and in September 1879 Daniel Beckwith became 
the librarian, a post he was to fill until 1894, a year before Mary Angell’s retirement. 
His starting salary was $1,000 a year, while Mary Angell continued on at $800. 
Beckwith was a member of Brown's class of 1870, and since his graduation he had 
studied engineering in Europe, worked for a Providence surveyor, and served as 
assistant librarian at Brown. Neither he nor Mary Angell had their own homes at this 
time: he boarded on Hope Street, while she rented a room on the street that bore her 
family’s name. Starting in 1883 Mary Angell spent part of her time compiling the new 
card catalog. It was a mammoth task. In 1885 she moved her desk into the room at 
the east end of the basement, so as to be undisturbed. Perhaps it was a little too 
quiet—and almost certainly too gloomy—and by the following year she was in the 
room to the left of the front door, which was resplendent with a new carpet." 

Mary Angell was acting librarian for a second time in 1882 when Daniel Beckwith 
asked for a leave of absence; he wished to travel abroad “for his health,” and this 
time she did get an increase in pay. When Beckwith resigned in 1894, the dependable 
Miss Angell was acting librarian yet again, but soon after the arrival of his replace- 
ment, Joseph LeRoy Harrison, she quit. She was only fifty-seven and lived almost 
thirty years after her retirement. Perhaps she had been passed over once too often. 
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Mary Howard Balch (1855-1945) 


Mary Balch was assistant librarian from April 
1892 to January 1902. She came from a long- 
established Providence family: one of her 
forebears (also named Mary Balch) had operated 
the School for Young Ladies on George Street 

in the early nineteenth century, and another 
member of her family had been one of the 

boys banned from the library in the 1850s for 
misbehavior. When she resigned her post, 

her resignation was accepted with regret. The 
board noted that “her fine literary instinct, her 
thorough knowledge of the resources of this 
particular institution, her wide acquaintance 
with its constituency, their individual tastes and 
needs and her uniform patience and courtesy 
have made her work one of the main factors 

in keeping the Athenaeum at its high level of 


usefulness to the community.” '° 


In 1895 the board, as “a testimonial of appreciation of her long and faithful service,” 
presented her with $200. 

The feminization of the library continued apace, although women were still 
denied the top jobs. Louise Richardson had been second assistant librarian since 
1885 and when she stepped down in 1892, the board “considered it best in view of the 
increasing service required” to replace her with two assistants, who would share 
Miss Richardson’s salary. “Numerous applications” were received and Mary Howard 
Balch and Clara Buffum were hired.” 


The Privileges of Stockholders and the Need for New Proprietors 


Over the years, the Athenaeum’s directors tried a number of ways to improve the 
library’s finances. They had three main options: increase the endowment, increase 
the membership, or raise the price of shares and the annual tax. The third option was 
problematic, both for ideological and legal reasons—there was a strong commit- 
ment to keeping membership costs low, as the Athenaeum saw itself, realistically or 
not, as a public library, and in any case charges could not be increased without asking 
the General Assembly for a change in the charter. 

In 1865 the board took a close look at the Athenaeum’s funds and decided that the 
$11,500 then invested in the Blackstone Canal Bank, the American Bank, and United 
States bonds, which that year yielded a total of $1,451.85, be considered a permanent 
fund and efforts be made to increase it to $20,000. Attempts to finance the library 
through the annual tax on the proprietors’ shares, which was limited by the charter 
to $5 a year, could not finance the library as long as the number of proprietors rose 
so slowly; a healthy endowment would remedy this. By the following year the fund 
stood at $15,000, and by 1867, thanks to a large bequest from Thomas Poynton Ives, 
it reached $24,500. By 1890, after bequests from Carrington Hoppin and Allen Brown 
and donations by Thomas P. I. Goddard and Albert Jones, the fund’s assets topped 
$41,000. These investments yielded almost $2,200, which was two-thirds the amount 
raised by the annual tax. 

The depression of the 1870s was long lasting and it affected the Athenaeum and its 
members. Sarah Helen Whitman alluded to it in a letter to one of Poe’s biographers, 
saying she had been, “like all the children of Providence, so cramped in resources by 
the failure of the Great Sprague Manufacturing Company (which has crippled so 
many of our city banks), that it was with difficulty that we could meet the heavy 
taxes of the year.” Whitman, not being an Athenaeum proprietor, did not pay the 
annual $5 tax to the Athenaeum, but in 1874 a record 34 out of the 657 proprietors 
were delinquent, mostly due to “misfortunes in business.’ * The 1877 annual report 
referred to “a year of unprecedented depression,” but the directors congratulated 
themselves on prudent investing, avoiding the “spirit of speculation.” They were less 
sanguine in 1878, commenting on the unwillingness of proprietors to pay their 
annual tax until the last possible moment. 
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Miss Clara Buffum and the card catalog 


Clara Buffum (1873-1939), who presided over 

the delivery desk from 1891 to 1899, returned 
from her voluntary retirement in 1900 to index 
the card catalog by “beautifully executed display 
headlines.” She lettered more than 3,000 of 
these guides without any pay, “gratuitously 
rendering her artistic and efficient service... 

as a personal contribution to the Athenaeum.” 
Clara Buffum went on to become a bookbinder, 
well known for her artistic craft, and taught 
classes in it for many years. The Athenaeum has 
several examples of her work. In 1935 she 
published Hand-Bound Books, the Old Method of 
Bookbinding, a Guide for Amateur Bookbinders. 


Under the original constitution of 1836, anyone who paid $15 could become a 


stockholder or proprietor and would be entitled to one share, which should be used 
only by the individual shareholder. This soon proved impractical, as so many wives, 
daughters, and friends used the shares that in 1852 the constitution was amended to 
try to remedy this problem. In 1883 the bylaws were changed again to allow share- 
holders (and their friends) to take out four rather than two books. This had a bad effect 
on the sale of shares: only nine new ones were sold in the six years after this change 
was made. A system of “orders” permitted non-shareholders to take advantage of 
proprietors’ shares, without themselves paying to use the library; thus two families 
could borrow books on one share. In 1888 there were 311 such permissions on file, 
and the librarian estimated that 100 of them were in constant use. He suggested that 
the bylaws be changed. The following year they were, and “a large number of people 
who did not contribute to the support of the Athenaeum were excluded from its 
privileges.” Circulation figures went down, but membership went up—eighteen 
shares were relinquished that year, but twenty-five were purchased.” 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


The changes in borrowing privileges limited access to the library, which had been 
available to less affluent members of the middle class through their friends and rel- 
atives. This affected individuals such as Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1860-1935), who 
lived in Providence during the 1880s. Gilman was to become one of the best-known 
feminist authors in the country, writing short stories such as The Yellow Wallpaper 
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(1892) and books like Women and Economics (1898), but in the early 1880s she and 
her mother were living a hand-to-mouth existence. Gilman’s father, one of the 
famous Beecher clan, which included Harriet Beecher Stowe and Lyman Beecher, 
had deserted her mother many years before, and Charlotte, who had attended the 
newly founded Rhode Island School of Design, made a little money by teaching art. 
She also designed advertising cards for Kendall’s Soapine (where she portrayed, 
rather alarmingly, a whale’s skin scrubbed until there was a large white patch). There 
was no way she or her mother could have afforded to purchase a share in the 
Athenaeum, but as her diaries show, Gilman was in and out of the building several 
times a week during the early 1880s. She used it as a place to meet her friends, a 
place to read and do research, and even, on occasion, a place to eat a quick supper 
before heading for her next engagement. She used the public library to borrow 
books, though she occasionally took books out of the Athenaeum. In November 1883 
she borrowed a novel called Hannah Thurston by Bayard Taylor, and during March 
1884 she was reading Greek history and exchanged “Felton for Xenophon.” Most of 
the time, however, she used the Athenaeum as a convenient reading room and a 
pleasant place to sit. For example, on Saturday, May 7, 1881, after attending a lecture 
and doing a little shopping, she wrote, “Go to Athenaeum, read and lunch on three 
cookies. Martha stops there for me and we go to divers dentists.” Several weeks later 
she reported spending “three & a half hours in the Athenaeum drawing horses,” and 
on her next visit she read the journal Popular Science. 

During the fall of 1881, Gilman spent busy Thursdays; she attended the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium in the Butler Exchange in the afternoons, taught a Bible class in the 
evenings, and used to stop by the Athenaeum between the two. One of her typical 
journal entries, this one dated November 10, reads: “Gym. All serene. Athenaeum. 
Good read. Call for Miss Russel and we go to the Bible Class. Home alone.” Gilman 
was interested in Egyptian history at this time, and on November 30 she bought 
some crackers and took them with her while she “read Egypt in the Ath.” Her interest 
in Egypt continued throughout the winter, when she visited the Athenaeum every 
other day researching a paper on the history of Egypt; she records meeting numerous 
friends there. When her romance with local artist Walter Stetson started to flourish, 
she met Walter there too. Perhaps this was why she recorded a “Little fuss with Miss 
Angell” on May 11, 1882.” 


Annual Subscribers 


In 1883 the Athenaeum started an experiment with “annual subscribers,” individuals 
who paid an annual fee of $6, but were not shareholders and had no proprietorial 
rights. Three women and six men took advantage of this offer in the first year; they 
were Mrs. Sarah D. Kimball (of Blackstone, Massachusetts), Edwin M. Dodd, J. E. 
Nicolai, Herbert A. Richards, Mrs. Henry A. Hurlbut Jr., Mrs. H. G. Mackinney, John 
Fretwell, Andrew McC. Warren, and the Reverend William M. Lisle. The number of 
these annual rights increased rapidly, and in 1890 there were fifty-one such members. 


lil 


In 1889 Elisha Benjamin Andrews, the new president of Brown, approached the 
library committee with an offer. He would pay $50 so that each member of the grad- 
uating class could use the Athenaeum reading room and take out two books at a time, 
“which books, however, should not be of the class of fiction.” Thirty-seven members 
of the class of 1890 (out of a total of fifty-four) availed themselves of the privilege. 
Two years later, after teacher Sarah Doyle (sister of the recently deceased Mayor 
Thomas Doyle) became the first female member of the board, the same privilege 
was extended to the senior class of the State Normal School.” 

These efforts bore some fruit. By 1890 there were 775 shareholders (and since 
most of these were family shares, that could mean about 3,000 potential readers), as 
well as 51 members, 41 young men from Brown's class of 1890, and a similar number 
of young women (and a few men) from the State Normal School. Fifteen Protestant 
churches also owned shares. The most extraordinary change was that 167—almost a 
quarter— of the individual shareholders were women. Some of them were working 
women; they included several teachers and even a doctor, Martha H. Mowry. Others 
were wives and daughters of city businessmen, but with changes in the property 
laws as well as changing ideas about the role of women, they purchased their own 
shares. The men who joined the library were of two types—wealthy businessmen 
who made their money from textiles, jewelry, and banking, and young men just 
starting out. There were many fewer artisans than previously: the Athenaeum was 
becoming a place frequented by women and the upper middle class.” 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century, the Athenaeum was actually 
becoming rather crowded at times, and in place of the annual lament about the 
small number of proprietors, President Samuel Peckham, who had been the first 
librarian of the Athenaeum back in the 1830s, declared in 1890 that the concerns 
about growing numbers of patrons creating congestion in the building were 
unfounded. The Providence Public Library would satisfy the “multitude” while the 
Athenaeum would continue to appeal to a minority with “genuine culture’— which, 
he added, was “a plant of slow growth in the rocky soil of preponderating business 
interests or the golden sands of money-making.” Peckham even disputed the 
board’s yearly criticism of fiction reading; the “healthy-toned novel,” at least, was 
vital, as “the rush of these modern hard working days requires this anaesthetic.” 2° 

Times were certainly changing. 
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PART V A Home Library, Larger and Better Arranged, 1895-1970 
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Prospect Terrace 


A view of Providence in the late 1800s from 


Prospect Terrace on Congdon Street. 
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CHAPTER 11 


More in Touch with the Times 


The Gay Nineties 


In the 1890s, beyond the quiet, ivy-clad walls of the Athenaeum, things were stirring. 
While the western frontier was declared “closed” by historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
in 1893, Americans were crossing other boundaries. They had begun to witness the 
rise of a new ideal of womanhood, the willowy and athletic Gibson Girl; they enjoyed 
George Bernard Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple on Broadway; and in Providence’s theaters 
they watched the young Providence native, George M. Cohan (who was to write 
Yankee Doodle Dandy and hundreds of other popular songs), at the start of his 
career. There was also a darker side to the 1890s, like the story of Lizzie Borden and 
her sensational trial in Fall River. Many Americans also were shocked by Jacob Riis’s 
exposé of New York slums, How the Other Half Lives. The 1890s was also a period of 
industrial unrest, with a major economic depression starting in 1893, followed by 
what Teddy Roosevelt called the “splendid little war” in 1898, between the United 
States and Spain. It was a time of conspicuous consumption, when the wealthy 
flaunted their possessions. There was, as yet, no income tax, so the rich could spend 
their money as they pleased. The Vanderbilts and other millionaires built their 
eighty-room summer “cottages” in Newport, and their womenfolk presided over 
summer seasons that could cost hundreds of thousands of dollars in clothes, food, 
and entertainment. The less ostentatious rich went to Watch Hill, while seclusion 
seekers liked Jamestown, and the middle classes rented genuine cottages on beaches 
and coves up and down the bay. The working class and all but the very poorest 
enjoyed day trips to Rocky Point, where they could eat clam dinners and ride the 
Ferris wheel, and their children could play carnival games and ride the scenic railroad. 
They could also watch the Providence Grays play baseball there (in Warwick) on 
Sundays, avoiding Providence’s blue laws. Even bigger crowds went to Crescent 
Park, where they could ride on Charles I. D. Looff’s beautiful carousel and “trip the 
light fantastic” at the Alhambra Ballroom.’ 

Providence was a bustling place at the end of the century: new bridges spanned 
the rivers, streets were dug up to lay gas mains, and water pipes and tracks were laid 
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Prominent Athenaeum members of the 


Gilded Age 


Nelson Aldrich (1841-1915), known as the 
“General Manager of the United States,” domi- 


nated the United States Senate for thirty years, 


where he defended big business and high tariffs. 


His daughter Abbie married John D. Rockefeller. 


Marsden J. Perry (1850-1935), called the “Utility 
King of Rhode Island,” owned most of the utility 
and transportation companies in the state 

and bought the John Brown House. His public 
downfall came in 1907, though he kept most of 


his fortune. 


Robert Knight (1826-1912), with his brother, 
Benjamin B. Knight, created a huge textile 
conglomerate that had Fruit of the Loom as its 


trademark. 


George C. Corliss (1817-1888), inventor and 
manufacturer, built Corliss Steam engines, one 
of which powered the Machinery Hall at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 

A devout Sabbatarian, he insisted his machine 


be turned off every Sunday. 


for the clanging electric streetcars. Providence became less of a walking city as new 
commuter suburbs developed south of Roger Williams Park. This dispersal of popula- 
tion would eventually affect the Athenaeum, as its potential members moved farther 
and farther away. New department stores like Shepard's, with its plate glass windows, 
made the Arcade look positively old-fashioned, and by 1906 Providence had its own 
full-time movie theater. The city was also home to Brown and Sharpe, America’s 
largest machine tool makers (both David R. Brown and Lucian Sharpe were members 
of the Athenaeum). Other nationally known industries included the American Screw 
Company, Nicholson File, Corliss steam engines (George Corliss was a memben), 
Rumford baking powder, and Gorham silver flatware (though the Gorhams no longer 
owned the company, Jabez Gorham had been one of the original members of the 
Athenaeum in Providence). Others of the industrial wonders of the world included 
the Davol Rubber Company and Fruit of the Loom textiles, the latter owned by the 
Knight family, who were heavily involved in the Athenaeum. Rhode Island was also 
the nation’s largest producer of woolen textiles and jewelry, and many of the men 
who owned and managed these companies were members of the Athenaeum, as 
were their wives and daughters. 

While the mostly Yankee and Protestant upper class owned the companies, the 
middle class managed the mills and provided doctors and lawyers, teachers and 
shopkeepers. There was also plenty of unskilled and semiskilled work available, and 
although some of it was seasonal and too much of it badly paid, there were plenty of 
immigrants—women and children as well as men—who were ready and willing to 
work. This was a good time to be in Rhode Island, as long as you were middle-class 
or wealthy. As historian William McLoughlin wrote, “In those years, the system 
worked. ..Never before had Rhode Island been so prosperous, so attractive a place to 
live and to invest in.” He added, “Never before was the middle class so contentedly 
affluent—never before and never again.”? 

In this time of prosperity and abundance, Rhode Island also became noted for its 
political corruption. Its leaders, like the Athenaeum’s proprietors, included men 
(and women) from both sides of Rhode Island’s political divide. The Republican 
Party had long dominated the state, and power brokers like Senator Nelson Aldrich 
and Marsden Perry rubbed shoulders in the stacks with reformers such as Dr. Lucius 
FE C. Garvin, a “good government” Democrat who became governor of Rhode Island, 
as well as Alfred Stone, educator Sarah Doyle, and suffragist Sara Algeo.’ Many other 
middle-class reformers used the library, as it was convenient and near their homes, 
but they were not otherwise involved in running it. Many of them were women 
involved in a movement dubbed “municipal housekeeping,” dedicated to cleaning 
up the cities and helping children or the weak. Some of them, like Lyra Nickerson, ran 
settlement houses in working-class neighborhoods, while others, like Annie Howe 
Barus, collaborated with other women and men in political pressure groups. Vassar- 
educated, wife of Brown professor Dr. Carl Barus, one of the library’s proprietors, 
Annie Barus was a former president of the National Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. With her energy and brains she would have made an ideal president of the 
Athenaeum’s board but never served on it, being too busy with several Progressive- 
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Joseph Leroy Harrison, Librarian 1895-1911 


Joseph LeRoy Harrison was librarian of the 
Athenaeum from 1895 to 1911. This photograph 


of him is dated December 1911. 


era reform movements involving children, and as yet there was no children’s section 
at the Athenaeum. Barus helped bring kindergartens to Providence, organized play- 
grounds, and campaigned for child labor laws. She was also a leader of the Providence 
Consumer's League, founded in 1901. To Barus and numerous active, well-educated 
women like her, the Athenaeum was less than an all-encompassing interest.* 

Similarly, single women such as Mary Spink (1877-1968), who had a job plus a 
blind mother to care for, visited the library frequently, but had little time to become 
involved in running it. “Aunt Ted,” as she was fondly known by her many nieces and 
nephews, used her family’s share for more than fifty years after the death of her 
father, Judge Joseph Spink. She was well educated—she graduated from Wellesley in 
1899 and earned a master’s degree in Greek from Brown in 1902—and inspired her 
sisters’ children by the books she gave them for birthdays and Christmas. One of her 
nephews, Robert Spink Davis, fondly recalled how each Christmas “she wrote plays 
taken from books at the Athenaeum and badgered the nieces and nephews into 
half-learning parts that fell into one or two split rehearsals midst stage settings she 
assembled virtually single-handed.”® 


Joseph Leroy Harrison, the Sixth Librarian 


Thirty-three-year-old Joseph LeRoy Harrison (1862-1950), a graduate of the library 
school founded by Melvil Dewey in Albany, became the Athenaeum’s librarian in 
1895. During the sixteen years of his tenure there were some profound changes in the 
way the Athenaeum was run, as well as in the building itself. Harrison’s first appoint- 
ment was a young cataloger named Grace E Leonard. She stayed for forty-six years, 
and after Harrison’s resignation became the first female librarian. Harrison also 
hired the library’s first full-time janitor, Owen McAndrew, who would also become 
an integral part of the Athenaeum, where he was to work for the next thirty-six years. 

Harrison's arrival coincided with a changing of the guard on the board. Samuel 
Peckham died in 1895 after fifty-nine years’ service to the Athenaeum, as its first 
librarian and later as secretary, director, and president. The library closed for a day 
so that the directors could “in a body” attend his funeral. The board passed a reso- 
lution marking Peckham’s death, describing him as “an officer with a service 
unequaled and almost unbroken since the beginning of this institution and whose 
services have been large and faithful; as a man, as one who combined with clearness 
of intellect the tender sentiments which is as mellowness to the human fruition; as 
one whose mind was as his bodily carriage, upright and straightforward, whose yea 
was indeed yea and his nay, nay.”° 

Joseph C. Ely (1849-1897) replaced Peckham and served as president of the 
Athenaeum from 1895 to 1897. He was one of the most prominent lawyers in the city 
and helped revise the Rhode Island legal system in the early 1890s. His tenure as 
president was very brief, but while on the board of the Athenaeum he helped revise 
its constitution and bylaws. He was taken ill in mid-June 1897, and initially it was 
thought he had a fever “produced by the open river near his office in Market Square.” 
It turned out to be heart disease and Ely died eleven days later. His obituary in the 
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Providence Journal emphasized that he was not a Mason, though he was a member 
of various East Side clubs and attended the Unitarian Church. His daughter, Ruth 
Ely (1881-1973), later became a major benefactor of the Athenaeum.’ 


“A home Library, larger, better arranged...” 


In 1895 the directors revisited the library's mission, feeling that the world had changed 
since their grandfathers had organized the Athenaeum nearly sixty years earlier, 
incorporating it with the old Library Company whose roots by now seemed quite 
ancient. In step with the scientific spirit of the times, the board sent out a question- 
naire to eighty librarians from all over the United States. Sixty-six of them—a remark- 
ably high percentage—replied to questions about lending policy, fundraising, and 
opening hours, though several noted that they were no longer proprietary libraries 
and had transformed themselves into public libraries, relying on tax money. In reply 
to a question about “special methods of preserving decorum,” most replied that 
their patrons were always well-behaved. One female librarian answered crisply, “My 
own personality seems to be all that is required,” while in contrast, another in 
Philadelphia found it necessary to employ a man “with police connections” to 
supervise the reading room. Methods of raising funds included “quiet solicitations,” 
income from investments, and “entertainments of various sorts (indifferent 
results),” though a Minnesota library had encouraged new patrons by “Dances, 
Plays, Socials.” Other libraries used matching gifts, or, a little depressingly, noted 
they had formerly held fairs or lyceum lectures but “in recent years, nothing.” One 
librarian clearly thought such details were none of the Athenaeum’s business and 
said firmly that it was “a strictly private concern.” ® 

The board, thus armed with information from all over the country, amended the 
constitution and bylaws to “place the Athenaeum on a better footing and make it 
more useful to its patrons.” With the Providence Public Library an established entity, 
though not yet in a permanent home, and the Brown University Library enjoying its 
splendid building at the corner of Prospect and Waterman Streets, the board members 
stated that the Athenaeum’s mission was to be “a home Library, larger, better arranged, 
more useful and more attractive than that within the means of any individual share- 
holder.” They added that “the scope of [the library’s] growth, the acquisition of books 
of general literature and other works, publications and periodicals in literature or art 
which conduce to general culture, to the exclusion of any publications of a purely 
technical or professional character...shall only be purchased from funds specially 
given for such purpose.” ® 

The directors could not resist a little dig at the inconvenient arrangements at the 
Providence Public Library, which still had closed stacks, saying that the book lovers 
of the town would doubtless prefer the friendly open alcoves and kindly librarians 
of the Athenaeum. A few years later, the new president, prominent local architect 
Alfred Stone, elaborated on the accessibility of the Athenaeum. He noted that, 
although the public library was “great and useful,” it could not compete with the 
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“intimate contact” with books permitted at the Athenaeum where “one may roam at 
will...scanning tables of contents, reading snatches here and there.” He added that 
such browsing might be the only means of cultural enrichment for the “care-burdened 
housewife or man of business.” 

Perhaps as a consequence of the appointment of the new librarian, the directors 
of the library were extremely active during 1895. They decided to make the 
Athenaeum “more in touch with the times,” and accordingly the northwest corner 
room was made into a reference section, and the librarian pronounced himself 
“ready and anxious to give information whenever desired.” Newly purchased books 
were placed on tables in the main library room, and lists of books on current topics 
(such as the war between China and Japan) were drawn up and posted. The 
Athenaeum was now competing with the Providence Public Library which had out- 
grown the rooms in the Butler Exchange and moved to new premises on Snow Street 
between Washington and Westminster, where William E. Foster, the redoubtable 
librarian (he was to be in charge for fifty-three years), had set up an information 
desk. He posted significant news items from the morning paper, along with lists of 
books and articles for background reading.!! However, the Athenaeum’s patrons had 
no excuse for not being in touch with the times, for in addition to the new reference 
desk they had access to 148 periodicals, ranging from the Academy, a London weekly, 
to Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, which arrived monthly from Leipzig, plus several 
daily newspapers from Providence, Boston, and New York.” 

The 1890s and the decade that followed were also the great age of literary clubs 
for both women and men. Long-lasting organizations like the Review Club, the 
Shakespeare Club, and the Wednesday Club were founded, and the Athenaeum pro- 
vided “reference works for study clubs” by holding such books on the reserve shelf 
for convenience.” 


Need for Increased Endowment 


The years around the turn of the century were, in spite of an increasingly active 
board and a more professional library staff, a trying time for the Athenaeum and for 
all private libraries. They seemed less relevant to the needs of a democratic society, 
and many such institutions had already closed, while Carnegie-endowed public 
libraries were springing up in towns and cities all over the country. By 1901 the 
Providence Athenaeum was the fifth-largest proprietary library in the United States, 
after those in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cincinnati. 

The Athenaeum continued to have financial problems, many of them either 
caused or exacerbated by national economic fluctuations. Ten thousand dollars 
donated by manufacturer T. P. I. Goddard in 1889 had been invested in King’s County 
Elevated Railroad Bonds. The company got into difficulties during the financial crisis 
of the mid-1890s, paying no dividends between 1896 and 1898, and although books 
were still purchased in the Goddard Fund name, the money had to come from else- 
where. In 1899 the directors accepted mortgage bonds in a reorganized company 
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(worth roughly eighty cents on the dollar), as well as some stock in the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. Returns were, however, slow in coming and the endowment 
fund yielded a little over 3 percent rather than the 5 percent enjoyed in more pros- 
perous days. During this time the Athenaeum found itself in arrears, and it required 
energetic fundraising and recruiting of new subscribers to take accounts out of the 
red. Income thereafter stabilized, while costs rose and the shortfall was reflected in 
compensation “lower than this corporation ought to pay and it cannot permanently 
secure the best service on the present scale of salaries.” “ 


Increasing the Membership 


In 1896 the board decided to make a major effort to increase the number of share- 
holders to 1,000 from the current 738. In 1898 letters were sent to 794 people whose 
names were suggested by members of the board and library staff, but only eleven 
new shares were sold. This was obviously not a good approach. There was some 
soul-searching about the proposed “popularization” of the Athenaeum, though it 
needed new sources of revenue as well as new subscribers. The president, Alfred 
Stone, wondered whether the board should meet the “urgent demand” for recent 
prose fiction by buying multiple copies of certain new novels. In doing so, he argued, 
it might be possible to avoid the loss of members “whose dues would be sorely 
missed,” but on the other hand, if a “more conservative course” were taken, thus 
making the Athenaeum less popular, would it be then “of still more value to the more 
studious readers”? 


The Duplicate Library 


The problem of novel reading and the preference of many of the Athenaeum’s 
patrons for lighter fare was a perennial concern of the board. A partial answer to 
Stone’s question of how much to spend on it was devised in 1902. The board came 
up with an ingenious solution, namely charging for the privilege of borrowing from 
a specially created “duplicate library” of popular books. Although the board insisted 
this was not intended as a “paying investment,” the scheme ultimately proved very 
profitable. In a five-month trial, 208 books were bought at a cost of $211.05, while the 
penny-a-day charge brought in $184.31, leading the librarian to believe that the 
books would soon pay for themselves. The “duplicate” books were placed on shelves 
next to the card catalog, and although they comprised only one-third of 1 percent of 
the total number of the library’s books, they amounted to 17 percent of those circu- 
lated during the five and a half trial months. The following year duplicates made up 
25 percent of total circulation and earned a profit of more than $100."* In 1923 the 
system of duplicates was still going strong, and that year the library purchased 
twenty-one copies of A. S. M. Hutchinson’s now-forgotten bestseller This Freedom, 
twenty copies of Sinclair Lewis’s novel Babbitt, and sixteen copies of Joseph C. 
Lincoln's Fair Harbor. The library also bought nine sets of The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page and six copies of The Letters of Franklin K. Lane. In spite of these 
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Governor Royal C. Taft’s chair 


Royal C. Taft was director, vice president, and 
president between 1865 and 1897, and his 
daughter Miss Abby E Taft presented his reading 


chair to the Athenaeum in 1933. 


Mr. William Sims, a Providence native, has been 
coming to the Athenaeum to read the paper off 
and on since the 1940s. His mother, Margaret 

Mellor Sims, and her aunts, the Anthony sisters, 


were also Athenaeum members. 


multiple purchases, some shareholders still complained they were unable to get the 
books they wanted! 

In 1927 the duplicate borrowing charge was increased to two cents a day. The 
inflationary conditions of the Roaring Twenties had taken their toll, and librarian 
Grace Leonard was obliged to explain to patrons that the average price of books for 
the duplicate library had risen from $1.50 to $2.50. However, few of these books were 
in demand after five or six months, while in the slower climate of 1902, they had 
often circulated for a year. By 1950 the duplicate library was operating at a loss—the 
price of books had risen yet again, and the cost of borrowing had gone up to three 
cents a day.’ By the 1970s the duplicate library had disappeared as a separate item 
in the annual accounts and was replaced by a “bestsellers” scheme, which involved 
renting books from firms such as McNaughton. Muriel (Dolly) Borts, former head of 
technical services, remembers that in the 1980s and 1990s she would rent popular 
bestsellers and the occasional “bodice ripper” then send them back once the interest 
had waned." 

In terms of membership, the directors clearly favored the expansionist route. In 
1899 they appointed a committee, which included the young lawyer Theodore Francis 
Green, to approach individual prospects, and in 1900 they employed Howard McD. 
Allen, a young insurance salesman, as an agent to locate and encourage new share- 
holders. He was to be paid a $4 commission for each new $15 subscriber, and by 1904 
his efforts had increased the number to 824. He had an especially good year in 1907, 
when seventy-six new shares were sold. This is particularly remarkable considering 
that 1907 was the year of a major economic crisis throughout the United States. In 1908 
the board voted to limit the shares to 1,000 and on June 10, 1909, the magic number 
was reached, when share number 1,000 was sold to Courtney Langdon, a professor 
of modern languages at Brown University. It was the realization of a hope voiced in 
nearly every report made since Brown president Francis Wayland spoke at the ded- 
ication of the library in 1838. In 1919 came the first report of a waiting list for shares, 
though in 1921, without further explanation, seven extra shares were sold, and by 
1928 the total had drifted up to 1,009, where it was to stay." 

In 1910 the board voted to increase the cost of a share to $25—it had been $15 for 
the last seventy-three years. In those days you could live moderately well on $500 a 
year, but $25 represented more than two weeks’ wages, which meant that owning a 
share in the Athenaeum was beyond the reach of most Rhode Islanders. The board 
was anxious, fearing mass resignation, but only ten proprietors surrendered their 
shares as a result of the increase, and there was “little or no criticism of the action.” 
The board went on to raise the annual assessment from $5 to $7.50. College students, 
teachers, and professors could join for $4 a year. As the new president, Stephen 
Arnold, pointed out, the Athenaeum had “struggled and economized” for almost 
three-quarters of a century, working with a “small and insufficient income” to keep 
the library going. The previous decade had been particularly difficult. Every club in 
the city had raised its dues. It was now the turn of the Athenaeum to do so. The price 
of annual membership was also raised to $12; such people could take out books, but 
not vote at the annual meetings.” 
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Immigrants 


The board’s expansionist policies were for the most part directed toward the Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant community, in spite of the fact that by 1910 almost two-thirds of the 
people living in Providence had been born overseas or were children of immigrants. 
This exclusivity was partly a class issue, since native-born working people, Protestant 
or otherwise, had never been part of the Athenaeum’s constituency either. Religious 
and ethnic prejudice was as common among the leaders of the Athenaeum as in any 
other similar social group of the period. Most of the non-Protestant working class had 
come from Ireland, French Canada, or impoverished parts of southern and eastern 
Europe. According to the 1905 state census, 51.5 percent of the residents of Providence 
said they were Roman Catholic, while 4 percent identified themselves as Jewish. 

In 1909, the year the Athenaeum’s thousandth share was sold, almost all of the shares 
belonged to old Yankee families. One in every eight shares belonged to people with 
the same family names as the founders of the Providence Library Company. Thirty-two 
of the original fifty-five families who had been shareholders in 1753 were still involved 
in the Athenaeum 156 years later.”’ There were a few exceptions to the “old Yankee” 
rule, though most of these non-Yankee families had been in the United States for many 
generations. They included German names like Bongartz and Nauck and a handful of 
French ones—the Athenaeum’s secretary was Henry Du Villard, and George Lamphear 
and the Reverend Edmund S. Rousmaniere were also members. The Scots were repre- 
sented by Dugald McAuslan and John S. Murdock. Apart from Maria Ghirardini, who 
bought a share in the 1840s, there were very few Italian names until after World War II. 
Similarly there were no Jews or Portuguese and almost certainly no African Americans. 
Even though artist Edward Bannister, one of the most socially prominent and 
accepted blacks of Providence’s gilded era, was a founding member of the Art Club, 
his name is notable by its absence in the lists of Athenaeum shareholders.” 

America experienced a massive influx of immigrants between 1880 and 1920. 
Providence received its share of the newcomers, particularly after 1911 when the 
Fabre Steamship Line, which served immigrants from Italy, Portugal, and the Azores, 
started using Providence as its port of disembarkation. Although the largest single 
group of immigrants was the English, these people blended into the community. 
The Irish had been around since the 1820s and, despite discrimination in the years 
following the potato famine and the mass migration of the late 1840s, by the end of 
the century they were beginning to find roles in politics and were moving into the 
middle class. After 1880, however, many of the migrants came from southern and 
eastern Europe and beyond. People fleeing Russian domination included Jews, 
Poles, and Lithuanians, while Armenians and Syrians escaped harsh conditions in 
the Ottoman Empire. Still other people boarded ships leaving Germany, Sweden, the 
Azores, and Cape Verde. These new immigrants often looked different, sounded differ- 
ent, and dressed differently; many were Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, or Jewish, 
and they found a less than friendly welcome in America’s towns and cities. 

In Providence and elsewhere, most immigrants clung to the security of their own 
tight-knit communities and had neither the leisure nor the inclination to travel to 
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Benefit Street to borrow books from the Athenaeum. More than half of the Italian 
workers surveyed in 1915 made less than $10 a week, so the purchase of an Athenaeum 
share for $25 was unlikely. Although some became professionals or entrepreneurs, 
as late as 1930 Italians were disproportionately concentrated among Providence’s 
unskilled workers.” This is not to say the Italians did not read: one of the more inter- 
esting byproducts of the work by efficiency experts Frank and Lillian Gilbreth in 
Providence in 1912-1913 was the establishment of a branch of the Providence Public 
Library in the New England Butt factory. As Frank Gilbreth proudly told the 
Providence Journal, the first book taken out was Dante’s Divine Comedy in Italian.” 

As these immigrant communities became more established, some of the sons 
(less often the daughters) began to attend high schools and colleges, and in 1916 the 
Garibaldian, the newsletter of the Providence Garibaldi Association, proudly 
announced that fifty-four young Providence men of Italian parentage were attending 
Brown University. Nevertheless, many Italians resisted assimilation, preferring to 
build their own organizations based on Italian culture. Language classes were run by 
the Dante Alighieri Society; social events were organized by the Garibaldi Society; 
fraternal societies, such as the Grand Order of the Sons of Italy, flourished; and by 
1gi9 there were more than 100 Italian mutual aid societies in Providence. Radical 
labor unions and the Roman Catholic Church gave Italians a chance to organize and 
challenge the Republican hierarchy in the state. Given the prejudice they faced and 
the richness of their own social, family, and community lives, it is hardly surprising 
that most Italians did not venture into places where they were not invited.” 

The same may have been true of the Jewish community. Just like the Italians, the 
Jewish community used the public library and created its own cultural institutions. 
Temple Beth-El established a library in 1892, amassing a mixture of Judaica, discarded 
high school textbooks, and Horatio Alger stories. In spite of the deficiencies of this 
library, there were no identifiable, religiously active Jews among the Athenaeum’s 
proprietors until the 1940s, though Temple Beth-El took out a membership to the 
Athenaeum in 1934. There were, however, connections between the Beth-El congre- 
gation and certain members of the Athenaeum: Courtney Langdon, the thousandth 
shareholder, preached in the temple in March 1919 during the illness of Rabbi Cohen, 
and a generation earlier several members of the Athenaeum, including Royal C. Taft 
and Henry Lippitt, had been among the donors to the new synagogue on Friendship 
Street.” It was to take two world wars before non-Anglo-Saxons were really welcome 
in the Athenaeum, though the library was not unique in this attitude. After all, it was 
not until 1961 that the first Catholic became president of the United States, and it was 
1975 before the first Italian American was elected mayor of Providence.” 

In view of such attitudes in the late nineteenth century, the Irish were surprisingly 
well represented. There had been Protestant Scotch-Irish in the library’s membership 
since the very beginning, with men such as John Carter, Richard Jackson, and James 
Wilson playing active parts in the Providence Library Company. The Athenaeum 
likewise welcomed long-serving Providence mayor Thomas Doyle, as well as his sister 
Sarah, the first woman to serve on its board. Nativism, though present, was less uni- 
versal in the library’s ranks than in some other quarters, notably at the Providence 
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“I spent hours and hours in the art room as a 


teenager. To me the art room was like a temple.” 


Tim Philbrick, April 4, 2002. 


Journal, under its editor Henry B. Anthony (an Athenaeum member). Dublin-born 
jewelry manufacturer Thomas Davis, husband of Paulina Wright Davis, though a 
Protestant, stood firmly against such discrimination and welcomed his compatriots 
to the Athenaeum and elsewhere. Here again social status trumped ethnicity, and 
when Irish Catholic men started joining the library during the Gilded Age, they 
tended to be prominent lawyers and politicians. Boston-born attorney Charles E. 
Gorman, the first Catholic state legislator, joined in 1887. He was followed by other 
prominent Irishmen, many of whom were immigrants. They included Edwin D. 
McGuinness (joining in 1888), who had become the first Catholic secretary of state 
the previous year and twenty years later served as the first Catholic mayor of 
Providence (1907-1908). Before long there was a further scattering of Irish names 
among the shareholders, including a Dooley, a Donovan, a Flanagan, a Higgins, 
several Kellys, and a Lennon. Irish-Catholic builder Thomas Gilbane became a 
member in 1906.” 

In the 1910s and 1920s the Athenaeum’s constituency was also a little less nativistic 
than other segments of the Rhode Island community when it came to the French 
language. While a few miles north in Woonsocket, tensions flared over the use of 
French in parochial schools (banned by the Peck Act of 1922, but later restored), the 
library bought books in French. Irene Saniewska (1846-1918), the Paris-born daughter 
of an exiled Polish nobleman, was a teacher at (and later owner of) Miss Abbott’s 
Young Ladies School, just across the street from the Athenaeum at 280 Benefit. She 
became a shareholder in 1883, and was for years an unofficial member of the library 
committee.” The Woonsocket controversy was part of a conflict between the Irish 
and French Canadian factions in Rhode Island’s Catholic diocese; cultural differences 
represented by this educated and aristocratic woman were clearly not a threat. 


Changes in the Art Room and the Reading Room 


Over the next few years there were some major changes in the physical layout of the 
library, which were financed by two remarkable women, Elizabeth Goddard Shepard 
and Mrs. Alfred Coates. By the middle of the 1890s the library was running short of 
space, both for artwork and for books. The Athenaeum’s art collection had grown 
steadily since 1838, when Samuel Larned donated the large portrait of George 
Washington. By 1896 portraits, prints, and busts were dotted about the library, and the 
committee on buildings and grounds, led by architect Alfred Stone, began discussing 
how best to exhibit them. They decided to convert an old storeroom above the 
entrance on the west side of the building into an art room. Elizabeth Goddard Shepard 
(1829-1910), widow of industrial chemist Dr. T. P Shepard, immediately volunteered 
$1,000, about half the amount needed for the renovations.” 

The room was dedicated to her father, the late Professor William Giles Goddard, 
one of the founders of the (1836) Athenaeum, “the steadfast friend of sound learning 
and of wholesome literature.” By September 1896 it was almost ready for use. Mrs. 
Shepard later donated two tables, twelve chairs, and a cushion for the window seat, 
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The art room, 1907 


Note the electric chandeliers, donated by 
Elizabeth Goddard Shepard and, in the niche, 
the biscuit of Ben Franklin and Louis XVI. At 
the far end of the room are open shelves used 
then to house the Audubons, the Description 
de l’Egypt, and other large folios. Also note the 
skylight. The art room became quite warm in 
the summer months and it was not the best 
place to store these precious volumes. Also 
housed in the art room is the bust of Albert 
Jones, who died in 1890. Jones was secretary of 
the Athenaeum for many years and the donor 
of a book fund to purchase books “illustrating 
the art of design as applied to Decoration or 
Industrial Art.” The bust, donated by Mr. Jones's 
sister, Mrs. Emily A. Hall, was said to be “a 


striking likeness.” 


so the room was fitted up as a study. In spite of the skylight, the space was still very 
dark, so the generous Mrs. Shepard paid for electricity to be installed throughout the 
entire building and purchased two “electroliers” (which had three gas jets and three 
electric incandescent lights) for the art room.” 

Meanwhile the east room of the basement was fitted with bookcase stacks for the 
storage of less popular books and old periodicals, a new hot water heating system 
was installed, and a door was put in at the northeast corner of the building, giving 
access to College Street. It was the fitting of this door that later inspired a former 
shareholder of the library, the Reverend Gaius Glenn Atkins, to write: “I have long 
thought the Providence Athenaeum the most delightful of libraries. It is half up and 
half down hill so that you may go in on one level and come out higher up, which is 
what any Library should do for one; there are deep windows for a boy or girl to sit in 
and so associate books and light. You may have all the books you want and keep 
them as long as you please if only you pay your quarterly bills. I do not know if the 
celestial city has anything better.” * 


Alfred Stone (1834-1908), President of the Athenaeum, 1897-1908 


After the sudden death of Joseph Ely in 1897, Alfred Stone became president of the 
Athenaeum. He was one of the busiest architects in the city and was also active ina 
number of civic organizations such as the Blackstone Improvement Society, created 
in 1893; the Municipal League, which promoted efficient government; and the 
Advance Club, which supported the building of parks for the working people of 
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Elizabeth Anne Goddard Shepard (1829-1910) 


Elizabeth Anne Goddard Shepard was twenty- 


seven years old when she married industrial 


chemist Thomas Perkins Shepard, M.D., in 1856. 


He was a serious man, opposed to gaiety and 
frivolousness. After making a fortune supplying 
chemical dyes to textile companies, he went 
into politics. He was against slavery and 
supported Thomas Dorr and wider suffrage. 

He died at the age of sixty in 1877, and his 
childless widow spent the next thirty years 
supporting numerous local charities including 
the Athenaeum, Nickerson Settlement House, 
and the Home for Aged Colored Women. In 
addition to her donation of $1,000 toward the 
art room, Mrs. Shepard also provided the funds 
to introduce electricity into the Athenaeum 
building, donated almost 400 art books, money 


for shelving, and $3,040 to create a book fund. 


Providence. In this last effort Stone acted with two fellow Athenaeum members, 
attorney Charles Gorman and alderman Edwin D. McGuiness, to purchase Thomas 
Davis's estate on Smith Hill and turn it into a park. While working for healthy and 
rational recreation for the poorer residents of Providence, he also applied his 
Progressive-era notions of efficiency to the Athenaeum.* 

In 1903 Alfred Stone remarked sternly that the reading room was “neither attractive 
nor convenient.” By 1905 it was both, thanks mainly to the efforts of Mrs. Alfred 
Coats, who raised the money. Her husband's family owned J. & P. Coats in Pawtucket, 
the largest thread company in the United States, and Alfred had been sent from his 
native Scotland to help run it. Although the building and grounds committee had 
originally assumed it would be a relatively easy job to make the reading room look 
better—they envisaged “low bookcases...pleasantly tinted walls adorned with 
photographs or etchings, with comfortable window seats and chairs and electric or 
other lights so arranged as to make reading a pleasure”— as with most renovations 
it turned into a much bigger job.** 

The work cost $2,000 and involved closing the reading room for five months. 
While the workmen were preparing to replaster the ceiling of the lower level, they 
discovered that the library floor above them was sagging dangerously. To remedy 
this, they had to install four steel beams, running east to west, along with metal 
columns to support them. Some of the 1849 columns were reused, but the four new 
ones had to be located in such a way that a plan to build alcoves to match those on 
the main floor above had to be abandoned. The contractors then discovered that the 
wall dividing the boiler room from the reading room was partly made of wood, so 
this fire hazard had to be rectified. To their relief, the fifty-year-old floor was sound, 
so after resurfacing and oiling it looked as good as new. The portrait of George 
Washington, newly cleaned and varnished, was moved from the directors’ room, its 
home for the previous sixty years, to a place of honor at the bottom of the stairs, 
where it remains today.* 

In 1905 Stone persuaded the board to work on increasing the endowment. The 
fund was currently very small: there was $16,721 in restricted funds and $45,563 in the 
general endowment. The directors estimated that they needed a further $70,000 in 
order to increase the annual income to $3,000. “No smaller sum would, in our judg- 
ment, be thoroughly satisfactory.” The Athenaeum’s timing for this fundraising 
effort was spectacularly bad, as the financial crash of 1907 led to one of the United 
States’ worst recessions, so the plan was not mailed to subscribers. By 1908 matters 
grew worse, and by June 1908 the library committee ran out of money.** 

Meanwhile the librarian was becoming increasingly agitated about the board’s 
proposals to solve the problem of crowded shelving by discarding old books. There 
was a precedent for this, as on several earlier occasions books had been sold or given 
to other local institutions. The most recent donation was of 5,000 books to the John 
Hay Library at Brown. The librarian saw these actions as the thin end of the wedge 
and a first step toward making the Athenaeum a circulating library whose collections 
were subject to changes in fashion and fancy, rather than a place where books “of 
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real and permanent worth” were collected according to a stated policy and kept 
inviolate. He saw the collections as resulting from many years of careful growth, and 
said they should not be “weakened as a matter of expediency.” ” 

Stone suggested an alternative solution to forced discarding, namely that the 
building be extended thirteen feet to the east (which would have made the 
Athenaeum almost the size that Strickland had intended). In his farewell letter to the 
shareholders Stone wrote, “The pressing need is for an addition in the rear to provide 
increased shelving for the growing Library...it would contain the College Street 
entrance, would provide shelf capacity for a number of years and would leave space 
for a light and sunny children’s room, which could be used until the growth of the 
library should make it necessary for extending the stack shelving, at which time a 
children’s room could be built at the south side of the present building at its east 
end, or at the south end of the suggested addition.”* Although Stone died suddenly 
in office, he left an important legacy; the 1911 extension was based on his ideas. 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary Celebrations 


As the Providence Athenaeum has two predecessors, the question of what to com- 
memorate, and when, is a complicated one. In 1911 the board decided to celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Athenaeum in Providence in 
1836, and on February 11, 1911 the reading room was filled with a “goodly gathering” 
of people. They had come to hear the president of Brown University, Dr. William H. 
P. Faunce, follow in the footsteps of his predecessor Francis Wayland. Dr. Faunce 
gave a gracious address, during the course of which he recalled his first impression 
of the Athenaeum, while he was a student at Brown in the 1870s. It was, he recalled 
“so stern without, so warm and friendly within.” He added: “I can truly say this is the 
only Library in all the world that I ever loved. The long golden afternoons that I 
spent in these alcoves are among the happiest recollections of my life. The repose, 
the seclusion, the still and quiet air of delightful studies, the fading light as the sun 
was sinking down over the city, the hushed footsteps, the touch of vanished hands 
in every alcove—all this produced an impression well-nigh religious.” 

Faunce dismissed the idea that subscription libraries such as the Athenaeum 
were old-fashioned and untenable, declaring: “Not everything old is thereby proved 
to be bad, even in America.” He emphasized the Athenaeum’s long connection with 
the state and said it was “part of our soul-liberty, the expression of the early genius 
of Rhode Island.” Like Francis Wayland, he saw the Athenaeum as a bulwark against 
the excesses of the age. “It is the new democracy,” he declared, “that must be saved 
from crudity and obscurantism and made familiar with our intellectual heritage,” 
and thus he warned the Athenaeum’s directors to “never falter for an instant, or 
admit to any man that here is simply a remnant of the past, fading slowly out in the 
light of the new democracy.” 

It was an optimistic thought, but the Athenaeum was to face many trials over the 
next half century. 
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Story hour 


This photograph appeared in the Providence Evening Bulletin 

on February 21, 1928. Seated from the left are Priscilla Kilvert; 

Dorcas Delabarre, daughter of Brown professor Edmund Delabarre; 
Miss Margaret Powers, a librarian from Boston; Martha Parkhurst 
(Sherman) age ten; her brother Eliot Francis Parkhurst, age seven, 
and an unidentified girl. Reading in the background is Alice McGrath, 
a Pembroke student and the Parkhursts’ baby sitter. Alice McGrath 


later became a librarian at the Rhode Island School of Design. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Grace Leonard, an Addition, and a War 


One of the first decisions made by Joseph LeRoy Harrison after his appointment as 
librarian in 1895 was to hire a cataloger. Her name was Grace Leonard, and she started 
work in October of that year. Twenty-two years old and straight out of library school 
in Albany (where the new librarian had also trained), she was hired to use the Dewey 
decimal system to reclassify and catalog the 56,000 volumes in the library. 


The Card Catalog 


The board had been worrying about the card catalog for some time. Mary Angell had 
started working on it in 1883, and she had cataloged all the books acquired since then, 
plus about 3,000 volumes from the existing collection. In 1892 the library committee 
estimated that she had averaged 1,593 catalog entries per year. They did some calcu- 
lations and concluded that at the current rate of progress it would take ninety-six 
years to complete the backlog of 38,406 books. Nevertheless, they believed a card 
catalog was vital and quoted a Mr. J. L. Whitney, who had recently published a paper, 
“On the Cost of Catalogs.” In it he estimated that it cost the Boston Public Library 
about thirty-six cents a volume to catalog its books and that “an intelligent commu- 
nity” demanded such a tool. In Boston, he claimed, readership had increased four- 
fold since the introduction of the card catalog.’ 

The Athenaeum’s existing catalogs included one printed in 1852. It was inter- 
leaved with blue, lined paper onto which the annual additions were written by hand. 
Manuscript shelf lists were kept, and a list of new books had been published in each 
annual report since 1862. By 1895, however, when the board decided to adopt Dewey’s 
system, the Athenaeum’s existing one was a little chaotic. There had been earlier 
attempts to refine the cataloging methods. In 1866 J. Dunham Hedge had noted that 
“owing to want of room, works on the same subject are often placed in different 
parts of the building and books of special value are placed in cabinets wherever room 
can be found for them, without regard for their character.” By 1895 the books were 
grouped by category: for example, both alcove A and the gallery portion of alcove A 
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Grace Leonard 


Born in Providence, Grace Leonard attended 
Miss Gardner's School on Benefit Street, and 
though her parents were not members of the 
Athenaeum, she often went there with friends 
“and was always envious of them.” She did a 
two-year course at the New York State Library 
School in Albany, graduating in 1895. She later 
completed her studies at Pembroke College 
and returned to Albany for a degree in library 
science. She worked at the Athenaeum for forty- 
six years and was librarian for almost thirty of 


those years. 
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contained “general history and geography,” while science and natural history could 
be found in alcove E, and novels filled alcoves F, G, and H. The books were then 
numbered within these categorical alcoves, so a reader wishing to find a novel by the 
then-popular Mrs. Oliphant would consult the shelf list or the card catalog and find 
the book in alcove G, on shelf 32. The system was not very flexible, and when the 
prolific Mrs. Oliphant produced a new book, it would not necessarily be shelved 
with her previous works. Her novel Jeannie’s Quiet Life was number 9, while The 
Three Brothers was number 16, and Phoebe Junior was number 29. George Henty, 
more popular and even more prolific (the Athenaeum owned at least thirty-nine of 
his “gripping yarns” for boys), was shelved in sections G 54 and G55, with various 
other authors intervening.’ 


The Dewey System Arrives 


Grace Leonard was hired specifically to introduce the Dewey classification system to 
the Athenaeum. Melvil Dewey (1851-1931) had originally devised it for the Amherst 
College Library in 1876, and its spread to libraries all around the country came partly 
through Dewey’s own proselytizing efforts and partly through the trend toward sys- 
temization that characterized the Progressive movement. The Dewey system divides 
books into ten broad categories and then subdivides them within those groupings. 
The goos, for example, cover history, the 910s include geography, the 920s biography, 
the 930s ancient history, and so on. The new system involved moving many of the 
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books to new locations and led to many complaints from the proprietors that they 
could no longer find anything. They eventually got used to the system, however, and 
it is still in use today 

Grace Leonard started work at a desk in one of the alcoves. It was easy enough to 
see in the daytime, but she often worked late into the evening. The gas lamps gave 
off a very poor light, so until electric lighting was introduced in 1898, she had to have 
an oil lamp to see by. The ventilation was not adequate either, but it took the building 
committee until 1905 to install an inner sash “over part of a window which otherwise 
admitted in cold weather too much air for comfort or safety.” Physical problems 
notwithstanding, Leonard found cataloging an enjoyable task and many years later 
she recalled being approached by “a kindly and elderly” woman as she sat at her 
desk, engrossed in her work. After discovering that this young woman was the new 
cataloger, the older woman said, “My dear, the Athenaeum is a very nice place. You 
make that work last—make it last!”* 

Leonard took that advice. By 1904 she had cataloged 45,797 books, which was 
roughly four-fifths of the total. After she finished the catalog in 1908, she was 
appointed assistant librarian. She had already been acting librarian twice. The first 
time was in 1900 when Harrison spent three months in France, in charge of the 
American Library Association exhibit at the Paris Exposition, and the second 
instance was in 1906, when Harrison was given two months’ sick leave. 

The Paris Exposition was a huge international event, visited by some 50 million 
people. It was a showcase for modern technology, much of it American; as one 
Englishman wrote, it demonstrated “the Americanization of the world.” Visitors 
walked on the “trottoir roulant,” or moving sidewalk, marveled at the Palace of 
Electricity, and admired some of the 210 pavilions representing forty nations. The 
French were determined not to be outdone by the Chicago Centennial Exposition of 
1893 and spared no expense in turning the Champ de Mars from a wasteland to an 
area of elegant buildings (most of them permanent, unlike those of the extravagant 
Americans) and colorful gardens.‘ Harrison's invitation to represent the American 
Library Association was quite an honor for the Athenaeum and the board gave him 
three months’ leave, plus time for “coming and going,” on full salary, which was 
$1,600 a year. As a “token of appreciation” Harrison donated $100 for the purchase of 
books, to be used at the discretion of the library committee. The sum of $2,400 that 
had been allocated for the hiring of three assistant librarians remained unchanged, 
so it would seem that Grace Leonard, as acting librarian, served without extra pay in 
Harrison's absence.* 

Five years later, in late June 1906, when the American Library Association met in 
Narragansett, Harrison did not attend. He had been unwell all year, and the board 
gave him two months’ leave, which he spent in the Adirondacks. Grace Leonard was 
placed in charge again, and as she showed visitors around the building, she appeared 
tired. The work was clearly a great strain on her, and by mid-year the board was 
insisting that she too take a long vacation to recover her health. She took two 
months’ leave after Harrison returned to work. 
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Grace Leonard Takes Charge 


Joseph Leroy Harrison gave three months’ notice in October 1911, and Grace Leonard 
was elected librarian in his place, the first woman to fill the top job. She was to fill 
the post for the next thirty years until her retirement in 1941. 

One snowy morning soon after she took office, the janitor, Owen McAndrew, 
greeted her with the news that the roof was leaking.® The roof was a long-standing 
problem. It had been retinned in 1897; but within three years there was again “a very 
serious leaky condition” because, according to the head of the building and grounds 
committee, “it was laid on over the old tin roof, a practice which experience has 
proved certain to result disastrously.” At that time, the builder had painted the roof 
and given the Athenaeum a five-year guarantee. In 1904 it was fixed again. This time 
it was covered with gravel and cost $400, the building committee noting optimisti- 
cally that it “gives promise of good service for a period of years.” By the time Grace 
Leonard took over in 1911, however, the problem was so serious that buckets had to 
be placed to catch the drips.’ 

This was not a good start, and the building was to become a preoccupation with 
Grace Leonard, as with many of her predecessors and successors. Harrison had left 
her with a major project—the extension of the Athenaeum. The first architect chosen 
was Franklin Josiah Sawtelle, a member of the board, but after his sudden death in 
March 1911 the board turned to Norman Morrison Isham (1864-1943), whose wife was 
a member of the Athenaeum. Isham was a prominent proponent of the Federal 
Revival, which had became a popular building style on the East Side. He was a protégé 
of Edmund Willson, who was responsible for Pendleton House at the Rhode Island 
School of Design and who had also been an Athenaeum shareholder until his death 
in 1906. Isham had earlier co-authored Early Rhode Island Houses with Albert E Brown 
(longtime secretary of the Athenaeum) in 1895. More recently—and appropriately— 
Isham had published The Homeric Palace, so with credentials as a keen student of 
both Federalist and Greek architecture, he was the ideal choice for designer of the 
Athenaeum’s extension.* 


Building the Isham Addition 


The estimated cost of the addition was $25,000, and the board considered raising 
the annual tax in order to pay for it. The redoubtable Sarah Doyle firmly opposed 
this at the annual meeting in September 1912. The first female board member, Doyle 
still commanded a hearing, even if no longer a sitting board member. She made a 
“ringing speech,” saying that instead of raising the tax some of the proprietors needed 
to be “electrified.” President Stephen H. Arnold took the hint and sent out a printed 
letter in November 1912, asking each of the 1,000 shareholders to donate $25; six 
weeks later roughly one-fifth of the required amount had been contributed, and 
Arnold was optimistic that more would be forthcoming. His timing was not auspi- 
cious, however, for in February 1913 the Sixteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution was ratified, empowering Congress to levy a graduated tax on all 
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incomes above $3,000 a year. Perhaps because of this, less than a third of the 
Athenaeum’s subscribers contributed, and less than $8,000 was raised. 
Nevertheless, the Athenaeum’s annual tax was not increased until 1920.° 

A modified plan was adopted, which was to cost $12,000, and a recent bequest 
from longtime member Isaac C. Bates was to make up the difference. A three-story 
addition at the southeast corner was built, reusing some of the granite “to harmonize 
with the original finish.” Work began in May 1913, and for almost ten months the 
Athenaeum “was invaded” in the words of its president, “by the rough and ready 
operations of the mason and the carpenter,” while “the student and the scholar have 
had to make way for the man with the trowel and the hammer.” 

The Gilbane Building Company, founded in 1873 and run by Athenaeum share- 
holder Thomas Gilbane, won the contract, and work was proceeding smoothly until 
workmen discovered the roof trusses were rotten. It was a miracle the roof had not 
completely collapsed during the previous winter's snowstorm, so as soon as they 
had finished building the extension, Gilbane’s men started work on the roof. They 
put in one new truss, reinforced the others, and installed steel tie rods. Meanwhile 
they also resurfaced the old, badly cracked ceiling and replaced all the electric 
wiring. This took from late May to mid-August. The library stayed open throughout, 
and although it must have been a dusty, noisy, trying place to be, circulation figures 
remained steady."! 

The Isham addition provided more space for the bound periodicals on its lower 
level, and allowed the travel books to have their own space on its main floor, which 
also housed the Rhode Island history and genealogy collection. A recent donation, 
by manufacturer Holder Borden Bowen, of approximately 2,000 volumes, including 
rare old books on pirates and buccaneers, was placed in glass-fronted bookcases in 
one of the addition’s gallery alcoves.” The extension gave the Athenaeum a dozen 
years’ breathing space, but by 1925 the shelves were again overflowing, and the 
library committee was forced to instruct the librarian to discard numerous books “of 
a technical nature.” She selected nearly 2,500 books, and in addition to the usual 
weeding out of novels from the duplicate library, she returned more than 700 out- 
dated government publications (which were held elsewhere in Providence) to their 
relevant departments in Washington, D.C., while old library reports (apart from 
those of the Athenaeum itself) were given to the American Library Association." 


Children at the Athenaeum 


The most important part of the Isham addition was, however, the children’s room. 
One of the many strands of the Progressive era was an interest in children and their 
development, and Athenaeum members were involved in numerous educational 
ventures ranging from kindergartens to high schools. Mary C. Wheeler's school was 
flourishing on the East Side, and she was to send girls from her school to study in the 
Athenaeum. To begin with, the children’s library was located in a designated alcove, 
a sunny spot where children could sit and read—and later, be read to. One longtime 
member recalls going there as a child in the 1920s and insists she once climbed up 
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the bookcase to the gallery above—though she also remembered less physical use 
of the library, when she would visit the Athenaeum every day to find a new book to 
read on her back porch during those long summer vacations." 

In 1924 the library committee reported that it had spent an average of $240 a year 
for children’s books over the previous decade, approximately one-third of the 
amount spent on adult fiction. The following year, to celebrate children’s book week, 
the librarian set up an exhibition displaying old children’s books that had been pub- 
lished in Rhode Island. In 1927 some shareholders interested in the child study 
groups of the Parents League requested the Athenaeum to purchase relevant books. 
One of these included Living With Our Children by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, an efficiency 
engineer, mother of twelve, and former Providence resident. Gilbreth’s book was 
held on reserve, along with books for the Wednesday Club, the Review Club, and the 
Topsy Club." 

For a few years in the mid-1920s, children’s services were expanded, at least on an 
experimental basis. The board authorized a Saturday morning story hour during the 
months of April and May 1922 and soon reported, “The Saturday gap, from an edu- 
cational standpoint, was thus bridged to the children’s satisfaction and their parents 
had the comfort of knowing that their offspring were well and profitably entertained.” 
Two librarians from the Elmwood Public Library, Jeanne Butterworth and Harriet M. 
Johnson, read to the children and provided them with a summer reading list.’® 

The following year the experiment was repeated under the supervision of Abigail 
Jack, who had formerly taught at the Teacher's College in Duluth, and Evelyn Chase, 
who had been the Athenaeum’s cataloger for the previous three years. Chase left in 
the summer of 1923 to become director of children’s services at the library in 
Newton, Massachusetts, though Providence had to wait almost fifty years for such a 
position to be created at the Athenaeum.” 

Harriet Johnson returned in the fall of 1923, and Margaret Powers from Boston 
continued story time from 1924 to 1928, though it had to be suspended in February 
1926 because of a measles epidemic. Margaret Reid of the Elmwood Library took 
over in 1928 and Eugenia Ollen in 1931. As the librarian noted, story time was a long- 
term investment. “Through...encouraging a reading habit it is hoped that they may 
later, as older readers, have a greater appreciation of their privileges in the 
Athenaeum,” she wrote."* This investment was abandoned, however, like many 
others during the great Depression of the 1930s and story hour did not reappear 
again in the annual reports until the late 1960s. 


World War I 


War broke out in Europe in August 1914, though President Woodrow Wilson declared 
American neutrality. By 1915 the conflict seemed closer to home, particularly after 
German U-boats sank the Lusitania. The library committee made it a point to buy 
materials relating to the war, and books, maps, and magazines were placed on a table 
in the reading room where they were “freely consulted.” In April 1917, during its first 
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Discards 


In 1955 the Athenaeum decided that it no longer 
wished to keep “Books on present conditions in 
China and Japan published forty or fifty years 
ago, personal narratives of World War I and II of 
no particular merit, cookbooks with menus for 
meatless and wheatless days published during 
the first World War, others to be used with fire- 
less cookers, and others too out-of-date to be of 


any use and not old enough to be interesting.” * 


meeting after the United States declared war on Germany, the board decided “to take 
certain precautions in view of the unsettled conditions of the times.” Unsettled was 
something of an understatement. In April 1917 the Russian czar had just abdicated, 
Lenin was on his way to Petrograd, and “Black Jack” Pershing had been recalled from 
his pursuit of Pancho Villa in Mexico to lead an American expeditionary force to 
France. As the year went on, there were problems at home: race riots in East St. Louis, 
suffragists picketing the White House, and a wave of anti-German sentiment that led 
to Americans of German extraction burning their copies of Goethe and speaking 
only in English on the telephone." 

The Athenaeum was not unaffected by the anxieties of the day, and the library 
committee was instructed to place the Athenaeum’s most valuable possessions in a 
safe deposit box at Rhode Island Hospital Trust Bank. These included the Audubons, 
the Malbone miniatures, and the library's own early records. The treasurer was 
instructed to buy Liberty Bonds in spite of their low return—they yielded 3.5 percent 
interest, while railway bonds were at 4.79 percent. By 1919 most of the endowed book 
funds had been invested in Liberty Bonds, to a total of $9,500. In June 1917 “registration 
day” required all male citizens between the ages of twenty-one and thirty to register 
for the draft. Albert E. Pearson, who was in charge of the library in the evenings, left to 
join the Officers’ Training Corps at Harvard, and a Brown student took his place. The 
reading room was opened to soldiers and sailors, and discards from the duplicate 
library were donated to the training camps. Meanwhile many female members of 
the library were heavily involved in Red Cross work, and circulation figures fell.”° 

During 1918 the war had an even greater impact on the Athenaeum, and as the 
new president, William L. Hodgman, rightly remarked, “Even so staid an institution 
as this Library has been shaken from the even tenor of its course.” Although the United 
States had entered the war very late, it was soon sending thousands of soldiers to 
France. In 1917 engineer and future president Herbert Hoover urged Americans to 
observe meatless Mondays and wheatless Wednesdays, saying “Food Can Win the 
War,” and in early 1918 the Wilson Administration turned to conserving fuel, so that 
coal would be available to power troop ships, warships, and merchant vessels. Fuel 
administrator Harry A. Garfield ordered all plants east of the Mississippi, not 
deemed to be producing essential war materials, to shut down on January 16; the 
Providence schools declared an indefinite “holiday” (which was to last for five 
weeks). Under the circumstances it was not surprising that the Rhode Island fuel 
administrator ruled the Athenaeum a non-essential industry. This ruling meant the 
library was no longer allowed to buy coal, and on January 25, a Friday, the 
Athenaeum had one day’s supply left. 

As the board worried about freezing patrons and frozen pipes, its longtime friend 
and neighbor, Brown University, stepped in to help. Recalling the time back in 1770 
when the Athenaeum had opened its doors to students and faculty at the infant 
college, President Faunce and Brown librarian Dr. Harry L. Koopman took this 
opportunity to return the favor, and invited the Athenaeum to use two rooms on the 
ground floor of the John Hay Library. Over the next five days, about 2,000 books 
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were carried up College Hill in packing cases loaned by the Providence Public 
Library. They included the duplicate library, a number of children’s books, some of 
the older but still popular fiction, and books about the war. On January 30 the library 
reopened in its new rooms, and twice a day for the next thirteen weeks someone 
walked down College Street to collect books that had been requested or return those 
that were no longer needed.” 

The Athenaeum reopened in its own home on May 2, 1918, but while it had been 
closed, a number of important repairs were carried out. New floorboards were laid 
in the main room, a black and white marble floor was installed in the entrance hall, 
walls and ceilings were replastered, everything was painted (including putting a 
coat of shellac on the bookshelves), the circulation desk was moved forward so it 
could get more light, and a new card catalog was put in place. 

Although the war ended in November 1918, there was still a fuel shortage during 
the winter of 1918-1919. It looked for a while as though the Athenaeum would have to 
accept Brown's hospitality for a second year, but at the last minute the local fuel 
administrator granted the directors permission to buy hard coal, and the crisis was 
averted.* 


More Mutilations 


The Athenaeum’s policy of open access to the books had always been a question of 
trust. It demanded a balance between safety and the pleasure of browsing, along 
with trust in the honesty and integrity of the Athenaeum’s members. Unfortunately 
there was, from time to time, an imbalance, which led to a breakdown of this trust 
and to the sort of incident that occurred in 1917. In those days there was free access 
to the art room, and a twenty-two-year-old Brown student had visited there on 
numerous occasions without supervision. After librarians realized that someone 
was damaging the books, they hired a detective to keep a more vigilant watch. 
Eventually Mr. H. B., as he was referred to in the Athenaeum’s records, was caught in 
the act of cutting pictures of nude women out of some of the art books. When con- 
fronted, he confessed, and a further search of the library revealed that Mr. H.B. had 
been very busy and that dozens of images had been taken, cut out with a sharp knife 
or a razor. It soon transpired that he had been doing the same at the Brown library. 
Brown did not invite him to return, but the Athenaeum’s board decided not to pros- 
ecute after the young man’s father, who was not a wealthy man (nor a shareholder 
in the Athenaeum), agreed to pay for the damaged books. The bill amounted to more 
than $1,200, a huge sum for 1917. Meanwhile Dr. George Alder Blumer (1857-1940), a 
member of the board and soon to be president of the Athenaeum, agreed to interview 
the young man. Blumer, one of the foremost American psychiatrists of his day, was 
superintendent of Butler Hospital for almost a quarter century. He took a dim view 
of young Mr. H. B., whom he described as “effeminate” in appearance and a “sissy.” 
Blumer felt H. B. was the product of a mother “who did not raise her boy to be a 
soldier,” and, rather oddly—since all the images cut out were of voluptuous nude 
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women—opined that “he may be a sexual invert.” Blumer concluded his report, 
which combined Freudianism with patriotism, by suggesting that the young man 
might possibly redeem himself and overcome his weak nature if he entered a training 
camp and prepared to serve his country, adding “I have advised him to get closer to 
nature and try the tail of the plough for the summer.” 

Although the case of Mr. H. B. was unusually severe, the problem of “mutilation” 
would continue in one form or another as the price for accessibility to the books and 
magazines. In 1920, for example, it was noted that while the damage to books had 
ceased, “there continues to be mutilation of illustrated magazines, especially those 
containing fashion plates of women’s clothes.” ”’ 

The Audubon birds were reasonably safe, however. After their return from the 
wartime safe deposit box, they were kept in the art room, where a “special safety 
locking device” was installed on their glass-fronted shelves, though this did not 
protect them from the extremes of temperature experienced in that room. On the 
other hand, the Athenaeum’s own earliest records stayed in the vaults of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust for another sixty years, until librarian Sally Duplaix brought 
them back to the library.” 


The Special Collections 


The Athenaeum’s librarians and directors had always known the Audubons were 
rare and precious, but in the early twentieth century the notion that other books 
could be grouped together and designated as “special collections” started to emerge. 
It eventually became clear that the Athenaeum’s special collections comprise three 
types of books. One type has always been known to be special, like the Audubons, the 
Description de l’Egypte, and the Burns Collection. The second type involves topical 
collections, like the art, travel, and science books, while the third group comprises 
books and periodicals that were originally fairly common but that have become rare 
simply because no one thought to keep them. In this category are many editions 
from the nineteenth century: wonderful runs of bound periodicals, a remarkable 
collection of juvenile books, and fiction, including many novels by women. 

The Athenaeum and its predecessor, the Providence Library Company, had always 
emphasized the purchase of “works of permanent value” and although the demand 
for more ephemeral literature had taken up a lot of time and energy, both organiza- 
tions had followed this policy fairly consistently. The coherence of the holdings was 
first noticed in 1907 when the librarian, Joseph L. Harrison, noted the existence of 
two “representative collections covering definite fields,” or in other words, special 
collections. These groups were the art books and the bound periodicals. Neither was 
the result of a conscious policy. The existence of the art collection was mainly due to 
three funds, which were restricted by their donors to the purchase of art books. They 
were the Carrington Hoppin Fund (1879) for books on Italy and Italian art, the Albert 
Jones Fund (1887) for books on decorative or industrial art, and the William M. Bailey 
Jr. Memorial Fund (1983) for books on architecture. The nineteenth-century periodi- 
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Augustus Hoppin (1828-1896) 


The large and very gifted Hoppin family was 
connected with the Athenaeum for many years. 
Augustus Hoppin graduated from Brown 

in 1848 and Harvard Law School in 1850. He 
accompanied John Russell Bartlett to Texas in 
1850, and instead of practicing law, he spent 
most of his life as an illustrator and cartoonist. 
He illustrated Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table and in 1881 published 
Recollections of Auton House, a thinly disguised 
(and beautifully illustrated) account of growing 


up in Providence in the 1830s. 


cals collection evolved out of the eclectic purchasing policy of the board’s predeces- 
sors and their decision to bind their purchases into sets. Harrison advised the board 
to build on these collections, which he noticed were increasingly used for serious 
study and validated the decision to acquire “books of solid worth and for all time.” ” 

In 1924 the “Old Juveniles” were first mentioned as “some very interesting speci- 
mens of old-fashioned children’s books,” and the Athenaeum’s copies of A Pilgrim's 
Progress and The New England Primer were displayed in a glass case near the front 
door.® In 1982 more examples from the Old Juveniles collection were brought out of 
their new climate-controlled space in the bound and exhibited in the rare book 
room. The librarian noted that the collection included prominent authors such as 
Charles Dickens, Anatole France, and Charles Kingsley; important editions, such as 
first editions of Winnie the Pooh and Gertrude Stein’s The World Is Round; and well- 
known illustrators, such as Arthur Rackham, Walter Crane, and Kate Greenaway.*! 

In 1928 the library’s collection of older science and natural history books was rec- 
ognized as significant. Biology professor James W. Wilson of Brown University 
brought his history of science seminar to the Athenaeum. He judged the Audubons 
the “most notable,” but the librarians were surprised to note how many other books 
Dr. Wilson found important either for their illustrations, or for marking turning 
points in science.* 


The 1920s 


The library faced continuing financial problems, and postwar inflation led the board 
to raise the annual tax to $10 in 1920, though the price of a share remained $25 and 
there were twelve names on the waiting list. Annual subscriptions went up to $15. The 
investment of most of the named book funds in low-yielding Liberty Bonds meant less 
income for the book committee and less money to replace staff, many of whom had 
been leaving for better-paying jobs elsewhere. These staff shortages were partially 
solved by using library students from the Rhode Island College of Education. 

One of the worst years in Rhode Island’s industrial history occurred in 1922. 
Although wartime contracts had given the mills a temporary boost, Rhode Island 
mill owners were forced to react to both postwar recession and increased southern 
competition. They cut wages by 22.5 percent in 1921 and by a further 20 percent in 
1922, and increased the work week to fifty hours. Up to 20,000 textile workers went 
on strike, and many mills were forced to close. The strike dragged on for eight 
months, and finally the mill owners abandoned the second wage cut and the longer 
working week. It was, however, a Pyrrhic victory for the textile workers, as the north- 
ern mills, with their higher costs, lost ground to their southern competitors, where 
unions were practically nonexistent. Eventually many of the Rhode Island mills 
either went out of business or moved their operations to the South. The 1922 strike 
was a nasty one. Governor Emery J. San Souci, a French Canadian, like many of the 
strikers, was forced to call out the National Guard and sporadic violence occurred 
on picket lines.* 
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Interior view of the Athenaeum 


Looking from the circulation desk past the 
card catalog toward the open windows of the 


art room on the second floor. 
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The Rhode Island Hospital Trust exhibit, 1929 


The exhibition in the lobby of Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Bank 1929 was intended to attract 


new members. 


The Athenaeum’s annual report noted none of this, however, and observed that 


1922 had been a year “of quiet but steady progress” while board meetings had been 
“marked by that happy and polite unanimity immemorially characteristic of such 
meetings.” The president did appeal for contributions to the endowment, which 
continued to lag behind that of comparable institutions. While the Boston 
Athenaeum had almost $800,000 and the Redwood in Newport had $192,000, the 
Providence Athenaeum’s endowment “in this year of grace” was a mere $64,282." 
Nine years later the endowment had increased by almost 50 percent, to $93,455, but 
the Athenaeum still lagged far behind its sister libraries. In 1931 the Athenaeum 
published what it called “an interesting comparison” between itself and three other 
proprietary libraries. The Providence Athenaeum’s endowment was still by far the 
smallest, but it did boast the largest circulation figures. Although the point of the 
comparison was undoubtedly to inspire subscribers to contribute to the endow- 
ment, it must have been clear what a bargain the Providence Athenaeum was.* 


Endowment Income from Dues Circulation 


New York Society Library $1,155,636 $8,838 62,602 
Boston Athenaeum $1,092,284 $12,256 39,459 
Redwood Library, Newport $319,141 $2,560 35,618 
Providence Athenaeum $93,455 $13,737 771339 
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Tensions continued between the board's efforts to advocate serious reading and 
the patrons’ overwhelming preference for lighter fare. In the 1919 annual report 
William Hodgman, the Athenaeum’s president, quoted with apparent approval Lord 
Chesterfield’s advice to his son: “Throw away none of your time upon those trivial 
futile books, published by idle or necessitous authors, for the amusement of idle and 
ignorant readers: such sort of books swarm and buzz about one every day; flop them 
away; they have no sting.” Hodgman was referring to the preponderance of novels 
in the previous year’s circulation statistics — almost three-quarters of the books taken 
out of the library were fiction. But if he thought the library could return to some 
Victorian serious-mindedness, he was much mistaken, for the Roaring Twenties, the 
age of the flappers and bootleggers, radio and talkies, jazz and baseball, was dawning, 
and there was little the directors of the Athenaeum could do about it. 

Nevertheless, when the Athenaeum started publishing a summer reading list in 
1928, it showed a healthy mixture of light reading with more serious fare. As members 
of the library were allowed to take books out for the whole summer, many of the sug- 
gested books were part of the duplicate library—patrons would be rightly annoyed 
to discover that the only copy of a recommended book had gone with its borrower 
to Buttonwoods for the summer. On the eve of the great stock market crash of 1929, 
Athenaeum subscribers were reading an eclectic (and sometimes potentially useful) 
selection of books, from Mussolini’s Autobiography to Virginia Woolf’s Orlando; 
from George Bernard Shaw’s Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
to a volume entitled Your Money’s Worth: A Study in the Waste of the Consumer's 
Dollar. This last book, written by efficiency experts Stuart Chase and Frederick J. 
Schlink, was once dubbed “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the consumer movement,” and 
led to the founding of the periodical Consumer Reports. Other authors have stood 
the test of time, including Walter Lippmann, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Agatha 
Christie, Willa Cather, Edna St. Vincent Millay, John Galsworthy, and Thornton 
Wilder; but most of the eighty books on the list have been long since forgotten, 
though many of them are probably still on the shelves in the Athenaeum.” 

In 1929 the Athenaeum tried to attract new members by mounting an exhibit in 
one of the downtown banks. Photographs of the library, outdoors and in, were hung 
on a curtain, some old books were exhibited in a glass case, and two bookcases, one 
filled with recent books and the other with children’s books, were placed at either side, 
along with an old armchair from the library and some children’s chairs to suggest 
“the homelike atmosphere of the Athenaeum.” *” 

The next few years proved to be very difficult, but the “homelike atmosphere” 
prevailed. 
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CHAPTER 13 


First editions 


From the collection of the Providence 
Athenaeum, including Charles Dickens, 
Jonathan Swift, Herman Melville, and 


Louisa May Alcott. 


Depression, War, and Genteel Stagnation 


The Athenaeum in the Great Depression 


In the history of the Athenaeum, 1929 was a particularly uneventful year, and prac- 
tically the only item of note in the annual report was the existence of thirteen peo- 
ple on the waiting list for shares. By 1935, however, fifteen shares remained unsold, 
and soon the board was suggesting ingenious ways of disposing of them. “An 
Athenaeum share would make a welcome Christmas gift,” they said. “Why not also 
a wedding present?”? 

The effects of the stock market crash in October 1929 were, however, mixed; a 
month earlier the treasurer reported at the annual meeting that the endowment 
stood at a little over $75,000, while two years later it was $93,455.19. This was in spite 
of spending more than $1,000 to bind the Audubons. The fund’s increase was mainly 
due to the formidable fundraising ability of Elizabeth Barnewall Coats. In the depths 
of the Depression, she raised more than $15,000 toward the maintenance and repair 
of the building.’ 

One of the effects of the Depression was deflation, so those who were still 
employed (which was, of course, two-thirds of the labor force), and who were not 
dependent on investment income, found their purchasing power increasing. Never- 
theless, membership in a library like the Athenaeum was a luxury, and a significant 
number of the shareholders relinquished their shares. Many proprietors held on, 
however, and one recalled in 1948, “I can remember when the sugar allowance was 
cut in our house, so that we could keep the Athenaeum share.” * 

It was, nevertheless, only by “watchdog economies” that the library was able to 
balance its budget in 1933. The Athenaeum went on its way quietly, with, as the 
board reported in September 1934, “but few vicissitudes in these troubled times.”* 
Troubled times was indeed an understatement, as the previous three weeks had 
seen the worst and bloodiest strike in Rhode Island history, with up to go percent of 
Rhode Island textile workers walking out in support of union recognition. Governor 
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Lawrence Counselman Wroth (1884-1970) 


Lawrence C, Wroth, receiving the Gold 
Medal of the Bibliographic Society of England 
from John Carter in 1957. Wroth was only the 


second American to receive this award. 


Theodore E Green (owner of Athenaeum share number 429) called out the National 
Guard, and before the strike was over fourteen people were wounded by gunfire, 
others by clubs and rocks, and three men were dead. The strike, which was nation- 
wide, was called off when President Franklin Delano Roosevelt appointed an arbitra- 
tion board. The Athenaeum’s directors meeting two days later reported that things 
were going well at the library; investments were “holding up well,” and the only real 
problem they faced was lack of shelf space. 

Things were not going particularly well, however, as the treasurers’ reports sug- 
gest. Apart from two high points, one in 1931 and the other in 1935, when the 
Athenaeum received a considerable number of donations and spent some of the 
money on the building, the library’s inadequate income meant the thirty years 
between 1929 and 1959 saw tight budgets that limited the spending of an already 
frugal board. In 1929 the library’s income was a little over $35,400 (about $4,000 of it 
coming from investments), and about one-fifth of it was spent on books and a little 
less than one-third on salaries. In 1933 income was just under $30,000 in spite of 
additions to the endowment, but membership was down, so less income came from 
sales of shares and annual taxes. Staffing costs had fallen a little, but they now 
accounted for more than a third of the revenue, so books felt the squeeze, and many 
fewer were purchased. In 1938, just before the stock market collapsed again, matters 
looked a little better and revenues rose to $32,000, but from 1939 through 1948 they 
never rose above $22,539. With the postwar economic recovery the Athenaeum’s 
finances started to improve, but it took until 1962 for the annual revenue to equal 
that of 1929, and if inflation was taken into account, the library’s income was still 
way behind those golden inter-war years.° 

By 1947 the endowment stood at $150,000, but as it was very conservatively 
invested, returns were low (income from funds that year was only $4,569) and the 
directors’ attention turned to what they dubbed “the decline in the ratio between 
available income and proper appropriations for books and salaries.” Although 
salaries accounted for more than half of that year’s expenditure, Athenaeum pay was 
so far behind that of other local libraries that it had proved almost impossible to hire 
new full-time assistants. The board’s solution was to raise the annual tax from $12 to 
$15 a year.’ 

Summer reading reflected harsher times, and in 1932 the Athenaeum’s president, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth (1884-1970), who was librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library, suggested that the notion of summer reading being light and frivolous 
“disappeared with the decay of the hammock as the chief instrument of summer 
recreation.” He believed 1930s Americans were made of sterner stuff and “we no 
longer fade and wilt under the summer sun.” Athenaeum members, he believed, 
were ready to take mental as well as physical exercise in the summer, and “though 
we may not choose this time to plod through long and learned treatises,” it was pos- 
sible to read the best in travel books or those novels “we have always meant to read 
and haven't.” His list included Tom Jones, Tristram Shandy, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
The Princess Casamassima (‘a fine story, written before Henry James became too 
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In the late nineteenth century when parking 
was plentiful 

This photograph is from a stereograph donated 
to the Athenaeum in 1997 by Mrs. Peter Toulmin, 


in memory of Davis Byrnes Bliss. 
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utterly precious”), and Huckleberry Finn, “which many of us have been thinking of 
all our lives as a boy’s book, but which really is a great human document and the 
most American of American writings.” ® 


The Perennial Problem: Parking 


The Depression of the 1930s led to temporary relief from what was becoming one of 
the Athenaeum’ greatest problems: parking. During the 1920s, when there was a rapid 
increase in the number of automobiles on the roads, the Athenaeum had posted 
signs on Benefit Street that read “Please Keep Entrances Clear.” In 1924 the city of 
Providence removed the signs, but after protests from the board, there was a tempo- 
rary respite. The police erected a “No Parking” sign in front of the northern Benefit 
Street entrance, but to the distress of the board the sign “mysteriously disappeared” in 
April 1925. In September 1925 the chairman of the building and grounds committee 
angrily reported that “the Library has been able to procure neither authority for the 
continuance of such protections as was formerly enjoyed, nor the use of another sign.” ° 

The Depression, followed by wartime restrictions on gasoline consumption, 
delayed problems for a while, but in 1950 the directors noted that while some share- 
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Old Grimes drawn by Augustus Hoppin 


“Old Grimes” was a much-loved poem written 
by Albert Gorton Greene. The original drawing 
is part of the Athenaeum’s collection. Greene 
also wrote a hymn, which was sung in 1842 at 
the “First (and last) Annual Discourse before 
the Proprietors and Friends of the Providence 


Athenaeum.” It concluded: 


Almighty Father,—from the halls, 

Which we have raised as Learning’s home, 
To this thy temple's hallowed walls, 

With grateful thanks to thee, we come. 

We pray thee, — when these hearts are dust, 
That this their cherished work may be 
Forever kept in sacred trust 


To Truth, to Virtue and to Thee. 


holders might be willing to walk miles to get their books from the Athenaeum, others 
“because of age or for other reasons” needed to use their cars. Parking was banned 
on Benefit Street between 4:00 and 6:00 pM., and numerous conversations with the 
city engineer had been inconclusive. Meanwhile, the directors suspected that a fall in 
circulation could be due to parking difficulties. In 1952 they hoped, a little over-opti- 
mistically as it turned out, that “some solution may be reached in the near future.” ” 

A partial solution was forthcoming within a year, when a small parking lot, with 
space for four cars, was created to the east of the building. It cost almost $5,000. “No 
longer,” rejoiced board member Albert E. Lownes, “must our shareholders search for 
non-existent curb space, nor park illegally, with the imminent danger of a spectac- 
ular crash at the foot of the hill.”" 

In 1983 matters eased a little more. Half-hour parking restrictions went into effect 
on Benefit Street, allowing, at least in theory, Athenaeum members a better chance 
of finding a space—as long as they planned a quick visit to the library. But by 1985 
lack of parking was seen as the biggest obstacle to the growth of the Athenaeum, and 
the situation worsened in 2002 when the Rhode Island Superior Court co-opted the 
street parking on the north side of the building.” 


The 1930s 


In October 1930 a party of distinguished Englishmen from Oxford University visited 
Brown's library as part of a fact-finding mission. They were planning to expand the 
Bodleian Library and were looking at American university libraries for hints on the 
latest technology. They could not, however, resist a detour down College Street and 
were so delighted by what they saw that they were late for their next appointment. 
They told a reporter from the Providence Journal that they had “seen nothing like it 
in America, although they were familiar with a dozen comparable libraries at home.” 
A few months later the English visitors sent a copy of their report to Grace Leonard, 
in which they referred to the Athenaeum as “delightful” and “an unmodernized 
specimen of the oldest type of American Library.” Kenneth Sisam, manager of the 
Oxford University Press, added a note, saying, “I personally hope you will be able to 
keep your Library...as it is; but that may be the wrong spirit in a modernizing 
world.” ® 

Whatever the English delegation saw in the Athenaeum, Benefit Street itself was 
becoming a less desirable address in the 1930s. While the mansions remained more 
or less intact, many of the houses were divided and subdivided into boardinghouses, 
and their tenants were often too impoverished or too transient to consider buying 
a share in the Athenaeum." Its natural constituency of middle-class families was 
scattering all over the East Side, and many of them found the recently opened 
Rochambeau Avenue branch of the Providence Public Library much more convenient. 
The Athenaeum responded by offering to send books by parcel post to any reader, at 
a cost of three cents for the first pound and one cent for subsequent pounds; it was 
calculated that two average-size novels would cost five cents in postage. 
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Excavation of the building site for the 


current Licht Judicial Complex 


This 1931 photograph shows the Athenaeum 
and the Richmond Fountain beyond the 
excavation of the site for the new Superior 
Court building. 
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Memories of a 1930s childhood 


Emily Balchin Huntley recalls many happy 
hours in the late 1930s and early 1940s in the 
children’s room, “a naturally lighted area with 
skylights and many windows, full of sunshine.” 
Her great-grandfather, Jeremiah Briggs, bought 
share number 456 in 1875; it has been in the 
family ever since. Huntley remembers that 
Miss Katharine D. P. Burlingame was usually at 
the circulation desk in those days, and “she 
answered myriads of questions for us over the 
years.” Whenever there was a question at home 
that no one could answer, “my grandmother 
would say, ‘Call the Athenaeum, Miss 
Burlingame will know, or she can find out’— 


and she always seemed to.” 


“My summer reading list was often thirty to 
forty titles long. I liked histories too. There were 
two series I read through and through. They 
were The Little Maid and Yankee Girl. These 
stories of famous battles or events in the Civil 
War and Revolution were written as if seen 
through the eyes of young women—early teens— 
who just happened to be on the spot, by chance 
of course, when these often momentous 

events took place. There were ten or twelve 
stories in each series, so I got an amazing 
introduction to each of these major historical 
events: enough to whet my appetite for further 


reading in future years—as it did.” ” 


As Benefit Street declined and the Depression continued, the Athenaeum turned 
inward and delved into its own history. An innovation in 1928 was the Athenaeum 
Bulletin, mailed quarterly to members. It listed recent additions to the library and 
usually contained some little historical tidbit. In 1931 “Old Grimes” was the topic. It 
was a poem written by nineteenth-century proprietor Judge Albert Gorton Greene 
and illustrated by another nineteenth-century stalwart of the Athenaeum, Augustus 
Hoppin." 

Subsequent issues of the Bulletin told readers about the treasures of the 
Athenaeum, including signed letters from George Washington and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the portrait of Washington, The Hours, the Description de l’Egypte, and the 
story behind the purchase of the Audubons. Also reprinted was part of the 1857 report 
on the reading habits of the time, with the comment that “the continued, though 
unavailing, efforts of Librarians to persuade their readers to turn from fiction to the 
more beneficial and educational classes of literature is of no recent conception.” " 

Despite the formidable power of the 1938 hurricane, which devastated much of 
coastal Rhode Island and flooded downtown Providence, the Athenaeum survived 
unscathed. The board did offer to waive charges for books destroyed by the storm 
while in the possession of shareholders, adding, “Very few books were lost.” Stella 
Cunningham, later to work at the Athenaeum for many years, was employed at a 
bookshop downtown, and she and the other assistants had to escape in a rowboat — 
but the Athenaeum was further up the hill and its staff and its contents remained 
safe and dry." 

In 1941 the Athenaeum received a bequest from Daniel Berkeley Updike 
(1860-1941), who had worked in the library for a few months during 1877-1878, after 
his father’s death and the sudden interruption of his education. Updike then had 
gone to Boston where he apprenticed at Houghton Mifflin and later became owner 
of Merrymount Press, one of the finest small presses in America, where, as he said, he 
aimed “to do common work well.” He retained a fondness for the Athenaeum, and in 
1934 donated first editions of Ralph Waldo Emerson's Nature, first published in Boston 
in 1836, and English Traits (Boston 1865). In 1926 Updike was described as “an aquiline 
New Englander of ready wit and a forthright manner of speech,” and his apartment 
as “impeccably furnished chambers in a quiet street near Beacon Hill.” When 
Updike died, he bequeathed to the Athenaeum a set of thirteen Hepplewhite chairs, 
which had been “among the chief ornaments of his house and office in Boston.” 
After reupholstering, the chairs were placed around the tables in the art room.” 

An era in the library’s history came to a close with the retirement of Grace 
Leonard in 1941. Appointed as a cataloger in 1895, she was subsequently hired as 
librarian and kept the job for thirty years, retiring at the age of sixty-eight. On 
December 2, 1941 (less than a week before the attack on Pearl Harbor precipitated 
the United States’ entry into the war), the Athenaeum held a farewell tea for Miss 
Leonard. More than 300 shareholders crowded into the library to say their goodbyes 
and watch as the directors presented her with a piece of antique silver in the form of 
an old English teapot. One of Grace Leonard’s last major activities before her retire- 
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ment was to write, with W. Chesley “Chet” Worthington, a history of the Athenaeum. 
Published in 1939 by Eugene A. Clauss, also a longtime member of the Athenaeum, 
it is an elegant essay, sketching the history of the Athenaeum and the Providence 
Library Company over the span of 185 years. 


Henry Adams La Farge, the Eighth Librarian 


The new librarian was quite a contrast with Miss Leonard. A member of the New 
England aristocracy, thirty-nine-year-old Henry Adams La Farge was grandson of 
the artist John La Farge, great-grandson of naval commander Oliver Hazard Perry, 
and grandnephew of author Henry Adams. Born in Massachusetts in 1902, Henry La 
Farge spent most of his childhood in Europe, returning to the United States in 1915. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1924 and worked in the studio of his father, Bancel La 
Farge, before returning to Harvard for a master’s degree in art history. He then 
worked in art administration in one of the New Deal agencies in Washington, D.C. 
Although he had no formal library training, he came to Providence after working for 
four years with the manuscripts collection in the Sterling Library at Yale.” 

La Farge started delving through the stacks and found “countless” forgotten 
books, which he designated as of “unsuspected interest.” With great prescience, in 
the weeks before Pearl Harbor this descendant of a naval hero planned and mounted 
a small exhibit on the naval traditions of the United States and Britain in the book- 
case near the reference room. With equal foresight, given the later interest in science 
fiction, he organized an exhibit of “pseudo scientific romances and early mystery 
stories” that included the work of Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, Edgar Allan Poe, and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle.” 

La Farge did not, however, stay long at the Athenaeum, leaving in late 1942 to go 
into military service. The board accepted his resignation, and Chet Worthington, the 
new secretary, wrote him a letter extending the directors’ “friendly good wishes in the 
patriotic work” he was undertaking. Miss M. Adeline Williams, an assistant at the 
library since 1936, left a few months later to join the United States Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve. Meanwhile membership of the library was way down. Forty-nine 
shares remained unsold, but the Athenaeum proceeded on its quiet way, pursuing, 
“without conscious or defiant show, without trumpets in attendance, without seem- 
ing to partake of a sacrament...the right to read.”” 

This was the seventh war, or eighth, if the Dorr Rebellion were included, during 
which members of the Athenaeum and its predecessor the Providence Library 
Company had exercised their democratic rights to “take out a book” without inter- 
ruption. The librarians coped with gasoline restrictions by sending books by parcel 
post. In an era of fuel shortages they reminded members that the library was pleas- 
antly warm “within patriotic limits,” and should any householder’s hearth be a little 
cooler than usual, these patrons could do more reading in the Athenaeum, which 
held “especial attractions in both material and comfort.”* Knight Edwards, who 
lived in a fraternity house just across the street, used to study in the Athenaeum dur- 
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Dogs in the Athenaeum 


In June 1953 the board authorized a change in 
the regulations: “A Shareholder’s dog, if on a 
leash, may accompany his master or mistress 
into the Library.” In September Annie Cooke, 
the librarian, reported “no startling results to 
date.”*’ Since then two of the Athenaeum’s 
executive directors have brought their dogs to 
work: Michael Price had two Irish wolfhounds, 
while Jonathan Bengtson’s “Welsh mountain 


dog,” Brandy, has become a fixture in the library. 


ing the war years; it was a “home away from home,” he recalls, and it also gave him 
a good chance of finding the books recommended by his professors.” 


Annie C. Cooke, Librarian 1943-1968 


Annie C. Cooke, who became acting librarian after the departure of La Farge, was 
appointed librarian in 1943, a post she was to hold until 1968. It was a period of both 
innovation and stagnation in the library. World War II changed the United States in 
a number of profound ways: military service mixed people from different groups in 
ways they had seldom mixed before, and the country became less insular. In 1948, 
in a burst of postwar democracy, the board, under its new president Clarence H. 
Philbrick, invited Annie Cooke to attend and report at its meetings, an arrangement 
that was dubbed “highly satisfactory” by the directors.* 

After the war, the GI Bill enabled many veterans to attend college, and as they 
settled into homes and careers some joined the Athenaeum. Its membership now 
included more people outside the East Side Yankee community as Jews and Italians 
started to join the library, though their numbers were still very small. In 1952 there 
were about a dozen Jewish shareholders (almost all of whom were lawyers or physi- 
cians), while the Italians could be counted on the fingers of one hand.* 


Bicentennial Celebrations 1953 


The Athenaeum’s bicentennial (which marked the anniversary of the founding of 
the original Providence Library Company) occurred during difficult times for the 
United States. During 1953, the Cold War arms race escalated with the Soviet Union’s 
explosion of a hydrogen bomb, Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were executed for trans- 
mitting U.S. atomic secrets to Soviet agents, and Senator Joseph McCarthy was at the 
height of his influence. Charlie Chaplin was blacklisted because of his “subversive, 
un-American activities” and advised by the Justice Department that he could not 
return to the United States. Joseph Stalin died, the Korean War ended in an uneasy 
peace, and the French struggled to maintain their colony in Vietnam. Meanwhile the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average, for the first time in almost a quarter century, neared 
its 1929 high, which it was to reach the following year.” 

The bicentennial committee's aims were modest. There was a six-point program, 
which involved two social events, two commemorative booklets, and, they hoped, 
two enduring additions to the Athenaeum. Five of these six aims were met. 

More than 500 shareholders and their guests attended a tea held on November 8, 
1953, which was deemed “an unqualified success.” Chet Worthington was master of 
ceremonies, as a standing-room-only audience crowded into the reading room. He 
remarked that the size of the audience presented a new problem for the library. 
“Never before have we had to consider the width of a shareholder,” he joked. 

Members also heard a “scholarly and witty” address from Brown's vice president, 
Bruce Bigelow.” Bigelow traced the history of the library. In elegant phrases he 
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offered a toast to the Providence Library Company, “one of our parents,” which had 
“joined with a younger neighbor” to produce “the ever youthful and charming 
Providence Athenaeum.” He suggested, as one of the 1,009 shareholders, an 
improvement to the fountain, recalling that when the proprietors started worrying 
about germs, the brass drinking cups were removed “and with them all chances for 
well-mannered grown ups to quench an earthy thirst.” He trusted that “by the time 
our tercentenary rolls around, perhaps some benevolent donor will have provided a 
bubbler.” On a more serious note, he suggested that his audience could get a better 
perspective on the modern world, the world of 1953, “by an occasional stroll back 
into the eighteenth century.” He stressed the importance and the excitement of the 
search for truth, something, that, by implication, could take place in the Athenaeum. 
He concluded by quoting John Milton, who asked, “Who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter?” Bigelow’s address was later published as one 
of the two commemorative booklets, the other being a reprint of T. S. Eliot’s Address 
on Assuming the Presidency of the London Library. 

A less decorous event was the children’s party, held on November 21, 1953. It 
involved marionettes, a literary quiz, and plenty of ice cream. Albert E. Lownes later 
wrote: “At the time it seemed that a special appropriation might be needed to take 
the bulge out of the Athenaeum’ walls after each of these parties, but we are happy 
to report that the stones have settled back to their normal position.” ” 

The quest for “enduring improvements” was not, however, as successful as the 
booklets and the parties. One of them, the small parking lot at the back of the library, 
was undoubtedly a benefit, but only a few minor works were carried out inside the 
building, as the response to the appeal for $50,000 to bolster the endowment was 
very disappointing, and only $29,014 was raised.* 


Reviving the Social Side of the Library 


In the late 1950s the Athenaeum experienced a resurgence of energy under the pres- 
idency of businessman Ivory Littlefield Jr. In 1956 a Friends of the Library group was 
formed and encouraged to make gifts, and in 1957 the directors decided to increase 
the number of activities organized by the library, resuming a lecture series discon- 
tinued in 1842. “Only by adjusting to the changing needs of the community can the 
Athenaeum continue to satisfy its members’ needs,” noted the directors.** 

There had been a short-lived effort to “revive the social side of the Library” some 
fifty years earlier during Alfred Stone’s presidency, when reading faced competition 
from movie theaters. Pastimes that nineteenth-century gentlemen, including many 
of the early leaders of the Athenaeum, had seen as “rational amusements’—such as 
reading or attending lectures at the lyceum—were rapidly being replaced by movie 
theaters as the commercialization of leisure advanced apace. Providence's first cinema 
had just opened, and by 1915 there were thirteen movie theaters in the city, with a 
combined seating capacity of 12,000.* Alfred Stone had known Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman in the 1880s when she used to frequent the Athenaeum with her friends (he 
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Remembering the children’s room 


Tim Philbrick, who practically grew up in the 
library, remembers it as a sleepy place in the late 
1950s, so quiet that he could hear the ticking of 
the clock. The children’s library had not changed 
much since the 1920s; it was “kind of dark” but 
he enjoyed being there and liked reading biogra- 
phies of famous Americans. He also used little 
paper cups to drink ice water from an enormous 


glass jug. “It was quite handsome,” he recalls.*! 


was superintendent of the Bible class she taught). In 1907 he mused, “In bygone days 
it was a place of greater resort, especially for the young people’— though, as we have 
seen, the board did not always appreciate the presence of the young. He continued: 
“It might be a pleasant place to resort to now, if the Librarian or someone having a 
mind richly stored with book lore and an intimate personal acquaintance with the 
best in latest publications were available in the winter evenings to advise the seeking 
student what he should read to keep pace with the current literature of the time.” 
Stone envisaged shareholders dropping in “for an hour’s chat to cheer the long 
evenings of the inclement season,” and this would produce “an alluring atmosphere” 
and widen the Athenaeum’s “sphere of usefulness.” It would be more than fifty years 
before this dream came to fruition.*° 

May Sarton, the well-known poet and novelist, was invited to speak at the 
Athenaeum in 1957. The experiment went well, and the board hoped that other lec- 
turers might be invited, providing the expenses involved could be met. It took until 
the 1970s, however, before public lectures became a regular part of the Athenaeum’s 
schedule. The directors also asked Clarence Sherman, who had retired from heading 
the Providence Public Library, to evaluate the Athenaeum’s potential as a more 
dynamic cultural resource and advise them about future possibilities. They realized 
that the library had to adapt in order to survive. To help matters, benefactor Richard 
P Jenks left the library $25,500.” 

Although the annual reports do not specify the nature of Sherman's advice, it 
would seem that he told the librarians to focus on the younger members, and soon 
the children’s room was under renovation. This involved building metal stacks in the 
southern part of the reading room, transferring to these new shelves the less popular 
books (which were those on philosophy and religion—Judge Pitman’s worst fears 
were surely being realized), and moving a total of 75,000 books from one part of the 
library to another. Three college students provided the labor and spent a hot and 
dusty June of 1961 carrying boxes of books.” 

Later in 1961 a children’s committee, headed by Kay Thurber, was formed, a result 
being that in May 1962 story time was reintroduced after a thirty-year hiatus.** The 
children’s committee was very active; as well as story hours in spring and fall, they 
introduced reading games at Christmas and an art competition in the spring. Tim 
Philbrick remembers winning a prize in 1964 for his painting of a boat under sail. 
The prize was John Buchan’s Prester John, which he still has almost forty years later. 
The children’s committee’s endeavors bore fruit, and led to a 25 percent increase in 
the number of children’s books borrowed.” 

It is possible that Mr. Sherman advised the Athenaeum’s directors to raise the 
library’s public profile, and a glance at the Providence Journal records shows that 
this was successful. After decades when the only mention of the library had been a 
paragraph about the annual meeting, in March 1962 the Journal decided to dedicate ~ 
its entire Rhode Islander magazine to the Athenaeum. It ran a wonderful feature 
entitled “Place of Silent Tumult,” which began atmospherically: “Fermenting quietly 
in a granite vat on Benefit Street, the wisdom of the centuries gives off bubbles of 
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Modernity invades the library 


In 1849 gas lighting was installed in the 
Athenaeum. 


In 1898 library president Alfred Stone remarked 
that better lighting was a necessity, especially 
in the reading room and at the reading desks 
“where kerosene is now used with its attendant 


dangers and disagreeable scent.” 


In 1898 Mrs. Elizabeth Shepard paid for the 
introduction of electricity to the building, and 
thanks to her and another anonymous benefactor 
100 “incandescent electric burners” were soon 
installed in the library room. 


In 1905, in response to the “disagreeable 
effect...upon the ventilation” of the gas lights 
in the reading room, they were replaced with 
pendant lights over the tables. 

In 1912 the Athenaeum purchased an electric 


” 


vacuum cleaner “for use on the books and floors.” 


In 1915 a telephone was installed: “a great 
convenience in renewing books and ordering 


books sent by parcel post.” 


In 1931 the boiler room was equipped with 
an automatic sprinkler system. 


In 1946 an addressograph machine was 
purchased. 


In 1951 the library began contributing to 
employees’ Social Security funds. 


In 1968 the Athenaeum purchased medical 
insurance for its employees. 


In 1986 a DEC microcomputer with a letter- 
quality printer started printing mailing labels 
and annual bills.”® 


In 1996 the Athenaeum started accepting credit 
card payments for membership charges and 
donations. 


In 1999 the circulation system and the catalog 
were automated. 


In 2003 a Dell Poweredge 1400sc server 
was installed and the staff computers were 
networked together. 


intellectual vapor that are sniffed by those to whom the Providence Athenaeum is 
not a place but a habit.” Journalist James T. Kaull went on to tell the story of the 
Athenaeum in lyrical terms, declaring, “It is still the kind of library a Providence 
gentleman would have for his family, if his dollars were always equal to his tastes: 
heavy on fiction that will last beyond this season’s best-sellers, light on specialized 
scientific texts.” Kaull described the late-afternoon sunlight flooding through from 
a glass skylight two floors above the new children’s library, giving it a “nautical 
aspect,” and went on to recount the tale of five young girl members who had recent- 
ly hidden in the library after closing time. “As darkness fell on the gleaming white 
busts of Socrates, Shakespeare, and Shelley, the three frowned disapprovingly on the 
miscreants.” The girls decided it was all too spooky, and telephoned a parent to let 
them out. The custodian—the redoubtable Louis Barrows, who had started work at 
the Athenaeum in 1950—had to drive back with his keys.” The story paid dividends: 
more than fifty shares were sold and the board considered setting up a permanent 
committee on public relations, but did not do so. 

No annual reports survive from the years between 1963 and 1974, though the years 
were not uneventful outside the library. The tumults of the 1960s, the civil rights 
movement, student unrest, the Vietnam War, the explosion in youth culture—much 
of this seemed somehow to pass by outside the Athenaeum’s walls. The library’s 
continued gradual decline was undoubtedly a product of the times, as its pursuit of 
genteel culture seemed less and less relevant. There were occasional efforts to meet 
changing demands. The Athenaeum Bulletin, which listed recent acquisitions, in 
1967 mentions the library’s new record collection and notes that four albums could 
be borrowed for two weeks at a time. The first batch of records was a serious group; 
it included wartime speeches by Winston Churchill, John Gielgud starring in 
Hamiet, and poetry by John Betjeman, Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Carl 
Sandburg, Dylan Thomas, and W. B. Yeats. There were also operas by Gounod, 
Mozart, Puccini, and Wagner and instrumental music by Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
and Brahms—though somehow Leonard Bernstein's Symphony No.3 crept in among 
the classical B’s. Eighteen months later the Bulletin records a somewhat broader 
selection, and following Rachmaninoff, Vivaldi, and Wagner, there is a little list of 
musicals, including Cabaret, Mame, My Fair Lady, and South Pacific. 

There were also occasional efforts to acknowledge what was happening in the 
world. In May 1968, a month after the murder of Martin Luther King, Tricia Lovett 
Stallman announced a program of “Negro poetry and music” for children, inviting a 
quartet from the Congdon Street Baptist Church, where Louis Barrows, still the 
Athenaeum’s custodian, was an active member.“’ 

Annie C. Cook retired in the summer of 1968 after twenty-six years as librarian, 
and Clara Mowry, who had worked at the library since 1910, also announced her 
retirement later that year. Both women were given handsome checks and lifetime 
memberships in the Athenaeum. Vice president Chet Worthington praised Cook for 
her “quiet, but vast professional skill, her unselfish devotion, and her charm.” The 
library was still in decline, however, and in her final report as librarian Annie Cook 
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The thrill of the new connecting with the old 


Providence-born Jonathan Weiner, a Pulitzer 
prize-winning science writer, gave a lecture at 
the Athenaeum in November 2001. During it, he 
recalled using the Athenaeum during the late 
1960s. “I went to Classical High from 1967 to 1971, 
and I walked home through town; it was more 
like James Joyce’s Dubliners in those days, not 
the city we see now. I came here, as if to an oasis. 
The Athenaeum was where I did my hunting 
and pecking, just like Darwin’s finches. I read 

an essay in here by Ralph Waldo Emerson which 
starts ‘The sun shines today also’—it rang a 
gong, made me feel that what is happening now 
is connected to the past—it was the thrill of the 


new connecting with the old.” 


had noted that circulation was down by almost 10 percent over the previous year. 
The directors noted that although this was a concern, it was “surely a product of the 
age...and undoubtedly a result of factors such as the paperback book, improved 
school libraries and perhaps television...” The board then increased the annual 
dues from $25 to $30. 

Annie Cook was succeeded by Claire Holst, formerly librarian at Lincoln High 
School, and during her brief tenure there was a renewed effort at outreach. In 1969 
members enjoyed lectures by Florence Simister, writer of a popular radio series, 
“The Streets of the City,” and the poetry of Charles Philbrick. In addition, 
Athenaeum shareholder Waldemar Fries talked about his book on the Audubons, 
which was nearing completion. In a sixteen-year odyssey through the libraries of the 
world, Mr. Fries, a retired businessman, was to produce the definitive work on 
Audubon’s double elephant folio edition of the Birds of America. 

Claire Holst resigned in 1970, and the board began looking for a new librarian. 
Christine Wallace stepped in as acting librarian. The search process was well under 
way when Sylvia Moubayed, a young Egyptian-born mother of three, applied for the 
position. Since her arrival in the United States, Moubayed had worked at the 
Pawtucket Public Library as well as in the library at the John Howland School. The 
board considered her application and hired her, making one of its boldest decisions 
in more than 200 years. The Athenaeum would never be quite the same again. 
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PART VI Freeing the Spirit of the Athenaeum, 1970-2003 
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The Platner wing 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Moubayed Years, 1970-1981 


Sylvia Moubayed’s eleven-year tenure as librarian—a title that soon changed to 
executive director—saw some of the most fundamental changes in the Athenaeum’s 
history. When she took over in 1970, the library was in a sorry state, though some liked 
it that way, and the books were still there to inspire and delight. Much of the old 
furniture was broken and stored in board members’ garages or in a heap behind the 
boiler room. The skylights leaked, and on very rainy days there were four buckets 
placed strategically to catch the drips. Cracked linoleum covered the beautiful 
wooden floors, while harsh fluorescent lighting illuminated the graceful reading 
room. Outside things were little better: the building was covered with ivy, which 
looked venerable but was, in fact, eating into the fabric. The cornices played host to 
squirrels and bats, and the cast iron fence was a toothless face with pieces either 
corroded or missing. Less visible problems abounded too: beams in the portico 
were rotten, as was much of the electrical wiring, and there was a pervasive smell of 
mold among the old books.' Suzanne Cornell Cutts remembers getting a telephone 
call in 1969 from a concerned Chris Littlefield, who told her that the Athenaeum 
might actually have to close because membership and readership were down. 

By 1981, when Sylvia Moubayed left, the Athenaeum’s endowment had increased 
threefold. A half-million-dollar renovation and addition had been completed, the 
rare books had been housed in climate-controlled quarters, and circulation figures 
had increased by 50 percent.? Suzanne Cornell Cutts was later to comment: “They 
broke the mold when they made that woman.”* 

Sylvia Moubayed started work on September 1, 1970, and arrived at her first board 
meeting some twenty days later with a list of six recommendations. She hoped, as 
she later wrote, “to free the childlike glint in the eye of this grand dame, hoary with 
age and culture,” and told the board that she wanted to “satisfy modern day needs 
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The most impressive finding aids 


Monette Blanchard and Kay McGuire worked at 
the Athenaeum for many years. Monette was 
French and Kay was Irish, and they were both 
charming and immensely knowledgeable about 
books and about how to make connections 
between books and readers. Karen Jessup, who 
joined the Athenaeum in the early 1970s, recalls 
the two, saying “Patrons could go in, describe 
the cover of the book in the vaguest way, mention 
one or two words on the subject and these 
women would immediately direct you to the 
book. They were the most impressive finding 


aids I've ever found in a library.”® 


with old world pace and charm, to be efficient and business-like, yet remain human 
and personal.” One of her first priorities was the building; and as Harriet Ewing, who 
co-chaired the capital campaign, later wrote, Moubayed’s “endearing personality, 
the overpowering energy, the relentless persuasiveness and great kindness” inspired 
their efforts. Moubayed coaxed, bullied, and persuaded the board to restructure itself 
and to raise the money to secure the building and its contents. She also initiated 
ways to find new members among groups who had formerly assumed that the 
Athenaeum was not their kind of place.‘ 

Although a children’s committee had been in existence for almost a decade, and 
programs for adults and children had already begun under her predecessors, 
Moubayed encouraged members to initiate new programs. One of the first to respond 
was Peggy Leeson, a member of the Goddard family, which had been associated 
with the Athenaeum almost from the start. Leeson was an enthusiastic sailor and 
organized a talk and exhibition on the America’s Cup.’ Another innovation was the 
annual holiday sale, which began in 1970. Patrons could buy work by local authors 
and artists, with a library book sale as a secondary activity. In 1971 Scott Corbett, 
Florence Simister, and Mary M. Campbell were on hand to autograph their latest 
books. The board decided to use the proceeds from the first sale for a staff dinner, 
though in later years it became a fundraiser. ® 


Special Events 


In 1971 Sylvia Moubayed organized the first of the Athenaeum’s April fundraising 
events, a Greek folk festival, one highlight of which was members Thomas and Joan 
Sgouros dancing the Sirtaki.’ The festival even made a small profit, silencing grumbles 
from some traditionalists who thought the Athenaeum was becoming the East Side 
Sports and Social Club. The following year, just after President Richard Nixon’s historic 
visit to Beijing, Athenaeum programs put the spotlight on China. The Providence 
Journal featured the event on the cooking pages, giving recipes for three of the dishes 
to be presented at the library’s “Tsui Ling Lou” evening, the name being very loosely 
translated as “Literary Dwelling of the Euphoric Dragon.” Other special events 
included the building of an African hut, cooking demonstrations and classes, and 
the introduction of livestock—including a goat and several piglets, though not at the 
same time. Trips to Europe started in 1978 with “April in Paris.” More than 200 New 
England Romans, many bedecked with laurel wreaths, attended a Lucullan Feast at 
the Athenaeum that same April. As guests feasted on suckling pig and drank red 
wine poured by toga-clad merchants, the marble busts looked down on the scene. 
As one longtime member of the library staff recalls, “there was some flap about 
Sylvia...but it livened us up, lured people in.”® 

Moubayed’s efforts soon started to show dividends. Membership was going up, 
circulation was flourishing, and many children were spending happy Saturday 
mornings at the library and coming back mid-week to do their homework in the 
quiet of one of the alcoves. 
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Two well-attended programs at the Athenaeum. 


Working at the Athenaeum 


Moubayed’s first priorities were the building and its contents; staff compensation, 
including her own, came a distant third. Suzanne Cornell Cutts, who started work- 
ing as a volunteer in 1969 and joined the staff in 1971, remembers cramped working 
conditions. Four women crowded into one small room, where they shared three 
desks, while Anne Touret, who used a dip pen to write all the catalog entry cards by 
hand, had a big stiff blotter, balanced on her knees and resting on a radiator, in place 
of a desk. Because the staff was small, everyone lent a hand. Many tasks were done 
by volunteers: Kay McGuire, for example, put in endless hours “for love,” as did the 
members of the children’s committee, who ran most of the children’s programs. The 
Langmuirs, the Sgouroses, the Doyles, and many other people helped plan and run 
the special events until Julie Boegehold was hired as the first head of public services 
in 1976. Working conditions improved dramatically after the new addition was 
opened in 1979, but even before that, minor improvements such as a board allocation 
of $80 for a small refrigerator for the staff room made life a little more comfortable.”° 
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Concerns about the Rare Books 


All was not perfect, however, for while the library was beginning to revive, a thief had 
been at work, and between January and May 1972 several valuable books and prints 
were discovered to be missing. The total value was almost $2,500, which was then 
claimed from the Athenaeum’s insurance company. The thief, who, it turned out, 
had worked at the Athenaeum for a while matting and framing prints, was arrested, 
pleaded no contest, and received five years probation. Some, but not all, of the 
books were recovered." Two years later, two members of the Athenaeum were 
arrested for stealing books; their memberships were terminated, and in 1977 a non- 
member was apprehended while trying to take an old book out of the library in a 
suitcase.” 

There was clearly a security issue with the old books, but their physical condition 
was also a cause for considerable concern. Although occasional efforts had been 
made to secure them behind glass doors and in locked cabinets, the predations of the 
occasional mutilator or thief were much less serious than the effects of heat and damp. 
Many of the books were in a sorry state. Fungus grew, bindings cracked, and many 
pages displayed foxing and watermarks: the moldy smell of old books was every- 
where. In her first annual report Sylvia Moubayed stressed that the poor physical 
condition of the rare books and the lack of room for new books were interconnected 
problems that could only be addressed by creating new space. She urged that this be 
given “the most serious consideration,” for only then could the Athenaeum remain 
“always in character and yet progressive.” * 

A library consultant was called in to give an opinion. Keyes Metcalf, a retired 
librarian from Harvard, who was also a director of the Boston Athenaeum, was 
impressed by how much the Providence Athenaeum managed to do with limited 
resources. Although its collection was only about one-third the size of Boston’s, its 
circulation figures were equal, and the children’s program was especially good. But, 
he added: “The Providence Athenaeum is in desperate need of more space if it is to 
continue to be a viable institution and to go ahead with its program of service to its 
clientele.” “ 

Experts from the New England Document Conservation Center examined the 
collection in June 1975, and after noting that the Athenaeum contained “unique 
materials” that were of national importance, warned that something had to be done 
to stop their deterioration." 


The Platner Addition, 1979 


In June 1973 it looked as though there might be an easy solution to space needs, as 
the building next door, the northernmost house on Athenaeum Row, was on the 
market at an asking price of $65,000. After several months’ discussion, however, the 
board decided not to tie up all its capital in an effort to buy the building. This was, 
perhaps, an over-hasty decision, as four months later, in April 1974, a retired art 
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Treatise on smallpox [Thailand, early nineteenth century] 


This work is a treatise on smallpox with illustrations of the location 
and form of the pustules. It presents the standard knowledge of the 
disease in Siam in the early nineteenth century. The volume was 


given to the Athenaeum in 1840 by J.T. Jones. 
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Louise L. Emerson 


A former art teacher at the Wheeler School, Miss 
Em left a gift to the library that totaled almost 
$150,000, the largest individual donation ever 


received. A lively old lady, she regaled members 


of the library with her stories and hearty chuckles. 


She even “cheerfully” invited the staff to her 
funeral. Her humor was remembered as “sharp, 


n17 


peppery and totally spontaneous. 


Ruth C. Ely 

In 1926 the young Ruth Ely was given a share 
that had belonged to her family for seventy-four 
years; she owned it until her death fifty-two 
years later. In addition to leaving her house on 
Waterman Street to the Athenaeum, she gave 
the library a collection of art, including 
nineteenth-century prints by Manet, Fantin 
Latour, Isabey, and other noted artists. Of more 
local interest were a sketchbook and several 
landscapes by painter Edward Bannister, which 
the board decided to sell, stipulating that only 
donors to nonprofit institutions might bid. 

A silent auction in 1977 netted $11,009.48. Several 
Bannisters remained in the Athenaeum’s 
collection, though it is not clear what happened 


to his sketchbook." 


teacher, Louise Emerson (“Miss Em”), left her house on Meeting Street and $100,000 
to the Athenaeum. At about the same time, the Athenaeum inherited a house on 
Waterman Street from Miss Ruth C. Ely that ultimately realized the sum of $57,000." 

Having rejected Chet Worthington’s (tongue-in-cheek) solution to the space 
problem (“Stop buying books!”), the board decided to build an addition, where the 
rare books could be stored in climate-controlled conditions. Accordingly, a capital 
campaign was launched at the 1975 annual meeting. Although the nation had been 
in recession since the 1973 oil price hike, the Athenaeum’s timing was better than it 
seemed, for the U.S. economy was about to recover. Sylvia Moubayed was at pains 
to point out that people as well as books were at risk unless changes were made to 
the building; in particular, new fire codes meant that unless proper fire exits were 
installed, the children’s programs might have to be curtailed. As so many new mem- 
bers had joined because of the children’s programs, their loss would be a serious 
blow to the library." 

The new plan, which was essentially a continuation of the 1911 addition, involved 
filling the gap between the Athenaeum and the row house next door. The underlying 
tenet of the project was that the fundamental character of the library be unchanged. 
The building committee chose architect Warren Platner of New Haven, Connecticut 
to draw up detailed plans, and Harriet Ewing and Charles Doebler co-chaired the 
fund drive. 


Shares 


The directors of the Athenaeum wanted to encourage donors to the capital cam- 
paign. Back in 1971 they had started the process of securing a tax ruling that would 
allow individuals to make tax-deductible gifts to the library. Two years later the 
Internal Revenue Service ruled that the Athenaeum was not a public operating foun- 
dation, but was instead a nonprofit organization.” This was the ruling sought by the 
directors. Individuals could make tax-deductible gifts to the library as a nonprofit 
organization. This nonprofit status, however, meant that shareholding by individuals 
was no longer possible. Accordingly, the board called a special shareholders’ meeting 
for April 1, 1974, to amend the Athenaeum’s constitution in order to have it comply 
with Section 501(c)(3) of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. Certain activities, such as 
political lobbying, were forbidden, and in the event of the Athenaeum closing down, 
its assets would be used for charitable or educational purposes. The thirty-five or so 
shareholders present agreed, thereby forfeiting the money they had paid for their 
shares and any claims they might have on the assets of the library. They did not, 
however, give up the shares themselves, nominal as they now were, and shareholding 
continued to be celebrated for many years. As if to emphasize this, the Athenaeum 
Bulletin, printed just two months after the change of status was authorized, listed 
twenty-one members, each of whom had owned a share for more than fifty years. 
The list was headed by John Nicholas Brown, who had been given a share in 1909 
when he was a child of nine, closely followed by Miss Clara B. Mowry, who was a 
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Working on the new addition. 


mature twenty-nine-year-old in 1910 when she obtained her share (she was to keep 
it for sixty-nine years). The list ended with Alice T. W. Bliss, Katharine S. Dana, 
Denison W. Greene, Gordon Thayer Lippitt, and Mildred A. McKillop, relative new- 
comers from 1924.7! 


Building the New Addition 


The IRS decision and the subsequent change in the constitution meant that the 
library was eligible for public money. This was soon to prove very useful. Although 
the capital campaign leaders had excelled at their task, half a million dollars quickly 
proved insufficient, as unforeseen problems with the existing structure were found, 
and inflation increased the price of both labor and materials. More than half of the 
money had been pledged by foundations, but some of these grants had expiration 
dates; so while plans were finalized, the building committee, under Robert Spink 
Davis, decided to apply to the city for federal money from the Community 
Development Fund. This could pay for improvements to the existing building, 
including removing the ivy, repointing and cleaning the stone, and installing anoth- 
er new roof. In October 1975 the board voted to give Providence’s new mayor, Vincent 
A. “Buddy” Cianci Jr., an honorary membership to the Athenaeum, and the following 
spring the mayor pledged $50,000 to help preserve the existing building and install 
fire equipment.” 

Ground was broken for the addition on July 13, 1977, and champagne corks 
popped as Ned Handy raised the first shovel of dirt. Even before the new climate- 
controlled space was ready for the rare books, work began on the restoration of 
some of their bindings. Cynthia Saccoccia, the head of technical services, supervised 
as Isabelle Pingree shared her expertise and guided a group of volunteers in the use 
of sewing frames and presses. As a result, every Wednesday a few more of the old 
books were given a new lease on life.” Similarly, a gift from R. Henry Field meant that 
some of the paintings could be restored and happy discoveries were made: 
Malbone’s self-portrait revealed a landscape on the reverse side of the canvas, and 
Joshua Reynolds’s favorite niece, Theophila Palmer, was seen to be wearing pink 
watered silk, rather than gray drab. 

There were some snags and holdups in building the extension, and construction 
work went on past the planned 330 days. The capital campaign had raised almost 
$750,000 by late 1979. More than half of this amount came from grants, “won by the 
irresistible presentations of our Librarian,” but it was still not quite enough. There 
was concern that some parts of the project might have to be deferred, but inspired by 
Robert Spink Davis—whom the librarian dubbed “the Houdini of problem solving’— 
solutions were found. People stepped in: Peter Lisle led the finance committee in 
taking a hard look at the library’s investment strategy and thereby increased the 
endowment; Jane Langmuit’s “creative approach” encouraged giving by the Friends 
of the Athenaeum; Elmer Blistein and his library committee weeded the collection 
and sold what they defined as “unnecessary” titles. Practical help was forthcoming, 
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Beginning the capital campaign for the new 
addition, 1978 


From left: Charles Doebler; Harriet Ewing, 


chair of the capital campaign; Mayor Vincent A. 


“Buddy” Cianci Jr.; Sylvia Moubayed, librarian; 
Edward Handy, president of the board; and 


Florence Simister, building committee. 


too. Frank Fury painstakingly applied cranberry red stripes to the captain's chairs 


and Michael Scanlon spent evenings and weekends designing and painting the gold 
lettering on the glass partitions in the rare book area.* Jane Langmuir helped here, 
too, designing the structures that house the compact shelving in the reading room. 
Because of space constraints, the entire southern half of the reading room had been 
fitted with ugly metal book shelves, which blocked the entrance to the new rare 
book area. “It was Sylvia who found a company that had these moveable com- 
pressed units,” Jane Langmuir recalls. “I designed the canopies and Ivory Littlefield 
built them.”* 


The Scruples Shelf 


Other things started to change at the Athenaeum, and one of these was the attitude 
toward books. Chet Worthington told the story of his fiancée and the “scruples shelf” 
many times, most recently on April 27, 2002, when he was presented with the 
Athenaeum’s first Stephen Hopkins Philanthropic Award at a special ceremony in 
the reading room. Apparently Diana Scott, shortly before her marriage to Chet in the 
late 1930s, asked the librarian for The Plastic Age by Percy Marks. This book—a thinly 
disguised account of student life at Brown in the 1g20s—was thought very risqué at 
the time, and Miss Mowry, the formidable assistant librarian, told Scott “I’ll have to 
get permission from your mother.” Clara Mowry (1891-1979) worked at the Athenaeum 
from 1910 to her retirement in 1968. The scruples shelf was the Providence equivalent 
of “Banned in Boston” and kept authors such as D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, and 
even Guy de Maupassant, safely out of the view of young and innocent eyes.” 
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Originally kept in a drawer (known as “the sewer”) under the circulation desk, the 
scruples books were later moved to a special shelf in the bound. Henry L.P. Beckwith 
recalls that he had once “had the good fortune” to be in the Athenaeum when Brown 
professor S. Foster Damon, “poet, Blake and Melville scholar, collector of books on 
witchcraft,” asked for The Carpetbaggers, a somewhat lurid popular novel by Harold 
Robbins. Miss Mowry was again on the desk and as Beckwith tells it: “The customary 
quiet of the building grew quieter. Miss Mowry sat still. ‘Well,’ she said. It was a state- 
ment. Miss Mowry regarded Foster. Foster regarded Miss Mowry. The clock over the 
desk ticked. Finally, slowly, the drawer was opened, the book produced and signed 
out. Exit Foster, beaming and waving goodbye to all with the book in his hand.”” 

Originally, there may have been a legitimate reason for the establishment of the 
scruples shelf because the Providence blue laws then in effect limited public access 
to books deemed indecent. In the 1960s the entire board of the Providence Public 
Library, faced with an action over a patron having been permitted to take out Henry 
Miller’s Tropic of Cancer, voted to go to jail if necessary (it did not come to that). The 
Athenaeum’s scruples shelf survived until 1971, when the board voted that it be 
“scrupulously and without fanfare desegregated and redistributed.” When the books 
finally appeared on the open shelves, there were, however, two formal complaints, 
both to the effect that it was most inconvenient that all the “best” books were now 
spread all over the library.” 


The Library Committee 


The library committee met every Tuesday from 4:00 to 5:30 PM.; its members thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves, and over the years it developed a very clubby atmosphere. 
The committee was responsible for choosing nonfiction, while the librarians selected 
the new fiction and reference materials and the children’s librarians chose the juvenile 
books. To help the committee make their selections, the staff supplied reviews of the 
week's nonfiction. They tried to maintain the focus and integrity of the Athenaeum’s 
collections, building on strengths in art, biography, New England history and 
genealogy, military history (especially of the two world wars), and books from and 
about the nineteenth century. 

Elmer Blistein (1920-1990), professor of English at Brown University and member 
of the library committee for a quarter century, joined the library in 1964, mainly 
because of his children. Sophie Blistein recalls “it was always a good children’s 
library.” Their son Adam, like many other members’ children, had his first job at the 
Athenaeum, where he was a shelver for a while. Following the example of his pred- 
ecessor, Alfred H. Gurney, Elmer Blistein wrote witty annual reports on behalf of the 
library committee, which included regular complaints about the types of books that 
issued from publishers. In 1974 he wrote, “There were so many books on self-help 
and psychiatry that the committee frequently had the illusion that some publishers 
feel that all Americans are incompetent, mentally disturbed, or both. In this same 
category belongs, perhaps, the great number of sex manuals.” And in 1980: “The 
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how-to-do-it book covered a vast array of subjects from sewing to plumbing, from 
economics to law, from auto mechanics to embroidery. We didn't see a do-it-your- 
self book on open-heart surgery, but that may be coming this year.”” The following 
year he commented on the “unaccustomed efficiency” of the committee, which 
could, he thought, be due to the presence of a new member, Jean Doyle, who was 
“more gentle and less opinionated” than her colleagues. Or perhaps it was due to the 
presence of Dolly Borts, head of technical services, who gave advice, counsel, and guid- 
ance; but it was most likely, Blistein thought, due to himself being hors de combat for 
several months. He added that the committee would try its best “to see that such 
efficiency does not happen again.” 

Virginia Metcalf (1886-1976) was another longtime member of the library com- 
mittee. She particularly liked cookbooks and cats and served for nearly forty years, 
from 1934 to 1973. Although she officially retired from her duties in her late eighties, 
she continued to offer “cogent comment and perceptive advice” until her death in 
1976. She ran M’s, a tony gift shop on Thayer Street, knew everybody, and had a sharp 
tongue. When her friend Anne S. K. Brown published a selection of Mrs. Metcalf’s 
letters under the title of Guided Missives, the Athenaeum politely refused to help sell 
it to avoid hurting the feelings of members “impaled” on the author's pen. Elmer 
Blistein, reviewing the book for the Providence Journal, described his first meeting 
with Virginia Metcalf when he joined the library committee in 1964. He recalled 
thinking her “stubborn, cantankerous, opinionated, prejudiced, and delightful.” At 
the end of the meeting, during which she “issued an inordinate number of ukases, 
tossed off as many obiter dicta as Sam Johnson ever did at the Cheshire Cheese,” he 
recalled telling her that if he did nothing else on the committee, he would drag her, 
kicking and screaming if necessary, into the twentieth century. “She laughed her 
laugh and allowed simply that she didn’t think she'd like it.” 

The committee had its prejudices, and while it usually complied if members 
asked for a particular book, it did not always do so—though, as Elmer Blistein noted 
a little wistfully, that did not preclude the books somehow appearing on the shelves 
as the librarians “wisely and silently” found a way to obtain them through inter- 
library loan, or other temporary expedients.” 


Charles Philbrick (1922-1971) 


Charles Philbrick was a brilliant and incisive member of the Athenaeum’s library 
committee from 1962 to 1971. A poet and professor of English at Brown, he died of 
cancer in 1971 at age forty-eight. His maternal grandfather was Harry Lyman Koopman, 
longtime member of the Athenaeum and Brown University librarian, and his father 
was Clarence Philbrick, a former president of the Athenaeum. The Philbricks lived 
just around the corner from the library, and Charles Philbrick started borrowing as a 
young boy in the late 1920s. His first job was as a shelver. Elmer Blistein wrote of him 
that he used the Athenaeum “for edification, certainly; for delight, indubitably; for 
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Seal of the Athenaeum, 1901 


The seal was designed by Ralph Leete Foster, 
after Athenaeum board members consulted 
with Professor William C. Poland of Brown 
University and H.T. Foster of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. It shows the head of Athena 
and “1753,” the date of the founding of the 
Providence Library Company. In 1901 it became 


the official seal of the Athenaeum. 


inspiration, occasionally. He found surcease from care here, as well as reasons for 
righteous indignation.” * 

In November 1976, five years after Philbrick’s death, the Athenaeum was packed, 
with standing room only, for a special event to mark the publication of his last, 
posthumous book of poetry. The event, like the book, was called “Nobody Laughs, 
Nobody Cries.” There was complete silence while Elmer Blistein, Suzanne Cornell, 
R.H. Reis, and James Shevill read from the collection and then Stephen Philbrick read 
his father’s very last poem, called “Decoration Day.” Charles Philbrick’s widow, 
Deborah Hunt Philbrick, who was herself deeply involved in the Athenaeum, also 
died young, in 1974. The Charles and Deborah Philbrick Rare Book Room, opened as 
part of the Athenaeum in 1979, notably bears both of their names. In 1999, the annual 
Philbrick Poetry Award, recognizing an unpublished New England poet, was estab- 
lished in the family’s name. 


America’s Bicentennial 1976 


In 1976, America’s 200th birthday and the Athenaeum’s 223rd, many nineteenth- 
century suggestions about cooperation with the wider community came to fruition. 
John Pitman had written in 1840 that it would be “unwise now to anticipate any limit 
at which the friends and Proprietors of the Athenaeum should pause,” while William 
Patten, composing his report as vice president in 1847, had wondered “Is the 
Athenaeum conferring upon the community all the good of which it is capable?” 
William Gammell wrote in 1876 of “reciprocal good will” between the Athenaeum 
and the new Providence Public Library. In 1976 the board took all these hints very 
seriously and lent some of its rare books and folios for an exhibition on colonial 
architecture to the public library and collaborated with them to mount a free, three- 
day festival in Kennedy Plaza. Called Providence ’76, A Cultural Tapestry, it featured 
storytellers, films, and a cross-cultural group of performers that included theater 
from the Narragansett Indians; Rites and Reason, an African American theater 
group; a jazz band; a German band; an Irish string band; Italian opera; French 
mime; Greek, Middle Eastern, and Japanese dancers; Polish singers; and life-size 
puppets dramatizing Jewish myths.* 


The Zingiest Librarian 


Sylvia Moubayed believed firmly that the viability of the library depended on the 
children’s sector, for that was the surest way to get new members. One of her first 
acts as director was to appoint Cindy Guthrie head of children’s programming. 
Moubayed kicked off the children’s programs for the fall of 1970 by giving boxes of 
chalk to twenty amazed children with instructions to draw on the sidewalk next to the 
Athenaeum. A reporter from the Providence Journal, who witnessed the event, called 
Moubayed the “zingiest librarian since Music Man's Marian.” Drawings complete, a 
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book swap followed, where the children exchanged their copies of Green Eggs and 
Ham or Danny Dunn on the Ocean Floor for From Little League to Big League, or The 
Mystery of the Fleeing Girl. With energy unabated, the following day Moubayed took 
a group of children to the Boston Museum of Science, for a charge of $1.15 including 
lunch, leaving “delighted parents...as free as birds until the train swoops in again at 
5:45.” She also organized Saturday morning films, which many Athenaeum children, 
now grown up, remember very fondly; there were arts and crafts classes, story times, 
puppet shows, and even, on one very memorable occasion, a seed spitting contest.* 

Every year literary birthday parties were arranged—in 1975 Tolkien, one of the 
Brothers Grimm, Carl Sandburg, and Lewis Carroll were so honored. In 1976 Winnie 
the Pooh turned fifty, with a cake and candles in the children’s room. Moubayed 
extended her support of children’s activities to young adults, some of whom formed 
themselves into the Athenaeum Players. Led by Claire Beckman, they performed 
Beauty and the Beast in the library, then took it on the road, at least as far as the East 
Providence Public Library.** 

Janet Place succeeded Cindy Guthrie in 1976, and two years later “the two Cindys,” 
Cindy Burns and Cindy Doyle, took over, sharing the job and the title. They were 
creative and energetic and put on programs ranging from a preschool story hour to 
making papier maché poisoned apples, from book discussion groups for middle 
school students to Saturday morning movies. In 1978-1979 they offered 151 sessions 
over an eleven-month period, which were attended by more than 2,000 children 
(there were many repeat attendees). The children’s committee was responsible for 
the Christmas party and the famous Halloween party, which had become so success- 
ful that by 1978 it was split into two, so the youngest children did not have too many 
nightmares and the older children and their parents could have uninhibited fun. 


Halloween at the Athenaeum 


The Halloween party was initiated by the children’s committee in 1974 and became 
one of the most memorable parts of the Athenaeum year, for children and parents 
alike. Becky More, who was an exceptional witch at some of the earliest Halloween 
parties, recalls that the committee's original intent was to acquaint children with 
books. By the 1980s the party had evolved into a major event. Mary Greene, by then 
the children’s librarian, together with her young helpers, would transform the lower 
level stacks and reading room into a terrifying haunted house. Joanne King remem- 
bers that her elder sons helped with the parties, but “they didn't regard it as work.” 
Lyn Johnson recalls that some of the books were moved from the bound “and the 
older kids would sprawl on the shelves and leap out as people came through the 
haunted house.” In 1982 the children produced, directed, filmed, and starred in their 
own horror movie, which was premiered at the Halloween party. A father who 
worked at Brown and had access to strobe lights rigged them up; the big round table 
in the rare book room became an operating table; and there was a competition to see 
who could wear the most outrageous costume. This contest included the grownups: 
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Connie Bryan once came in a green leotard, dressed as a frog; the girlfriend of Stuart 
Blazer (later a children’s librarian), came as the Bride of Dracula; and Tom Ahlburn 
(minister of the First Unitarian Church), came as a purple bishop. Costumes could 
also be a source of embarrassment. Margaret Buonanno remembers showing up 
dressed as a Rubix Cube one Halloween in the late 1980s: “I was so mortified when I 
got there —all the other girls were in pretty costumes— that it took my mom half an 
hour to coax me to go in!” Ganesh van Zuiden remembers it as “THE party of the 
East Side in third and fourth grade” in the early 1990s, and says she knew it in its 
heyday “before rules made jumping off shelves unacceptable.” She recalls getting 
“so nervous” even before she walked down the stairs to the lower level, “where 
things really got scary. Every fear you had as a child—libraries, darkness, nooks and 
crannies for goblins, ghosts—was seemingly endless...we were somehow shuffled 
into the rare book room. Darkness erupted into the most intense strobe lights. 
Momentarily blinded, you would open your eyes to discover a ghost with a bludg- 
eoned neck come straight at you, or so it seemed.”*” 


The Platner Addition Opens, 1979 


Five years in the planning, two years in construction, the new addition was opened 
with flowers, champagne, and speeches in November 1979. In a sense the grand 
opening was just the end of the beginning, as the rehousing of the library’s collec- 
tions led to many discoveries, some good, others less so. As Sylvia Moubayed pointed 
out in her annual report, the operation was a little like moving house or cleaning out 
the attic. “We found statues with broken noses, a headless Darwin in desperate need 
of evolution...antique chairs with uncaned seats and period tables with ripped off 
leather...folios with 30 [catalog] cards, and others settled with dust as yet unclassi- 
fied.” ** Nevertheless, furniture was repaired, books reshelved, volumes rebound, 
and the library settled comfortably into its new home. Juliet Saunders, who was hired 
as assistant librarian in 1979, directed the shifting of the books from the main library 
to the new wing. Many years later she remembered the excitement of finding a rare 
book, which made her and the other librarians “so involved that we forgot about the 
heat and the dust and the dirt.” She wryly recalled worrying that she might be “hor- 
ribly bored” at the Athenaeum, but “it never happened. There is freedom here...you 
can develop and no one will stop you...when you walk into the Athenaeum, you feel 
you will find an adventure. I am thankful for having had that adventure. I have never 
been bored with it.”** Suzanne Cornell Cutts, who did much of the labor together with 
Sara Reichley, Dolly Borts, and Louis Barrows, the maintenance man, remembers 
more about that summer. All 150,000 books in the collection had to be moved. Dolly 
Borts organized the work. The rare books were upstairs, in the southeast corner of 
the library where the biographies are now, and to protect them from dust and debris 
the builders had covered them with thick plastic sheets. It was a particularly hot 
summer and a thermometer inside these plastic enclosures reached 108 degrees. 
Down in the rare book room, it was 65 degrees. “We loaded cartons of books, which 
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had to be carried by hand down two flights of stairs by a group of young people on 
a work-study program. The books were then put on the shelves and then we went 
back for more. I don’t know how we did it, but anyone would do anything for Sylvia. 
She was a hard driver, but she’d work harder than anyone.” ” 

The rare books occupied the basement floor of the addition. The special collec- 
tions were housed in climate-controlled, fireproofed rooms. These collections were 
identified at that time as the old fiction, which included the old juveniles, the old 
periodicals (with 455 titles), the Burns and Bowen collections, the nineteenth-century 
research materials (comprising some 80,000 volumes, many of which were housed 
in the open shelves of the main library), plus the incunabula, old maps, and the 
library's own records. The main floor of the addition became the Sayles Gorham 
Children’s Library, and one of the first events there was the dedication of “Aunt Ted’s 
Corner” in memory of Mary Spink, who had loved the Athenaeum for so many years. 
The library was opened on Christmas Eve specially for the occasion. Members of her 
family gathered to share memories of Aunt Ted, and as her niece Martha Sherman 
recalls, “She was fun! She never talked down to us. For us she had high expectations. 
Somehow on each birthday the exact book we had been needing or wanting, without 
conscious knowledge, appeared at our doorsteps.” As Spink Davis says, Aunt Ted knew 
exactly what was right for each nephew and niece because she had long conversations 
with the Athenaeum’s librarians. The children’s library also provided the materials for 
her annual Christmas plays.’ The third floor of the new addition became the Raven 
Room, which housed a small lecture area (it held fifty people on a set of oak pews) 
as well as moveable compact shelving holding 20,000 books. The room took its name 
from the Edouard Manet drawing of a hovering raven, which was commissioned by 
the poet Stephen Mallarmé and given by him to Sarah Helen Whitman.” 

The Warren Platner addition was much praised. It graced the covers of the Library 
Journal and the glossy magazine Interior Design, and was featured in the 
Architectural Review. In 1980 it won two design awards, and several members of the 
board accompanied the librarian to New York to receive an award from the 
American Institute of Architects. Color slides of the Athenaeum were displayed to “a 
ripple of approval” from the audience. However, the liquid refreshment provided, 
namely twenty carafes of ice water for a reception lasting from seven to ten in the 
evening was, as she noted in her annual report, “not quite in keeping with 
Athenaeum traditions.” * 

In 1981 Sylvia Moubayed decided to step down. She saw herself as a builder rather 
than a maintainer, and felt it was time to move on to a new challenge. Many people 
were sad to see her go. Robert Spink Davis, president of the Athenaeum, described 
her as a “brilliant pied piper” and wrote, without fear of contradiction, “we'll never 
have a Librarian quite like her.”“ 
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The Raven by Mallarme 


Inscribed to Sarah Helen Whitman by the artist, 
it was donated to the Athenaeum in 1948 by 

Miss Maude and Miss Louise Chace. Sarah Helen 
Whitman spent the last few months of her life 

in the home of Mrs. Albert Dailey, one of whose 
daughters married Henry R. Chace, and many 
of Whitman's effects were passed down through 


the Chace family. 
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The Arnold Room 


The overhead skylights of the Arnold reference room 


provide a cheery entrance to the children’s room. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Into the Twenty-first Century 


Although the Providence Library Company was eighteenth-century in its origins 
and in its emphasis on “usefulness and edification,” its successor, the Providence 
Athenaeum, was a nineteenth-century library both in its appearance and in the 
strengths of its collection. In the eighteenth-century records there is no hint of dis- 
agreement between the buying policies of the directors and librarians and the tastes 
of the proprietors. Possibly this harmony existed because Providence was a much 
more homogeneous society then, and possibly because divisions between traditional 
and popular culture had yet to emerge. By the 1840s, however, disagreements 
between the typical shareholder's desire for light reading and the board’s preference 
for more solid fare became staples of annual reports, and even after fears of the ill 
effects of fiction had subsided a little, the popularity of novels continued to worry 
the board. Reiterating the ideal of the Athenaeum being “a home Library, larger and 
better arranged” in the 1890s, the board had tried to steer a course between giving 
shareholders what they wanted and improving their tastes. After several quiet 
decades, this discussion reemerged in the 1980s and 1990s, when conflicts between 
the board, different executive directors, and the membership focused on definitions 
of the Athenaeum’s purpose. Was it a lending library? A children’s library? A place 
that threw good parties? A rare book library? A historic monument? Or was it, some- 
how, a combination of all those things, housed in a beautiful but needy building? 

During the two decades after Sylvia Moubayed’s resignation, three executive 
directors, seven board presidents, and dozens of board members wrestled with 
these questions, as well as with the challenge of preserving the essence of the library 
in changing times. In December 2001 a fourth director was appointed to face the 
challenge. With the increasing participation of married women in the labor force, 
the library could no longer depend on “stay-at-home moms” for countless volunteer 
hours. The library had to become fully professional (though there was still a place for 
volunteers on the board and committees). With the development of the computer 
and later the Internet, the library had to join the information age or risk lagging 
hopelessly and inefficiently behind. 
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Poe returns to the Athenaeum 


The “Poe Bizarre,” described as an event “against 
which all future events will be measured,” took 
place in November 1984. It included a nine- 
teenth-century bazaar, complete with booths 
selling handcrafted items such as silhouettes, 
stationery, calendars, and herbs, while assorted 
refreshments were available at the “Instinct vs. 
Reason” booth. Norman George, a writer and 
advertising man turned actor, performed 
“Poe... Alone, a dramatic presentation of Poe's 
prose and poetry. Three years later, George 
returned as Poe while actress Karen Lambert 
played Sarah Helen Whitman, and the two 


reminisced about their romance in the stacks.* 


Poe's literary descendant, Providence author 

H. P. Lovecraft, was celebrated in the library in 
March 1988. Local poet and publisher Brett 
Rutherford wrote and produced “Night Gaunts,” 
a biographical play in which dramatic readings 
of Lovecraft’s work were accompanied by period 
music. This was so successful that in 1990 the 
Athenaeum hosted Rutherford’s second, longer 


version, to mark Lovecraft’s hundredth birthday.° 


Sally Duplaix, Executive Director from 1982 to 1989 


Sylvia Moubayed left at the end of January 1982. Finding her replacement would be 
difficult, but the board knew it needed to consolidate the gains made over the pre- 
vious decade and, by moving carefully into automation, make the library a more 
professional operation. 

The search committee interviewed several candidates. As Jane Langmuir, the 
Athenaeum’ first female president, noted, the job description was staggering: the new 
hire needed to be “an administrative wizard, financial genius, creative programmer, 
skilled librarian, book-knowledgeable, and public spirited.” ' Eventually Sally Duplaix, 
director of the Swampscott Public Library in Massachusetts, was chosen, partly 
because of her impressive credentials and partly because she was the only one who 
asked about the staff. This turned out to be ironic, for though Sally Duplaix’s library 
skills were never in doubt, her “people skills” were more problematic.” 

Sally Duplaix’s tenure started well, with a fundraiser that netted $2,000, showed 
off some treasures from the collection, and included an antiques appraisal day. She 
also expanded the adult programming, which was led by Risa Gilpin, appointed in 
the last days of Sylvia Moubayed’s tenure, and who was still at her job more than 
twenty years later in 2002. A Burns Night in 1983, complete with haggis and bagpipes, 
was a great social success, as well as a showcase for the Burns Collection. A visit from 
etiquette columnist “Miss Manners” in 1985 was decidedly less successful, as the 
Athenaeum was left $2,500 out of pocket. A grant from the Old Stone Bank funded 
entertainment programs to the elderly; they were written, produced, and performed 
by Sylvia Moubayed and Stuart Blazer, poet and sometime children’s librarian. The 
children’s programs continued to flourish. There was one innovation, the science 
club for children ages seven to ten, which studied everything—scientific toys, 
snakes, and volcanoes (which actually erupted). The club was led by Mary Greene, 
who started as a volunteer and later was hired as children’s librarian.’ 


Professionalizing and Modernizing the Library 


Sally Duplaix improved salaries and benefits for the staff and wrote several successful 
grant proposals. Like her predecessors, she had to deal with building maintenance 
problems; this time it was the reading room floor, which was found to be buckling 
under the weight of the metal stacks. The reading room was closed for two weeks 
while Frank Gustafson and Sons, who had done all the work on the Platner addition, 
laid concrete foundations for the book pavilions.’ Duplaix was a thoroughly profes- 
sional librarian and she began the process of taking the library into the electronic 
age. Rosemary Colt, who worked closely with Duplaix, both as a board member and 
as president, said recently, “I was on her side—she knew what she was doing. Sally 
had a good technical mind.” Duplaix was eager to establish the Athenaeum as a 
research library, and accordingly started a collaboration with other Rhode Island 
research libraries in creating a Union List of Serials, which listed the Athenaeum’s 
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Travel and exploration 


One of the great achievements of Sally Duplaix’s 
administration was the compilation, by Carol 
Cook, of an annotated bibliography of the 
Athenaeum’s large travel and exploration 
collection. With a grant from the Rhode Island 
Committee for the Humanities (RICH), Cook 
labored in the stacks for four years, developing, 
as RICH director and Athenaeum vice president 
Tom Roberts said in 1989, “boundless patience 
along with her cataloguing skills.” He claimed 
his own particular favorite in the collection 

was Thomas Stevens's 1887 Around the World on 
a Bicycle, volume 1, San Francisco to Teheran, 
followed closely by volume 2, Teheran to 


Yokohama. 


important collection of nineteenth-century periodicals. The Athenaeum also joined 
NELINET (a consortium of New England libraries) and OCLC, which had intro- 
duced an online, shared cataloging system for libraries in 1971.’ 

In 1986 the library tiptoed into the world of computers, after many, many months 
of discussion, with the purchase of a DEC microcomputer. It was used for printing 
mailing labels and annual bills, and the task of inputting the data was carried out 
“gracefully and with ease” by Barbara Hunt, the membership services librarian, who, 
according to Sally Duplaix, “unlike the rest of us, had no fear of this new-fangled 
contraption.” ® As yet there was no thought of automating the catalog, though some 
members of the board were starting to get impatient with members who threw up 
their hands in horror at the thought of a computer at the circulation desk. 


Problems during the Mid-1980s 


In spite of these technical innovations, success with grant applications, and progress 
cataloging the travel collection, the Athenaeum was languishing during the mid- 
1980s. By 1986 membership and circulation were both down more than 25 percent 
from a high in 1982, and although a questionnaire circulated to members in 1983 found 
many happy subscribers, there were also some differences between the direction 
the board wanted to take and the preferences of the members. This was nothing 
new, as annual reports from the earliest days attest—but this time the membership 
had actually been asked its opinion. Approximately 27 percent of members 
answered the questionnaire and most of these were passionately fond of the 
Athenaeum just as it was. One respondent went so far as to say, “For other institu- 
tions I may feel great admiration; for the Athenaeum I feel genuine affection.” Many 
of those answering the questionnaire were East Side parents of young children, and 
saw the Athenaeum as their neighborhood lending library, one with a strong children’s 
program as well as appealing offerings for adults. To most of them the relatively new 
emphasis on rare books was irrelevant; they preferred that resources not be taken 
away from the programs they used and valued. They did not want the Athenaeum to 
become a museum.” 

Some members of the board, on the other hand, were getting impatient with the 
conservatism of the membership and felt that the library had to change in order to 
survive. They agreed with the English craftsman and poet William Morris, who once 
wrote, “It is no longer tradition if it be servilely copied, without change, the token of 
life.” When the 1984 long-range plan was issued, it carefully reiterated the words of 
board president Joseph C. Ely, who had announced in 1895 that the Athenaeum was 
to be a home library, bigger and better than any individual could afford, but added 
that it was also necessary to conserve the collection and recognize the Athenaeum’s 
potential as a research library." 

Nevertheless, given the preferences of the membership, subsequent fundraising 
was somewhat refocused, with less emphasis on conservation of the rare books and 
more on parking. However contented some members of the Athenaeum felt with its 
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Anne Fassett Sunshine, 1926-1999 


First a volunteer, then an employee, Anne 
Sunshine served under executive directors 

Sally Duplaix and Michael Price and was twice 
selected as the staff representative for executive 
director search committees. She refined and 
maintained the membership database begun by 
Barbara Hunt and filed catalog cards for Dolly 
Borts. She was the Athenaeum’s best copyeditor, 
and her skills were put to work editing Carol 
Cook's travel and exploration manuscript and 


proofreading many mailings. 


Lyn Johnson said, “Anne Sunshine was noted 
for her discretion, her honesty, her willingness 
to ask a hard question. She was modest and 
quiet but fiercely direct and intelligent. She 
never stood in the way of a committee decision 
but she made certain that her concerns or 


objections found voice.” 


Anne's dry sense of humor brought much 


delight to staff and members of the library. 


Anne grew up in Madison, Wisconsin, the 
daughter of a well-known botanist at the state 
university, but both her mother’s parents were 
from Maine, and to Maine her family returned 
each summer as she was growing up. She raised 
her own family on the East Side of Providence, 


moving to Tiverton in the last decade of her life. 


Her influence continues to be felt at the 


Athenaeum. 


services, the fact remained that circulation and membership were diminishing. The 
board identified several possible causes. These included demographic changes: 
older readers were dying, and reading was a less popular activity with the generation 
replacing them. The children’s library, although it produced a great deal of activity, 
did not generate the same level of readership as in earlier years. More mothers were 
in the work force and less available to help with children’s programs. There were also 
changes in the neighborhood; although Benefit Street was recovering from the 
blight of mid-century, more and more College Hill buildings were becoming offices 
and classrooms. The board also noted technological changes, notably the recent 
introduction of cable television and the growing popularity of home computers. 
And, of course, there were the perennial parking problems. Proposed solutions to 
the library’s general decline included better public relations. For the first time ever, 
a sign on Benefit Street proclaimed the Athenaeum to be a library —for the previous 
150 years passersby simply had had to guess what the temple housed. There were 
hopes that parking might be improved. 

The board spent several years during the mid-1980s in negotiations with Brown 
University over building a parking garage on the lot between the Athenaeum and 
Brown's Rockefeller Library. The plan involved a three-story structure, with one story 
underground; the Athenaeum was to raise part of the money and to have access to 
one-third of the parking spaces. Brown finally decided not to go ahead with the 
scheme, so the Athenaeum had to return grant money already raised and was back 
where it started. Another missed opportunity occurred in June 1987 when the board 
turned down Monette Blanchard’s offer of her house in Adamsville to be used as a 
summer writers’ colony, in return for an annuity. Blanchard, a war bride from World 
War I, had worked at the circulation desk of the Athenaeum for many years.” 


The 150th Celebrations, 1988 


The Athenaeum’s sesquicentennial year was what the English might call a “curate’s 
egg.” When asked by the bishop about the quality of his soft-boiled egg, the curate 
is said to have replied that it was good in parts. So was 1988. 

The year began well with standing-room-only programs, such as Marcia and 
Philip Lieberman's presentation on walking in the Swiss Alps and the Lovecraft “Night 
Gaunts” evening. The “occasionally annual” book sale was still a moveable feast— 
this year it took place in April and was enlivened by a visit from the Providence Fire 
Department after a smoky toaster oven in the staff room activated the fire alarm. 
The sale was followed by a program about the Athenaeum’s outstanding botanical 
collection, entitled “The flowers that bloom in the Spring...tra la...” The board initi- 
ated another long-range planning committee, whose brief was to maintain the 
unique character of the Athenaeum while responding “creatively and prudently” to 
change. The committee reiterated the need to continue the programs members 
most enjoyed, while developing the rare book and special collection aspect of the 
library along with conservation and proper cataloging. Meanwhile the finance 
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Activities in the children’s room. 


committee, under the chairmanship of Peter Lisle, was outperforming the market; 
in a year that saw a 23.7 percent decline in the Dow Jones Industrial Average, the 
Athenaeum’s endowment declined by a mere 2.7 percent. The library committee 
recommended the purchase of 1,040 adult nonfiction books at an average cost of $19 
each, and complained, as usual, about some of the titles available, while conceding 
that it was a “blessing” that there had been “remarkably few instant concoctions 
published to exploit the political climate of an election year.” So far, so good." 

There were, however, numerous problems that year. Seven staff members resigned, 
including Stella Cunningham, who had long served as secretary and bookkeeper, 
and children’s librarians Mary Greene and Desire Palmer. The board felt constrained 
to increase the annual dues, and attendance at the anniversary open house, held to 
commemorate the building’s official opening on July 1, 1838, was disappointing. 
This was partly due, no doubt, to the sweltering heat of the day—and the fact that 
many of the members were safely ensconced in their summer homes on the beach, 
which had been less of an option in July 1838. Other programs, a lecture on 
Strickland in September and a gala evening in October, were better attended, and 
Rosemary Colt remembers the gala as “one of those occasions when everyone 
buried the hatchet.” “ 

The Providence Journal, in a July 1988 story on the Athenaeum’s 150th anniversary, 
noted that Sally Duplaix was only the twelfth librarian since 1838, saying “It appears 
[she] is here for the long haul.” But the hatchet was not to remain buried; problems 
were mounting, and in February 1989 Sally Duplaix resigned, effective immediately. 
Rosemary Colt, board president, had ended her 1988 annual report by saying that she 
had “the world’s easiest job.” Twelve months later, she reported, rather ruefully, that 
the year had been “unusually challenging,” and recently she admitted that letting 
Sally go was “one of the worst things I had to do in my life. She was a friend.” * 
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Michael Price, Executive Director 1989-1996 


Much of 1989 was spent coping with changes in staffing. Stella Cunningham 
returned, and Juliet Saunders became acting director while the board started a 
search for a new executive director. It eventually chose Michael Price, who had been 
working at a public library in southern Vermont. A native of Providence, he had 
grown up on the East Side and graduated from Classical High School, and was a 
qualified and experienced librarian. Rosemary Colt wrote, optimistically, that while 
1989 had been an “unsettling and sometimes chaotic” year, she believed that 
Michael Price’s appointment marked a “time of renewal” for the Athenaeum and 
looked forward to a “year of consolidation and rededication to our role in the com- 
munity.” 

One of Michael Price's first public statements came in the form of a little anec- 
dote. He wrote that several people in Vermont had asked him what sort of place the 
Athenaeum was and why on earth folks would pay to be members of a library. “I 
replied that the Athenaeum is a uniquely pleasant place in which to read and I think 
this answer is the single most important reason why the Athenaeum survives as a 
proprietary library a century and a half after the beginnings of the public library 
movement in America.” Before long Price was deep in discussion with the board 
about long-range plans, ways of increasing both membership and the endowment 
and of encouraging the library to look to the future. As Rosemary Colt said in 1991, 
“Changes come slowly, as indeed they ought to in so venerable an institution—but 
come they must and we are anticipating them, not simply reacting.” ” 

Michael Price's interests and his strengths lay in the area of rare books. He was 
less comfortable with the public aspect of his job and spent a great deal of time in 
his office off the Philbrick Room, accompanied by his Irish wolfhounds. 
Nevertheless, there were several important new public initiatives during his tenure, 
including the formation of a special events committee led by “the three J’s”: Judy 
Beckman, Judy Braden, and Jane Qualls. They organized a Cajun evening in March 
1990, over the misgivings of “an initially dubious board.” It involved food, wine, and 
lessons in the Cajun two-step—and it made $5,000. The following year Sleepy 
LaBeef, a singer whom the New York Times had dubbed “a national treasure,” was 
invited to play his “first ever library gig.” A giant of a man, he reminisced about his 
boyhood in rural Arkansas and sang country, soul, and gospel as well as Cajun. This 
became an event “unique even to this eclectic institution,” though an anonymous 
writer in the Athenaeum Bulletin felt constrained to ask, “What would the Founding 
Fathers say?!” 

Subsequent fundraisers included a Brazilian evening in March 1992, another 
Cajun evening in 1993, “Rhythm and Books at the Athenaeum’ in 1994, a celebration 
of Rhode Island in 1995, and an Irish evening called “Spring is in the Eire” in 1996, 
which was billed as “The Ath O’Naeum’s major fundraising event.” ® 
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The Early 1990s 


In 1991 the nation had a difficult year politically. It saw the arrest and beating of 
Rodney King in Los Angeles, the controversy over Clarence Thomas and Anita Hill, 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, and the Gulf War. The children’s room responded; its 
most successful program of the year was “Stories and Songs for Peace,” when more 
than 100 parents and children listened as a group of local storytellers, including Bill 
Harley, Ramona Bass, and Marilyn Meardon, made “a beautiful and stirring state- 
ment during a troubled time.” 

For Rhode Islanders, 1991 was disastrous. Ironically, the state had been relatively 
free of bank failures for much of the nineteenth century when conservative banking 
practices had limited risk taking. However, this time the collapse of several local 
credit unions led to enormous economic and fiscal problems throughout Rhode 
Island. Public services were cut across the state. This affected public libraries, which 
curtailed their opening hours and limited their services. The Athenaeum, however, 
managed to finish the year in the black, though as Michael Price wrote, it involved 
“running harder to stay in the same place” by deferring maintenance, freezing 
salaries, and buying fewer books. Unlike the public libraries, however, the 
Athenaeum maintained its regular hours of operation and, because of restrictions 
elsewhere, its staff was handling a much larger number of reference requests than in 
normal times.” 

Lyn Johnson took over as board president in difficult circumstances. During her 
first year endowment income fell by 10 percent. Fixed costs such as electricity and 
health insurance contributions were soaring, and the only discretionary areas were 
salaries and book purchases. The director and the board were unwilling to lay off 
any staff, so instead they cut the book budget. The library committee was not happy, 
and its chair, Lea Williams, wrote in 1992 that the next year’s allocation meant the 
Athenaeum would be able to buy only half the number of books it had bought five 
years earlier. “Before long, our collection will be debilitated and our readership dis- 
appointed, possibly alienated,” he warned.” 

Tightened belts prevailed for several years, however, until rising interest rates 
restored income from the endowment accounts. More energetic fundraising, and 
allocation of the annual Friends Appeal to the operating budget, were necessary. 
Meanwhile there were still concerns about membership; in contrast to the high 
point in the early 1980s when 200 members a year were on a waiting list for one of 
the 1,009 shares, current lack of interest in membership resulted in thirty-five shares 
being ownerless.* 

In 1993 the board borrowed against the endowment in order to hire Joyaux 
Associates, a firm of fundraising consultants. There followed an attempt to clarify the 
Athenaeum’s mission, and again the members were polled to find out what they liked 
about the library. By 1994 board president Lyn Johnson was expressing “cautious 
optimism” but said the Athenaeum needed to carry out the consultants’ recommen- 
dations. These were hardly earth-shattering, and most elements had been suggested 
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Visiting the Athenaeum 


Frank Robinson, director of the Museum of Art, 


Rhode Island School of Design, 1991: 


“The main reason I visit the Athenaeum...is not 
to read a book, but to stand for a moment in the 
middle of the reading room...I stand there for 
more or less the same reason I go to a museum, 
for a reaffirmation of a certain set of values. 
Those values have something to do with beauty, 
integrity, dedication to learning, an affirmation 
of the best in ourselves and the best we can be. 
The fact that the building has been here for 
more than a century gives a sense of continuity 


and stability to those values.” *° 


many times before. Proposals involved recruiting more members, improving commu- 
nications among members, staff, and board, cultivating potential donors, mounting 
an ambitious spring fundraiser, and increasing the Athenaeum’s visibility in the 
community by collaborating with other organizations in greater Providence. 
Positive outcomes of the recommendations were the purchase of a computer and 
the creation by Tina Egnoski of a development database.” 


Conserving the Audubons 


Meanwhile there was good news on grants, and in 1994 director Michael Price 
reported a second RICH grant to support the cataloging of the nineteenth-century 
natural history collection and a grant from the Champlin Foundations to fund 
replacement of the inefficient climate control system installed in the rare book area 
during the late 1970s. Two years later the Champlin Foundations paid for a new roof 
and the Ida Ballou Memorial Trust financed a computer for the reference room. 
Most exciting, however, was a $54,000 challenge grant from the Getty 
Foundation, with matching funds from several other foundations and donations 
from more than fifty Athenaeum members, bringing the total to $110,000. This money 
paid for the cleaning and repair of the Audubon Birds of America and especially the 
removal of the linen backing which had been glued to each print in 1929 and which 
was slowly but inexorably damaging “one of the most beautiful books ever pro- 
duced.” As Michael Price explained in 1995, the plates were in good condition overall, 
but the glue, an animal adhesive containing alum, was already darkening and stain- 
ing the backs of numerous prints. If the Birds was to survive, conservation work was 
vital. The Northeast Document Conservation Center of Andover, Massachusetts was 
hired to remove the backing and to take the individual prints out of their bindings. 
The conservators argued that it was safer to leave them unbound, as turning the 
pages stressed the paper. They carefully cleaned the plates to remove adhesive, dirt, 
and acidity, mended any tears with Japanese paper and flattened and rebacked some 
of the prints with mulberry paper, using wheat starch paste. The 435 plates, which 
represented approximately 460 species of American birds, were then stored in archival 
boxes, with eight at a time displayed in a rotating exhibit in the rare book room.” 
When Lyn Johnson delivered her presidential report in January 1996, she praised 
Michael Price and his staff as “resourceful, creative and loyal people.” All was not, 
however, entirely well. In spite of the efforts of Joyaux Associates, the 1994 Friends 
campaign had ended in “holiday confusion,” so the development committee had 
moved this fundraiser to the spring. Phone solicitations were tried and members were 
offered $25 for introducing new subscribers, but communications between board 
and director faltered. Though he was skilled at grant writing, Michael Price's forte had 
never been face-to-face fundraising, and he resigned in early 1996, effective mid-year.” 
During this interim period the board held a retreat in order to consider their 
“philosophical goals for the future.” Four main objectives emerged: active participa- 
tion of the Athenaeum in the local community, finding more members, purchasing 
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appropriate new materials, and preserving the rare books. These recommendations 
were given to the search committee, which was seeking a new executive director.” 


Gary Mason, Executive Director 1996-2001 


Gary Mason, the Athenaeum’s fourteenth librarian since 1836, arrived in the fall of 
1996. He emerged from a field of more than seventy candidates and charmed the 
search committee with his “modest but confident and engaging” manner and his 
impressive library background. He most recently had been director of the Patten 
Free Library in Bath, Maine, and held a master of library science degree from 
Columbia University. When asked what excited him most about his new job, he 
replied “Taking a 250-year-old institution into the 21st century and not leaving any- 
thing behind.” And over the next five years that is what he set out to do.” 

As part of his mission, Mason wanted to broaden the membership. Pointing to 
the library’s name on the sign outside, he said, “It’s not the East Side Athenaeum, or 
the Benefit Street Athenaeum, it’s the Providence Athenaeum.” He spent Saturday 
mornings in Wickenden Street coffeehouses, getting to know the “regulars there,” 
then inviting them to experience the delights of the Athenaeum. He loved showing 
casual visitors around the historic building and moved his office from the seclusion 
(and climate control) of the rare book area, back upstairs into the office in the north- 
west corner of the main floor, where, in spite of the summer heat, he felt much more 
part of the community.” 

The board’s interest in Gary Mason stemmed partly from this shared desire for the 
library to become a more active participant in the broader social, cultural, and civic 
activities of Providence, and partly from a shared belief that the time had come for 
the automation of some of the library services. This would mean installing computer 
terminals at the circulation desk and gradually supplanting the card catalog with an 
electronic version. Automation was not popular in all circles, though as Gary Mason 
pointed out, the card catalog itself had been a modern innovation in its day, and the 
library “got this way...because someone in their parents’ or their grandparents’ 
generation looked into the future to anticipate what would be needed.” 

Over the next five years there were many changes in the library. One that was very 
obvious to old-time members was new faces at the circulation desk and in technical 
services. Staff members who had been there for decades and learned on the job, like 
Dolly Borts, Sara Reichley, Suzanne Cornell Cutts, and Kay McGuire, retired, and 
Mason replaced them with library professionals, encouraging other staff to upgrade 
their qualifications by attending library school part-time. Another change involved 
the Raven Room. The compact shelving, which had not functioned properly for sev- 
eral years, was removed, the pews sold, and the whole space given over to technical 
services. Staff left the gloom of the bound for a light and airy space upstairs. 
Henceforth, public programs were held in the reading room. In this space growing 
audiences enjoyed a proliferating series of lectures, concerts, and poetry readings, 
produced with unflagging enthusiasm by Risa Gilpin. 
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Tents on Benefit Street 


Fundraising was raised to a new level in 1997 with “An Evening of Italian Culture: Una 
Celebrazione,” the first time the Athenaeum raised its tent on Benefit Street. The 
event was chaired by Charles Sullivan and Joanne King, and Mayor Vincent “Buddy” 
Cianci was honorary sindaco. A silent auction took bids for treats such as two days 
at a winery, dinner for six cooked by Johanne Killeen of the restaurant Al Forno, or a 
part in Michael Corrente’s next movie. The event exceeded all expectations and 
made a profit of more than $22,000. In 1998, coinciding with the appearance of a 
gondola on the Providence rivers, it was the turn of Venice to be chosen as “theme 
city” for events and programs. Florence was the focus of 1999, and after celebrating 
Paris in 2000 and Spain in 2001, the library returned to Italy for “A Roman Holiday” 
in 2002 Gary Mason was insistent that these events be about more than “merriment 
and money,” and library programming echoed the year’s theme. Each spring saw 
numerous lectures, films, and concerts, as well as exhibits showcasing the library’s 
holdings. The European journeys resumed, with each year’s chosen locale as the 
destination: the tour went to Venice in 1998, to Tuscany in 1999, and to Paris in 2000. 
A trip to Spain, planned for November 2001, was cancelled after the terrorist attacks 
of September 11 made many people reluctant to travel. 


The Shares 


The decision to revise the bylaws to reflect the legal reality, true since 1974, that the 
Athenaeum members were shareholders in name only, was made at the annual meet- 
ing held in November 1997. The decision was not taken overnight; indeed, a board 
committee had been charged with considering various changes of wording in the 
bylaws and had been pondering the language for some time. The board concluded 
that a rewording would eliminate confusion over different types of membership 
(shareholders versus members), avoid problems with potential public or corporate 
donors, and minimize the appearance of exclusivity. The majority of the board felt 
the change was a minor matter, in effect only clarifying a situation that had existed 
for more than two decades. The proposed change was not well advertised, however, 
and though copies of the new bylaws were available at the circulation desk for eight 
days before the annual meeting, many members/shareholders were unaware of 
them. Over the next three years the share issue was to dominate the annual meetings, 
as well relations between the board, the director, and many in the membership.* 


Other Changes 


Change was slated for the children’s room, where the shelves were becoming over- 
crowded and serious weeding was required. Mary Greene had been children’s librarian 
from 1981 to 1987 and again from 1992 to 1998. She was a geologist by training and her 
particular strengths were in creating science programs for children and in involving 
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teenage members in the Halloween haunted house, which had become “almost a rite 
of passage for middle year children.” After 1994 a play replaced the haunted house; 
the 1996 production was called The Ghost from Maine in honor of the new director.** 

The library committee also needed changing. After more than 150 years of exis- 
tence it was starting to question its mandate. Its responsibilities had grown over the 
years, but they had also shrunk. Lea Williams asked whether his committee was 
merely an advisory body or whether it had authority to select and discard books. 
Rosemary Colt, Lea Williams's successor as chair of the library committee, acknowl- 
edged that “much of the purchasing and renting of nonfiction titles goes on without 
any input from us, especially in the summer months.” She realized that the new book 
shelf would still be filled “if we were to disband tomorrow,” but admitted that the 
committee continued partly because “we enjoy what we do.” She recalled that work- 
ing with assistant librarian Juliet Saunders, “such a sweet woman,” was a particular 
pleasure as “she let us think we were doing something.” This question of the library 
committee's usefulness would be tossed back and forth for several years until Gary 
Mason finally disbanded the committee.* 


Automation 


After false starts under Sally Duplaix and Michael Price, automation finally reached 
the library. A public access computer was installed in the reference room in 1997, 
and in 1998 money from the Champlin Foundations was used to begin automating 
the catalog. Just as Mary Angell had done 126 years earlier, the staff started the 
process with the new books and items that circulated, with the eventual goal of ret- 
rospectively entering the remaining information. Suggestions to do away with the 
card catalog entirely were vigorously rejected, reflecting both sentiment and aware- 
ness of actual disasters that had taken place in libraries that had acted too hastily. 
During the summer of 1998 staff learned how to use the online catalog, and by early 
1999 the Athenaeum had a website where patrons could go to search the catalog from 
their home computers. On September 1, 1999, the automated circulation system was 
initiated— again, over the misgivings of some members, who felt that computer 
terminals would ruin the look of the circulation desk.** 

Mason could be forceful in his reactions to what he saw as foot-dragging. In 1998 
he began his report saying, “It is quite possible that the Providence Athenaeum. ..is 
anachronistic,” but went on to claim that the library was at the same time poised to 
retake the high ground, just as it had in the nineteenth century, by setting standards 
of excellence in terms of its collection, its staff, and the care of its building. He out- 
lined the changes that had already taken place and warned of more to come, asking 
for continued support.” 

Gary continued as director for three more years. He resigned in May 2001, but not 
before commissioning this history. It is difficult to assess the impact of his director- 
ship, for these were contentious times. As Judy Beckman, president of the board, 
wrote after his departure, “During his tenure we automated the library; assembled a 
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remarkable staff of dedicated professionals; fostered a reciprocal relationship with 
the Rhode Island School of Design library; were accepted into the Consortium of 
Rhode Island Research Libraries; instituted the Philbrick Poetry Award; commis- 
sioned a detailed master plan for the historic Strickland building; provided critical 
and expert attention to the collection; and opened our doors to a wider segment of the 
Providence community through new programs and other activities.” She concluded 
her remarks by saying: “Thanks to Gary, we are a far better library.” * 


Executive Director Jonathan Bengtson, the Fifteenth Librarian 


Assistant director Cathy Poirier acted as director for six months, until, on December 
6, 2001, she happily relinquished her duties to Jonathan Bengtson. He arrived just in 
time for the book sale and finalization of the 2002 budget, but survived this baptism 
by fire with equanimity and good humor. Bengtson has a rare books background, 
having trained in Oxford and London and worked at Oxford University as librarian 
at Corpus Christi College. He was head librarian at Queen’s College before returning 
home to the United States. 


In his first message to the members, he said: 


The Athenaeum is remarkable for its wide-ranging collections, its wonderful building 
and, most importantly, the people who know and love it. There are few institutions like 
it and, of those that still survive, I think ours remains one of the most special. The 
Athenaeum is more than the sum of its parts; it is a community in the true sense of the 
word. This is a personal place. A place that grounds us and brings us closer together. 
What can be more relevant in these times? Providence is lucky to have its Athenaeum, 
and we should all be grateful to our predecessors for the legacy they have left us. It is my 
job—with your help—to ensure that the Athenaeum continues to enrich the lives of all 


those who enter its granite walls.® 


And thus the Athenaeum looks forward to its next quarter millennium. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX 1 


Original Proprietors of the Providence Library Company, 1753 


With the original spelling. 


Nehemiah Allen 
John Andrews 
Nathan Angel 
Samuel Angel 
Job Arnold 
Jonathan Arnold 
Joseph Arnold 
Joshua Arnold 
William Arnold Jr. 
Jonathan Ballou 
Thomas Birkett 
Benjamin Bowen 
Ephraim Bowen 
Baulston Brayton 
Allin Brown 
Andrew Brown 
George Brown 
James Brown 
John Brown 


John Brown (son of Elisha) 


Joshua Brown 
Moses Brown 
Nicholas Brown 
Obadiah Brown 
Joseph Bucklin 
Sarah Burrough 
John Cole 

Gideon Comstock 
Nicholas Cooke 
George Corlis 
Benjamin Cushing 


William Donnison 


John Gerrish 
Eleazar Harding 
Job Hawkins 
Esek Hopkins 
Rufus Hopkins 
Stephen Hopkins 
John Hunt 
George Jackson 
Richard Jackson 
John Jenckes 
Thomas Lapham 
Thomas Larence 
Joseph Lawrence 
Robert Magill 
Benjamin Man 
John M’millan 
Samuel Nightingale 
Jonathan Olney 
Joseph Olney 
Richard Olney 
Joseph Owen 
Thomas Owen 
Giles Packham 
Ambrose Page 
Philip Potter 
John Power 

John Randal 
Grindal Rawson 
Barzillai Richmond 
Joseph Russell 
Darius Sessions 
Joseph Sheldon Jr. 
Abram Smith 


Benjamin Smith 
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Jehu Smith 

William Smith 
Joseph Snow 
Joshua Spooner 
Richard Steere 
Thomas Steere 
Nathaniel Sweeting 
Paul Tew 

Daniel Tillinghast 
Elisha Tillinghast 
Nicholas Tillinghast 
David Vanderlight 
Resolved Waterman 
Thomas Waterman 
William Wheton 
Jeremiah Whipple 
Joseph Whipple 
Stephen Whipple 
Jacob Whitman 
David Wilkinson 


APPENDIX 2 


The Sixty Titles (Seventy-one Volumes) Saved from the Fire in 1758 


The list of volumes saved from the fire was vague, 
giving only an author's last name and an abbrevi- 
ated title. Twenty-nine of them were located in the 
Providence Athenaeum’s collection 153 years later. 
The first list below gives details of the current sur- 
vivors. The second list includes the other volumes, 
just as they were transcribed by the proprietors 
in 1758. 


Titles still held by the Providence Athenaeum 


Baker, Henry. The Microscope Made Easy. 
London, 1744. 


Bickham, George. The Universal Penman. 
London, 1743. 


Bowen, Emanuel. A Complete System of 
Geography. 2 vols. London, 1747. 


Burnet, Gilbert. Bishop Burnet’s History of His 
Own Time. 2 vols. London, 1734. 


Campbell, John. Lives of the Admirals and Other 
Eminent British Seamen. Vols. 1 and 3. London, 
1750. (Vols. 2 and 4 replaced before 1768 catalog.) 


Clarendon, Edward Hyde. The History of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. Vol. 1, pt. 1. 
Oxford, 1717. (3 vols. bound in 6; vols. 2 and 3 
replaced before 1768 catalog.) 


The Dying Speeches and Behaviour of the Several 
State Prisoners that Have Been Executed in the 
Last 300 Years. London, 1720. 


Fouquet, Nicholas. The Counsels of Wisdom. 
Translated by Michel Boutauld. Oxford, 1736. 


Fraser, James. The History of Nadir Shah. 
London, 1742. 


Gibson, William. The Farrier’s New Guide. 
London, 1735. 

Gilles, Pierre. The Antiquities of Constantinople. 
London, 1729. 


Grey, Richard. A System of English Ecclesiastical 
Law. London, 1735. 


Grotius, Hugo. The Rights of War and Peace. 
London, 1738. 


Hales, Stephen. Statistical Essays. Vol. 2. London, 
1740. (Vol. 1 replaced before 1768 catalog.) 


Harris, John. Lexicum Technicum. Vol. 2. London, 
1736. (Vol. 1 replaced before 1768 catalog.) 


Harris, John. Navigantium Atque Itinerantium 
Bibliotheca, or A Complete Collection of Voyages 
and Travels. 2 vols. London, 1744-1748. 


Hutcheson, Francis. An Inquiry into the Original 
of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. London, 1753. 
(Has not been located.) 

Keill, John. An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
London, 1745. 

Littlebury, Isaac. The History of Herodotus. Vol. 1. 
London, 1737. (Vol. 2 replaced before 1768 catalog.) 


Neal, Daniel. The History of New England. 2 vols. 
London, 1720. 


Pitts, Thomas. A New Martyrology, or the Bloody 
Assizes. London, 1693. 


Sallust. The Works of Sallust. Translated by 
Thomas Gordon. London, n.d. 

Sharaf al-Din ’Ali Yazdi. The History of Timbur 
Bec, known by the name Tamerlain the Great. 2 
vols. London, 1723. 


Shaw, Peter. Chemical Lectures. London, 1755. 


Sherlock, Thomas. The Use and Intent of Prophecy. 
London, 1755. 


Spelman, John. The Life of Alfred the Great. 
{London?], 1709. 


Tillotson, John. The Works of the Most Reverend 
Dr. John Tillotson. Vol. 1. London, 1752. (Vols. 2 
and 3 replaced before 1768 catalog.) 


Watts, Isaac. Discourses of the Love of God and 
the Use and Abuse of the Passions in Religion. 
London, 1729. 


Xenophon. The Expedition of Cyrus into 
Persia. Translated by Edward Spelman. 2 vols. 
London, 1749. 
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Titles as identified in the 1768 catalog, but no 
longer held by the Providence Athenaeum 
Coke's Detection. Vols. 1-2. 

Debates in the House of Commons. Vol. 1. 
Guardian. 2 vols. 

Hennepin’s Voyages. 

History of Prince Eugene. 

History of the Rebellion. 

Jewish Spy. Vol. 4. 

Lansdown’s Works. Vols. 2-3. 

Life of James II. 

Life of Rooke. 

Life of Augustus Caesar. 

Lives of the Princes of Orange. 

Masonry Triumphant, called the Book M. 
Massey's Adventures. 

Molloy, De Jure Maritimo. 

New England Chronology by Prince. 
Plato’s Works. Vol.1. 

Ramsay’s Philosophical Principles of Religion. Vol. 1. 
Review of the Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. Vol. 9. 

Shaw’s Boerhave. Vol. 2. 

Shaw’s Chemistry. 

Spectator. Vols. 1-2. 

Stanhope’s Kempis. 

St. Evremond. Vol. 2. 

Telemachus. 

Thomson's Works. Vol. 3. 

Thompson's Travels. 2 vols. 

Tragedy, one volume of. 

Travels of Cyrus. 

Wharton's Works. Vol. 1. 


APPENDIX 3 


New Proprietors of the 


Providence Library Company, 1762 


When the library reopened in 1762, these names 
were added to the original proprietors. 


John Andrews 
William Antram 
Edward Arnold 


Jonathan Arnold (apothecary) 


Amos Atwell 
Richard Bacon 
Samuel Ballou Jr. 
Joseph Bennet 
Esek Brown 
Christopher Brown 
Joseph Brown 
Daniel Bucklin 
David Bucklin 
Elias Callendar 
James Cargill 
Asahel Carpenter 
Gershom Carpenter 
Samuel Chace 
Silas Cooke 
Joseph Davis 
John Dexter 
Knight Dexter 
Solomon Drowne 
Bernard Eddy 
Richard Eddy 
John Fenner 
James Green 
Jonathan Gulley 
Jonathan Hill 
Jabez Hills 
Enoch Hunt 


Nathaniel Jacobs 
William Jenckes 
Thomas Lapham Jr. 
John Lawrence 
Joseph Lawrence 
Gideon Manchester 
Noah Mason 
Daniel Mowry Jr. 
Elisha Mowry 
Joseph Nash 
Soloman Owen 
William Proud 

Job Randal 
Stephen Rawson 
Ebenezer Rumreill 
John Russel 

James Sabin 

Jesse Smith 
Obadiah Sprague 
Stephen Steere 

Job Sweeting 
Ebenezer Thompson 
Joseph Tillinghast 
Mary Vanderlight 
Amaziah Waterman 
Soloman Wheat 
Comfort Wheaton 
David Whipple 
Israel Wilkinson 


John Winsor 
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APPENDIX 4 


Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Libraries 


prior to Providence’s 


1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1821 


1822 


Mercantile Library, Boston 

Mercantile Library, New York 

Mechanic Apprentice’s Library, Portland, Maine 
Mechanic Apprentice’s Library, Boston 

Mechanics’ Society, Detroit 

Apprentices’ Library, New York 

Apprentices’ Library Company, Philadelphia 

Charitable Mechanics’ Association, Salem, Massachusetts 
Mercantile Library, Philadelphia 


Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers, Providence 


SOURCE: Joseph LeRoy Harrison, “The Providence Athenaeum,” 
in Providence Athenaeum, Seventy-sixth Annual Report (1911): 21. 


APPENDIX 5 


Librarians, 1754 to the Present 


Providence Library Company, 
1753-1836 (with date of election) 
Nicholas Brown, 1754 
Silas Downer, 1762 

David S. Rowland, 1767 
Theodore Foster, 1774 
Peregrine Foster, 1783 
Jonathan Gould, 1787 
George R. Burrill, 1787 
Samuel Danforth, 1793 
Paul Allen Jr., 1795 

Col. Robert Taylor, 1799 
Walter R. Danforth, 1809 
George J. Olney, 1811 
Dudley C. Chappotin, 1815 
Samuel P. Bullard, 1815 
John Johnson, 1816 
Thomas Humphrey, 1820 
James W. Fosdick, 1820 
Wheeler Martin, 1822 
Charles E Tillinghast, 1823 
Charles Fitch, 1825 
Horace Draper, 1827 
Moses D. Southwick, 1828 
Horatio G. Bowen, 1829 


Providence Athenaeum, 
1831-1836 


Daniel Cushing, 1832-1836 


Providence Athenaeum, 

1836 to date 

Samuel W. Peckman, 1836-1838 
Stephen R. Weeden, 1838-1845 
Thomas H. Williams, 1845-1854 
J. Dunham Hedge, 1854-1879 
Daniel Beckwith, 1879-1894 
Joseph L. Harrison, 1894-1911 
Grace FE Leonard, 1912-1941 
Henry Adams La Farge, 1941-1942 
Annie C. Cooke, 1943-1968 
Claire Holst, 1968-1970 

Sylvia Moubayed, 1970-1982 
Sally Duplaix, 1982-1989 
Michael Price, 1989-1995 

Gary Mason, 1996-2001 


Jonathan Bengtson, 2001— 
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APPENDIX 6 


Leaders of the Providence Athenaeum and the 


Providence Library Company, 1831 


The information on occupations and addresses is from 1832 Providence Directory. 


Officers and board of the Providence Athenaeum, 1831 


Officers 
Tristam Burges, President 


John Mackie, 
First Vice President 


Frederick A. Farley, 
Second Vice President 


Thomas H. Webb, Secretary 
John R. Bartlett, Treasurer 


Trustees 

Lemuel H. Arnold 
Thomas Burgess 
Richard J. Arnold 
Thomas C. Hoppin 
William T. Grinnell 
Richard W. Greene 
Charles Dyer 
William Butler 
John Taylor 
Stephen Tripp 


Occupation 


attorney 
physician and surgeon 


Congregational minister 
physician 
bank cashier 


governor of Rhode Island 
attorney 

merchant 

merchant 

n/a 

attorney 

n/a 

merchant 

bank cashier 


bank accountant 


Officers of the Providence Library Company, 1831 


Rev. Henry Edes, President 


Allen O. Peck, Treasurer 


Horatio G. Bowen, Secretary 


Directors 

Joseph Mauran 
Charles E Tillinghast 
Joseph L. Tillinghast 
Joseph Rogers 
Welcome A. Greene 
George Curtis 
William G. Goddard 
Richard J. Arnold 


First Congregational minister 
attorney 


librarian 


physician and surgeon 
attorney 

attorney 

commission merchant 
n/a 

bank cashier 
professor 


merchant 


Home 
Planet St. 


Pleasant St. 


Matthewson St. 
Westminster St. 
S. Main St. 


Westminster St. 
Pleasant St 

S. Main St. 
Westminster St. 
Greene St. 
Williams St. 
Broad St. 
Westminster St. 
Westminster St. 
Pine St. 


Benefit St. 
Union St. 
George St. 


S. Main St. 
N. Union St. 
Benefit St. 
George St. 
John St. 

N. Main St. 
George St. 
S. Main St. 


APPENDIX 7 


Founders of the Providence 


Athenaeum, 1831 


With occupations from the 1832 Providence Directory 


$25 shareholders 


Charles Dyer 

John Taylor 
Thomas H. Webb 
Benjamin Hoppin Jr. 
John Russell Bartlett 
Charles Olney 

Paris Hill 

Olney Dyer 

David Pickering 
R.W. Greene 
George B. Ruggles 
L.H. Arnold 

D.T. Goodhue 
Thomas Burgess 
Cyrus Butler 
Frederick A. Farley 
Charles H. Dyer Jr. 
Resolved Waterman 
Orray Taft 

Jonathan Weldon 
Stephen Waterman 
Lewis L. Miller 
Henry Hoppin 
James C. Bucklin 
Russell Warren 
Amory Chapin 

H. Borden 


$100 patrons 

John Mackie 
Stephen Branch 
Massa Bassett 
Charles Dyer 
Benjamin Dyer 
William Butler 
Paris Dyer 
Thomas C. Hoppin 
William S. Grinnell 
Stephen Tripp 
Daniel Field 
Thomas Branch 


merchant 

bank cashier 
physician 
merchant 

bank cashier 

n/a 

merchant 
merchant 
minister 

U.S. attorney 
manufacturer 
governor of Rhode Island 
fancy goods dealer 
lawyer 

merchant, banker 
minister 

druggist 

merchant 
merchant 
preceptor 
merchant 
physician and surgeon 
accountant 
architect 

architect 

n/a 


agent, Blackstone Mfg. Co. 


physician and surgeon 
clerk in post office 
drygoods, Arcade 
n/a 

n/a 

merchant 
merchant 
merchant 

clerk 

bank accountant 
yeoman 

clerk 
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APPENDIX 8 


Periodicals Ordered by the 
Providence Athenaeum in August 1831 


North American Review 
American Quarterly 

London Quarterly 

Edinburgh Quarterly 

Southern Review 

Christian Examiner 

Silliman’s Journal of Science 
Journal of the Royal Institution 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
Oriental Quarterly Review 
Foreign Quarterly Review 
Mechanics’ Magazine 
Westminster Review 
American Journal of Education 


American Monthly Magazine 


APPENDIX 9 


The Twelve Subscribers 
to Audubon’s Birds of America 


They agreed to transfer all their rights 
to the plates on condition that the 
library repay them, plus interest. 


Dr. John Mackie 
Richard Ward Greene 
John Kingsbury 
William T. Grinnell 
Thomas C. Hoppin 
Stephen Tripp 
Samuel Shove 
Amasa Manton 
William Butler 
Robert Rhodes 


J. R. Bartlett 
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APPENDIX 10 


Charter of the Athenaeum in Providence, 1836 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, and by the authority thereof it is enacted, 
That Moses Brown, Nicholas Brown, Thos. Burgess, John Pitman, Moses Brown 
Ives [here followed a very long list of names] together with each person who 
shall hereafter become a stockholder or proprietor in the same, their successors 
and assigns, be and they hereby are constituted and made a body corporate 
and politic, in the city of Providence, by the name and style of the 
ATHENAEUM, with perpetual succession; and by that name shall have power 
to have and use a common seal, and the same to break, alter and renew, at 
pleasure; to prosecute and defend all suits in law or in equity; to have, hold, 
use and dispose of, at their pleasure, goods, chattels, lands and tenements, to 
an amount not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, exclusive of books, 
papers, furniture and collections in science and the arts. To make by-laws for 
the management of their concerns, and for the regulation of their library, and 
affix penalties to the breach thereof; Provided such by-laws be not repugnant 
to law. To elect all necessary officers, and prescribe the tenure of their offices 
and their duties; to hold meetings as often as occasion may require, ten to be 
a quorum, until other provisions be made on the subject by said corporation. 
To impose taxes on the owners of shares in said corporation; and generally to 
have and enjoy all the privileges and powers incident to corporations instituted 
for literary and scientific purposes. 


sEc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the share of each corporator shall be 
liable for all taxes assessed thereon, and may be sold for the payment thereof, 
under such terms, and in such manner as shall be prescribed in the by-laws. 


sEc.3. And be it further enacted, That Zachariah Allen, be authorized to call the 
first meeting of said corporation, by giving public notice of the time and place 
of such meeting, in two of the newspapers printed in Providence, at least five 
days previous to the time appointed. 


sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That this act of incorporation shall be subject 
to all future acts of the general assembly in amendment or repeal thereof, or in 
any wise affecting the same. 


APPENDIX 11 


Donors to the Building Fund in 1836 and Their Occupations 


Most, but not all, of these individuals bought a share in the Athenaeum. Many, 
but not all, were on the list petitioning the Rhode Island General Assembly for 
an act of incorporation. Occupations are from the 1836 Providence Directory. 

* No occupation given (if known, it is in brackets). 


** Not in the directory (probably lives elsewhere, or is not head of household). 
*** Share bought by an individual member of a firm. 


Share Amount Name Occupation Incorporator? 
1 1,000 Moses Brown manufacturer y 
6 1,000 Crawford Allen merchant y 
500 Almy & Brown manufacturers 
5 500 — William Jenkins* y 
8 500 Zachariah Allen wool manufacturer y 
9 500 Phillip Allen cotton manufacturer y 
7 500 Cyrus Butler merchant [banker] y 
12 500 William Butler merchant y 
a 500 John Slater II* {manufacturer] y 
10 500 James Fenner* [governor] 
79 300 John Whipple attorney y 
55 300 Charles Potter merchant 
60 250 Thomas Thompson merchant 
200 Benjamin Aborn* y 
19 200 Truman Beckwith* y 
200 Sullivan Dorr* {merchant} y 
266 200 Thomas L. Halsey* {merchant] 


commission merchant, 
wool dealer 


200 John Farnum 


40 200 Richard J. Arnold merchant 
23 125 Benjamin Cozzens agent, Providence Mfg.Co. yy 
14 100 Seth Adams Jr. commission merchant 
20 100 Samson Almy manufacturer 
145 100 Stephen Waterman merchant 
26 100 Daniel Field yeoman y 
27 100 Matthew Watson* y 
28 100 Samuel W. Bridgham attorney, 
mayor of Providence y 
44 100 Henry Anthony y 
32 100 Carlo Mauran merchant 
236 100 Jacob Dunnell merchant y 
33 100 Thomas Harkness commission merchant 
264 100 Tristam Burges attorney 
36 100 Samuel B. Mumford merchant 
100 ~—— William Blodget merchant y 
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Share Amount Name 


51 
46 
52 


56 
258 
59 
62 
61 


134 
73 
76 
go 

16 
94 
100 


380 


18 


41 
65 
15 
17 
21 
22 
97 
43 
25 
29 
30 
31 
13 
194 
35 
37 
38 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
85 
85 
75 
75 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Thomas C. Hoppin 
William E Richmond 
Amasa Manton 


Samuel N. Richmond 
Earl P. Mason 

Orray Taft 

Joshua Mauran 
Stephen Tripp 


Paris Hill 

Richard W. Greene 
Thomas Burgess 
Samuel Shore 
Solomon Townshend* 
Amory Chapin 
Samuel EF Man 

John Brown Francis** 
Henry Holden 
Richond Bullock 
Benjamin Hoppin 
Candace Allen (Miss)* 
Thomas Coles* 
Henry B. Franklin 
John Andrews 
Resolved Waterman 
Massa Bassett 
Hezekiah Anthony 
Peter Pratt 

Joseph S. Cooke 
Thomas Peckham 
James Eames 

Simon H. Greene** 
Henry Soule 

Charles Holden 
Samuel B. Wheaton* 
Billings Brastow* 
James E Simmons* 
John J. Stimson 
Almon D. Hodges 
George W. Hallett* 
John W. Aborn 


Occupation 
merchant and alderman 
attorney 


manufacturer, 
insurance co. president 


dry goods 

druggist 

insurance co. director 
merchant 


accountant, 
Merchants’ Bank 


merchant 

attorney 

judge, Municipal Court 
merchant 


merchant 
manufacturer 
{merchant} 
grocer 
merchant 
merchant 


merchant 
manufacturer 
merchant 
shoemaker 
merchant, alderman 
attorney 

dry goods 

deputy collector 
stove manufacturer 


grocer 
mariner 


wine merchant 
wine merchant 


lumber dealer 


Incorporator? 


<<s< < 


<< 
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Share Amount Name 


39 
42 
49 


48 


70 
247 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
37.50 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
20 


20 
20 


John Larchar* 
George W. Steinhauer 
Robert Rhodes 
Martin Stoddard 
Joseph Wheelock 


Lewis L. Clifford 
Jabez Gorham 
Josiah Whitaker 

John L. Hughes 
Amasa Sprague 
Henry A Rogers* 
Henry B. Lyman* 
Daniel Howland 
Mrs. Samuel G. Arnold 
William T. Grinnell* 
William T. Dorrance* 
George W. Taylor 
Benjamin Dyer* 
Stephen Arnold SC 
William W. Hoppin 
Holder Borden* 
Edward S. Williams* 
John B. Herreshoff 
Edward E. Manton 
John A. Mason 

Paris Dyer* 

Warren Lippitt* 
George W. Jackson* 
Amos D. Smith* 
Joseph Manton 
George M. Richmond 
Erastus E Knowlton 
Cornelius G. Fenner 
Joseph Grant 
William H. Townsend 


Shubael Hutchins 
James G. Williams 
Wilbur Kelly 

Jno. W. Lyman** 
Charles Jackson 
George C. Nightingale 
William A. Howard 
Samuel Dexter 
Elisha Dyer Jr. 
Darius Sessions** 
Smith Bosworth 
Sheldon Battey 
William Church 
Albert C. Greene 
George B. Holmes 
Tallman & Bucklin 
Jabez Bullock 
John Pitman 
William R. Staples 


Nathaniel Bishop 
Caleb Earle 

James B. Dorrance 
Nathaniel Smith 


Joel Metcalf & Co. 
Henry Matthewson 


Occupation Incorporator? 
y 

coal dealer y 

merchant y 

auctioneer y 

cashier, 

Merchants’ Bank y 

merchant 

jeweler y 

merchant 

cotton manufacturer 

manufacturer 
¥ 

commission merchant y 

wife of grocer 

grocer y 
y 

merchant 

attorney y 

attorney 

clerk y 

druggist y 
y 
y 

merchant 

dry goods y 

grocer 

merchant 

hat manufacturer 

captain of 

steamboat Boston 

merchant y 

dentist 

manufacturer y 
bd 

manufacturer y 

clerk 

trader 

agent, Bowen Bleach Co. y 

merchant 

agent, bleach house y 

lumber dealer 

merchant 

attorney general 

agent, Phenix Foundry 

house carpenters y? 

accountant 

USS. district judge y 

justice, Supreme 

Judicial Court y 

mariner 

lumber yard y 

attorney 

cashier, 

Roger Williams Bank 

tanners and curriers y? 

mariner y 
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Share Amount Name 


376 
108 


157 
110 
17 


486 
143 


267 


103 
104 


141 


*8957 


129 


20 
20 
20 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


noaanau4uw4nan 


Thomas Fletcher** 
William R. Watson 
William J. Harris 
Salma Manton 
Daniel Cheever 
Austin Gurney 
William Foster 
Earl Carpenter 
Jefferson Borden* 
Moses Wood* 
Pliny B. Fuller* 
Joseph Cady* 
George C. Arnold 
Wescott & Morse 
Luke Green 

James Shaw 

Seth Padelford 
George S. Wardwell 
James M. Earle* 
John Pettis 

Arnold Congdon 
Samuel Tingley Jr. 
William Sheldon 
Nathan Tyler 
Carlile and Foster 
Benjamin Abbot 
James H. Read 
Richard W. Bush 
Sylvanus G. Martin 
Arba B. Dike 
Holden & Anthony 
Christopher S. Rhodes 
Edward R. Young 
John Taylor* 
William P. Bullock* 
John D. Brown* 
Levi Wheaton 
Ephraim A. Hathaway 
Randall H. Greene 
George G. Clark 
John E B. Flagg 
Pardon Miller 
William H. Bowers 
William Hall* 
George H. Hoppin 
Horatio G. Bowen* 


Welcome, Congdon 
& Howland 


Dexter Thurber 
Luther Pearson* 
John H. Richmond** 
William H. Allen 
Edward Dodge* 
Roger Williams Potter 
Enoch Steere 
William Calderer 
Oliver Kendall 
Josiah E Crooker 
Richard Hoppin 
Richard E. Eddy 
Dockray and Brown 
Rufus Greene Jr. 


Occupation 


clerk of common pleas 
merchant 

merchant 

auctioneer 

lumber dealer 

grocer 

grocer 


merchant 

furniture store*** 
cashier, Weybosset Bank 
steam factory 

merchant [grocer] 
commission merchant 


currier and leather dealer 
iron and steel 

stone cutter 

grocer 

lumber 

crockery store*** 
shoe store 

dry goods 

leather dresser 

dry goods 
stockbroker 

grocers 

agent, bleach house 
grocer 


physician 

coal dealer 
grocer 

jewelry 
surgeon-dentist 
watchmaker &c 
ships chandlery 


grocer 


hardware store 
manufacturer 


physician and surgeon 


grocer 

shoe store 
pewterer 

book store 
grocer 

leather dresser 
merchant 
merchants 
shoe store 


Incorporator? 


<j 
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APPENDIX 12 


Growth of the Library, 1837-1850 


The library's expansion could be seen in the increasing number of proprietors, 
volumes in the collection, and volumes per person. The first annual meeting 
was in February but meetings were soon shifted to September, which meant 
that there were eleven annual meetings in the first ten years. 


Year 


1837 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Meeting 


First (February) 
Second (September) 
Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 


Proprietors 


293 


524 


Volumes 


4,162 
5,000 
6,041 
7,295 
8,435 
9,187 
9,693 
10,585 
11,372 
12,185 
13,002 
13,433 
14,451 
15,104 
15,811 


Volumes per head 


14.2 
16.5 

16.1 

19.0 
22.9 
22.3 
22.9 
24.8 
26.6 
28.5 
29.9 
31.9 

29.7 
30.1 
30.1 
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APPENDIX 13 


Providence Libraries in 1846 


Brown University 
Athenaeum 
Philermenian Society 
United Brothers 
Mechanics Association 
Historical Society 


Franklin Society 


19,500 volumes 
13,000 

3,500 

2,500 

2,200 

1,700 


500 


APPENDIX 14 


Original Owners of the Providence 
Athenaeum’s 1,009 Shares 


The Athenaeum’s 1836 Act of Incorporation created a joint stock company. It 
permitted the library’s stockholders to “have, hold, use and dispose of at their 
pleasure, goods, chattels, lands and tenements, to an amount not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars, exclusive of books, papers, furniture and collections 
in science and the arts.” Later this amount was raised to $300,000. An individual 
who paid the current tax would become a stockholder or proprietor (the terms 
were used interchangeably) in the joint stock company. Each stockholder had 
to pay an annual tax, which could not exceed $5 per year. The share was to be 
used by its owner. Although originally only individual privileges were authorized, 
it was soon clear that shareholders permitted family members to use their 
shares. In addition, the board could authorize annual memberships, based on 
the current tax, without voting rights. 


The secretary had to keep a record of the shares, which he did in a large, 
leather-bound ledger. Each page was divided into two columns, with a number 
at the top of the column, and the shareholder's name beneath. When a share 
changed hands this was noted in the ledger. Over the years the price of a share 
gradually increased, as did the number of annual members who were not 
shareholders. 


Originally there was no limit on the number of shares, though in 1843 treasurer 
Stephen Tripp suggested limiting it to 500. In 1838, during the dedication of the 
Athenaeum, President Francis Wayland of Brown University declared that 
“there ought to be 1,000” stockholders to the Athenaeum, a total that was not, 
however, reached until 1909. It stayed at that number until 1920 when nine 
more shares were sold; thereafter, new members went on a waiting list until a 
share was available. 


Although the Athenaeum’s status as a joint stock company was negated by the 
1974 decision that it was a 501(c)(3) organization, names continued to be entered 
into the ledger. 


The following were the 1,009 original owners. Those marked with an asterisk 
were charter members. 
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. Moses Brown* 

. Nicholas Brown* 

. Moses B. Ives* 

. Robert H. Ives* 

. William Jenkins* 

. Crawford Allen* 

. Cyrus Butler* 

. Zachariah Allen* 

. Philip Allen* 

. James Fenner 

. John Slater II* 

. William Butler* 

. James E Simmons 

. Seth Adams Jr. 

. Hezekiah Anthony 

. Solomon Townsend 
. Peter Pratt 

. Henry P. Franklin* 

. Truman Beckwith* 

. Samson Almy 

. Joseph S. Cooke* 

. Thomas Peckham 

. Benjamin Cozzens* 
. Amasa Manton* 

. Henry Soule* 

. Daniel Field* 

. Mathew Watson* 

. Samuel W. Bridgham* 
. Charles Holden* 

. Samuel B. Wheaton* 
. Billings Brastow* 

. Carlo Mauran 

. Thomas Harkness 

. Stephen Arnold 

. Almon D. Hodges* 

. Samuel B. Mumford 
. George W. Hallett 

. John. W. Aborn 

. John Larchar* 

. Richard J. Arnold 

. Resolved Waterman* 
. George W. Steinhauer* 
. Simon H. Greene* 

. Henry Anthony* 

. Jabez Gorham* 

. George M. Richmond* 
. Lewis W. Clifford 

. Joseph Wheelock* 

. Robert Rhodes* 

. Philip Allen 

. Thomas C. Hoppin 
. Amasa Mason* 

. Josiah Whitaker 

. John L. Hughes 

. Charles Potter 

. Samuel N. Richmond* 
. Henry A. Rogers* 

. Samuel G. Arnold 

. Orray Taft* 

. Thomas Thompson 
. Stephen Tripp 


. Joshua Mauran 

. John Pitman* 

. Daniel Howland* 

. Massa Bassett 

. Samuel B. Tobey* 
. Henry B. Lyman 

. E.J. Mallett 

. J. G. Metcalf 

. Joel Metcalf 

. Nathan Tyler 

. Gilbert Congdon* 
. R. W. Greene 

. C.E Tillinghast* 

. William A. Howard 
. Thomas Burges* 

. John Carter Brown* 
. Walter S. Burgess* 
. John Whipple* 

. Charles R. Hicks 

. George A. Davis 

. Benjamin Abbot* 
. John A. Wadsworth* 
. James H. Read* 

. B. G. Pabodie 

. William T. Grinnell 
. John H. Taylor* 

. Henry L. Kendall* 
. N.R. Knight 

. Samuel Shove* 

. R.W. Bush 

. W.T. Dorrance 

. Nicholas Angell Jr.* 
. Amory Chapin 

. Samuel Dexter* 

. George Curtis* 

. James Eames* 

. C.V. Spencer 

. George W. Taylor* 
. Samuel E Man* 

. Amos D. Smith* 

. Luther Pearson* 

. George C. Arnold 

. Henry Westcott* 

. N. T. Morse* 

. Luke Greene* 

. Edward Dodge* 

. William J. Harris 

. R. W. Potter* 

. Daniel Cheever 

. Seth Padelford* 

. Nathaniel Smith* 
. George C. Nightingale 
. George S. Wardwell* 
. E. E Knowlton 

. James M. Earle* 

. Austin Gurney* 

. C. G. Fenner 

. John Pettis* 

. Arnold Congdon* 
. Jno. H. Richmond 
. William H. Townsend 
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. Shubael Hutchens* 

. J. G. Williams 

. Wilbur Kelley* 

. John W. Lyman 

. B. C. Harris* 

. William H. Dart* 

. Richard Hoppin 

. Tully D. Bowen* 

. Benjamin Dyer* 

. Christopher S. Rhodes* 
. William C. Alen 

. Paris Hill* 

. §.W. Peckham 

. Edward R. Young* 

. Thomas White* 

. James M. Warner 

. James Mumford* 

. Henry W. Lothrop 

. John Taylor 

. Welcome Arnald* 

. Jefferson Borden 

. William P. Bullock 

. Stephen Waterman 

. Lewis L. Miller 

. Darius Sessions 

. Alfred Wright* 

. John D. Brown* 

. Thomas C. Hartshorn* 
. George P. Daniels 

. Alonzo Draper 

. Thomas M. Cory 

. Sylvester Hartshorn 

. Samuel Congdon 

. Asel Steere 

. Salma Manton 

. Henry L. Bowen* 

. Elisha Dyer 

160. 
. Randall H. Greene 
. William Hall 

. Hiram Hill* 

. John H. Mason* 

. Frederick A. Farley* 
. Scott Greene 

. Daniel C, Cushing* 
. John W. Butts 

. Thomas Truesdell* 
. J. L. Tillinghast 

. Samuel Ames 

. Thomas W. Dorr* 

. Thomas Davis* 

. John Oldfield 

. George G. Clark* 

. William M. Chace 
. Sylvanus Tingley* 

. Charles C. Mowry 
. Edward E. Manton* 
. Richard Waterman* 
. William R. Staples* 
. Jonah Steere* 

. John H. Hamlin 


Adams Foster* 


184. 
185, 
186 
187. 
188 
189 


190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
. Samuel Stafford* 
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203. 
204. 
205. 
. George Earle II 
207. 


210. 
. Allen O. Peck* 
. Thomas Brown* 


. Charles H. Pope 

. Edward Pearce 

. S. T. Olney* 

. William Albert Greene 
. Charles L. Bowler* 

. P.H. Carpenter* 
Smith Bosworth* 
Isaac Hartshorn* 
John A. Howland* 
James G. Anthony* 
John J. Stimson* 
John E. Brown 
William Marshall* 
John Howland* 
Henry Bowen* 
Charles Dyer Jr.* 
Nathaniel W. Brown* 


. Charles W. Jenkins 
John L. Noyes* 
Edward Anthony* 
Joseph Balch Jr.* 


John F Phillips 
. Joshua Spooner 


. John A. Field* 


George S. Rathbone 


. Martin Robinson* 
. John Kingsbury* 

. Anson H, Potter* 

. Owen Mason* 

. James B. Hoskins 
. Asa Pierce* 

. George Larned* 

. C. L. Fisher 

. R.J. Peckham 

. B. D, Potter* 

. William Viall 

. Ezra Bourne* 

. Job Andrews* 

. George Baker* 

. William H. Wilkinson 
. John H. Ormsbee* 
. George Grinell 


. Peleg W. Gardiner 


. Peleg A. Rhodes* 
. James T. Rhodes 
. Allen Brown* 


. William G, Goddard* 
. Samuel H. Arnold 

. Francis Wayland* 

. William S. Patten 

. Amherst Everett* 


. Walter Paine Jr.* 


. William H. Waterman 
. Henry E. Hudson* 

. Leander Utley* 

. Joseph Mauran 

. Tully Dorrance 


. Isaac Brown* 

. Benoni Cooke 

. Henry C. Mathewson* 
. Nathan Truman 

. Thomas J. Stead* 

. Thomas B. Fenner* 
. John Babcock* 

. Joseph A. Barker* 

. William Church 

. J. W. Cory* 

. Albert C. Greene 

. Philip Allen Jr.* 

. Welcome Congdon* 
. Earl P Mason* 

. Charles Dyer 

. Thomas H. Webb* 

. Job H. Watson* 

. Nathaniel Church* 
. Edward B. Hall* 

. Tristam Burges 

. Horatio G. Bowen* 
. Thomas L. Halsey 

. Pliny B. Fuller* 

. Joseph Knowles 

. John W. Vose 

. Alexis Caswell* 

. Thomas Whitaker* 
. C. E Tillinghast 

. Stanford Newell 

. William Calder 

. Rufus W. Kimball* 

. Joseph Sweet* 

. Rufus Waterman 

. E. A. Hathaway* 

. John R. Bartlett* 

. H. G. Gladding* 

. Isaac Thurber* 

. EY. Carlile* 

. William W. Hoppin* 
. George E Man 

. William R. Bowers* 
. Romeo Elton 

. Henry Hoppin’s Estate 
. Holder Borden 

. J. B. Herreshoff* 

. John T. Pitman* 
291. 
. Caleb Earle* 

. Amasa Sprague 

. George W. Jackson* 


P.W. Ferris* 


. Paris Dyer 

. Nathan B. Crocker* 
. Willard W. Fairbanks 
. W.G. Williams 

. E. J. Nightingale 

. C.S. Cartee* 

. Eliza Ward 

. Cyrus Dyer 

. Joseph Bogman 

. Jacob Dunnell Estate 
. James McCarthy 
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. Samuel Larned 
. Pine Street Baptist Society 
. William T. Esten 

. Freeman Foster* 

. John Barstow 

. J. B. Nichols 

. Henry G. Carpenter 

. James R. Newton 

. Joseph Manton 

. Charles H. Dabney 

. Christopher B. Arnold* 
. Adnah Sackett 

. William P Dana 

. Joseph C. Peckham 
320. 
. Joseph Bradford 

. Thomas M. Parker 
. Conrad C. Ellery 

. William Brown 

. Varnum J. Bates* 

. William S. Arnold 
. George Weeden 


John Reynolds 


. Daniel Paine 

. Oliver Johnson* 

. Josiah Keene 

. Stephen R. Weeden* 
. Albert G. Greene 

. Rowland Evans 

. Henry Temple 

. Vincent Carr* 

. Jacob Dunnell* 

. George W. Chapin 

. William G. Larned 

. Henry Packard 

340. 
. Daniel T. Goodhue 
. Thomas R. Holden* 
. William S. Brown 


William Osborne 


. Thomas S. Perry 

. Ebenezer Carpenter 
. Samuel Wesson 

. James Reynolds 

. Betsey Andrews Guardian 
. H. PB Yeomans 

. Hiram Kendall 

. Moses B. Lockwood 

. Caleb C. Cooke 

. Warren Lippitt 

. Samuel Gladding 

. Joseph Adams 

. Holder C. Weeden 

. Thomas M. Burgess 

. J. N. Sumner 

. Barrington Anthony* 
360. 
. J. G. Manchester 
. Rhoda Newcomb 
. Thomas J. Hill 

. George Hunt 

. Ezra W. Howard 

. B. W. Comstock 


John R. Burrows* 
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. Russell Warren 

. Ray Clapp 

. Josiah H. Martin* 
370. 
. Lewis Dexter 


Ephraim Martin 


. William Yalman 
. James C. Bucklin 
. John B. Angell 

. Usher Parsons 
376. 
. J. W. Vose 

. Josiah Barker 
. Thomas Man 
. Candace Allen 


William R. Watson 


. George B. Jastram* 

. R. R. Rickard 

. Mary Anne Greene 

. Rufus Claggett 

. Willam G. Hathaway 

. J. G. Jackson 

. Harriet M. Rhodes 

. Albert L. Smith 

. Smith Owen 

. Edwin A. Bush 

. Children of Ward Cowing 
. Stanton Belden 

. Edward S. Martin 

. Stephen R. Weeden 

. Samuel B. Harris 

. William H. Cooke 

. Simon A. Sayles 

. Levi Wheaton 

. D. C. Hawes 

. Horatio Rogers* 

. George Owen 

. C.H. Larned 

. Isaac H. Cady* 

. Hope Ives 

. First Baptist Church 

. William G. Goddard 

. James L. King 

408. 
409. 
410. 
4. 
412. 
413. 
414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 
420. 
421. 
422. 
423. 
424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 


Stephen Tripp 
Robert Manton 
Walter Manton 
Francis Manton 
James P. Dunwell 
Cornelius G, Fenner 
Henry B. Anthony 
Anthony B. Arnold 
Rollin Mathewson 
John M. James Jr. 
Enos Goss 

Samuel Osgood 
Rollin Mathewson 
Rollin Mathewson 
Benjamin Fessenden 
Isaac H. Cady 
Samuel B. Arnold 
Allen Baker 

Elisha Olney 

John Gorham 
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R. G. Howland 


. Henry Marchant 

. Thomas H. Williams 
. Maria L. Ghirardini 
. Charles Burnett Jr. 

. Rollin Mathewson 
434. 
. Isaac Ray 

. Gurdon Trumbull 

. William Hunter 

. William Simons 

. Henry Westcott 

. S. B. Wheaton 

. Sarah T. Carlile 

. Edmund V. Hathaway 
. Ethan S. Greene 

. Rufus Greene Jr. 

. John Webster 

. Abner Peckham* 

. Jonathan Pike 

. Josiah Barker 

. Samuel Allen 

. C. A. Adler 

. George W. Butts 

452. 
. Lucian Draper 

. Anthony B. A. Whitaker 
. Jonathan Crane 

. Robert Wells 

. Phebe Harris 

. Amos Perry 

. Christopher C. Potter 

. Charles Lippitt 

. Arba B. Dike 

. George Paige 

. William C. Danforth 

. B. T. Albro 

. Royal C. Taft 

. William Whipple Brown 
. Walter B. Snow 

. Frederic E. Whipple 

. Gladding & Proud 

. Charles Jackson* 

. Nathaniel Bishop 

. John D. Jones 

. Joseph A. D. Joslin 

. William Earle 

. V.R. Hotchkiss 

. George Taft 

. William E. Hamlin 

. Walter W. Updike 

. Charles Burnett Jr. 

. Joseph R. Brown 

. Charles Burnett Jr. 

. Gladding & Proud 

. Joseph E, Cole 

. H. G. Robinson 

. Thomas A. Jencks 


Francis Read 


Isaac Hinckley 


. Earl Carpenter* 
. Jane A. Eames 
. Edward P. Knowles 
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502. 
503. 
504. 
. Joseph Knowles 

. Moulton & Ingraham 
. William C. Chapin 
508. 
. Edmund Thurber 
510. 
. Edward E Miller Jr. 

. Benjamin M. Brown* 
. James Hutchison 

. P. James Turner 
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. William A. Robinson 
. Marshall Woods 

. Benefit Street Free Chapel 
. Albert Collins Green 
. Benjamin D. Bailey 

. Jonathan Leavitt 

. William H. Pratt 

. George W. Hall 

. George H. Whitney 

. Godfrey Work 

. George H. Whitney 

. A. J. Jones 

. Mrs. William Ashton 


Julia Bullock 
Albert S. Gallup 
James Y. Smith 


M. B. Mead 


Zelotes W. Holden Jr. 


. William C. Davenport 
. Charles E. Tillinghast 
. Alexander EF Adie* 

. Frederick Miller 

. Sarah B. Fearing 

. Stephen H. Smith 

. Mary Smith 

. Charles F Goodwin 

. EH. Hedge 

. George B, Thomas 

. Harriet T. Richmond 

. George L. Collins 

. Lewis Jenkins Chace 

. Charles L. Fisher 

. E. H. Winship 

§30. 
. Henry W. Rivers 


James L. King 


. Edward Seagrave 

. Samuel A. Briggs 

. Stephen Branch Williams 
. Warren A. Greene 

. Shubael H. Cady 

. Mrs. E. Y. Mauran Guardian 
. Fourth Baptist Church 

. Fifth Baptist Church 

. Stephen R. Weeden 

. Benjamin R. Almy 

. William Viall 

. Alfred Wright 

. Thomas Mathewson 

. George H. Whitney 

. Franklin Burge 

. Nicholas Brown 

. Charles EF Pike 

. Sturgis P. Carpenter 
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602. 
603. 
604. 
605. 
606. 
607. 
608. 


. William H. Helme 
. Samuel W. Brown 
552. 
. Charles Hart 

. Samuel EF Dexter 

. E. R. Barstow 

. George H. Wilbur 
. Alexander Farnum 


William W. Tibbitts 


. William Binney 

. Mrs. Randolph 

. Frederick Fuller 

. James M. Cross 

. Benjamin B. Wiley 

. Henry E Walling 

. Charles H. Pierce 

. Joseph J. Cooke 

. First Universalist Society 


of Providence 


. Albert D. Lippitt 

. Stephen P Wardwell 

. Sarah H. Stayner 

. J. M. Underwood 

. William J. King 

. Levi B. Darling 

. R.E Buel 

. Thayer Street Baptist Society 
. Richard Palmer 

. Samuel Foster 

. Emeline B. Nichols 

. Preston Bennett 

. Marshall Woods 

580. 


First Baptist Society 
in Pawtucket 


. Oliver C. Nye 

. Harley E Phillips 

. Edward H. Hazard 
. Elizabeth Angell 

. George H. Browne 
. A. Howard Okie 

. Mary A. Shaw 

. Alpheus C. Morse 

. C. B. Farnsworth 

. John N. Francis 

. William C. Witter 

. Thomas Carpenter* 
. George M. P. King 

. Ethelbert R. Billings 
. Hattie J. Hubbard 

. John E Chapin 

. George W. Butts 

. Eliza O. Abbott 

. Carrington Hoppin 
. Asenath Tetlow 

. Thomas P. Bucklin 


John H. Lonsdale 
John A. Mitchell 
Francis J. Lippitt 
Charles H. Ham 
George Randolph 

W. Seabury Timmons 
William H. Greene 
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. Fannie Palmer 


William Tweet 


. Caesar Augustus Updike 
. George L. Clarke 

. Charles A. Nichols 

. Sidney S. Paul 

. Rowland Hazard 

. E Pickering Dodge 

. William B. Greene 

. William R. Huston 

. George J. Adams 

. Edmund Davis 

621. 
. William Corliss 

. P. Eugene Gurney 
. James W. Taft 

. Asa K. Potter 

. Joseph Harrison 

. Thomas E. Chace 
. Thomas Durfee 

. Henry L. Aldrich 
. Walter P. Andrews 
. George B. Calder 
. Horace G. Miller 
. Dewey A. Cobb 
634. 
. William M. Carnoe 


William S. Slater 


George S. Dow 


. James Humphreys 
. J. Herbert Shedd 

. Caroline Okie 

. Amasa T. Westcott 
640. 
. Henry T. Grant 

. John Metcalf 

. Henry L. Fairbrother 
. Joseph Hartshorn 

. Mary C. Owen 

646. 
647. 
. Amos D. Smith III 

. Arnold Green 

. George T. Dowling 

. Florence H. Fisher 

. John Adams 

. Clara E. Parkhurst 

. Harriet W. Greenwood 
. Elizabeth A. Goddard 

656. 
. William W. Warner 
. James Richardson 


Holder Borden Bowen 


Walter W. Stowe 
Eli W. Blake 


Frank E. Weeden 


. Julia Warren 

. Beriah Wall 

. John W. Danielson 
. Emory Lyon 

. Thomas Sampson 
. Frederick N. Seabury 
. James Shaw Jr. 

. Robert Bonner 

. Augustus E Lamb 
. Kinsley Twining 

. Lillie B. Chace 
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702. 
703. 
704. 
705. 
706. 
707. 
708. 
709. 
710. 
711. 
712, 
713. 
714. 
715. 
716. 
717. 
718. 
719. 
720. 
721. 
722. 
723. 
724. 
725. 
726. 
727. 
728. 
729. 
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. Samuel R. Dorrance 
. Sidney Porter 

. George Metcalf Jr. 

. Charles T. Dorrance 
. Ella H. Talbot 

. Henry M. Rawson 

. Sarah F Hartwell 

. Elisha R. Potter 

. Anna C. Robbins 

. Edward E Child 
680. 
. Mary L. Newcomb 

. Charles E. Harrison 

. Daniel G. Campbell 

. Charles Briggs 

. James M. Kimball 

. James Coats 

. Isaac C. Bates 

. Nathaniel P. Hill 

. Howard W, Preston 

. Frank S. Arnold 

. Albert J. Schmid 

. Allen Brown 

. Amelia DeE Lockwood 
. William C. Poland 

. Jane L. Beckwith 

. Walter Hayward 

. Grace Angell 

. David H. Green 

. Augustine Jones 

. Daniel Beckwith 


Isabel Harris 


Irene S. Saniewska 
Hiram B. Aylesworth 
Josephine L. Abbott 
John C. Pegram 
Richard H. Deming 
Charles H. George 
Caroline Richmond 
Hiram Howard 
Charles Warren Lippitt 
William B. Goldsmith 
Stephen Waterman 
Lydia K. Kendall 

John H. Mason 
Preston Richardson 
Alpheus Spring Packard 
Leila K. Luther 
Stephen C. Howard 
Mary E. Lewis 

Edward D. Pearce 
Josiah Walsham 

Alice H. Crossman 
Jeremiah B. Gardiner 
Angeline McKay 
Charles H. Smith 
Robert J. Gammell 

C. Rathbone Ballou 
Emma Westcott Bullock 
St. John’s Church 

Amy EF Tripp 

Eugene W. Mason 
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. Charlotte W. Miller 

. Herbert W. Ladd 

. §. Whalley Kilvert 

. Mary M. Worch 

. Clara W. Nichols 

. James W. C. Ely 

. Edwin E. Arnold 

. Augustus Remick 

. James H. Davenport 
740. 
. Walter H. Barney 
. Arthur L. Kelley 

. L. M. Wilcox 

. A. L. Tingley 

. Emma L. Howard 


Courtland W. Gilmore 


. Charles E Stearns 

. George C. Newell 

. EP Capron 

. Joseph E. Jenckes 

. R. C. Watrous 

. Cyrus M. Van Slyck 

. Edward L. Freeman 
. Mary Elliott Davis 

. EC. Sayles 

. Nathan B. Barton 

. Isaac C. Bates 

. Daniel J. Sully 

. John J. Hart 

. Davis S. Baker 

. Cecile Baxter 

. Harriet Morris Smith 
. Alfred M. Coats 

. Clara E. Comstock 

. Elizabeth C. Freeman 
. Walter G. Sheldon 

. Frank T. Hallett 

. Seeber Edwards 

. William J. Brown 

. Walter C. Bronson 

. Henry T. Grant 

. Walter U. Eddy 

. Frederic A. Wallace 

. Jas. C. Collins Jr. 

. J. Bowers Slade 

. George G, Cameron 
. Amos C, Barstow 

. Samuel M. Nicholson 
. L.C. Baldwin 

. Elizabeth W. Gardiner 
. Oscar Swanson 

. Jeffery Hazard 

. Annie H. Barus 


. William R. Boardman 
. William H. P. Faunce 
. Edward C. Bucklin 

. Sarah Ella Kimball 

. Alice M. Howland 

. William C. Dart 

. William Binney 

. R. Clinton Fuller 

. Mary L. D. Aldrich 
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840. 
. Clifford D. Heathcote 
. Abby E. Fiske 

. Henry Phipp Ross 

. W. Louis Chapman 

. Zechariah Chafee 

. Frank W. Marshall 

. Charles A. Kilvert 

. Alice E. Grafton 

. Lee S. Holden 

. Thomas EF Gilbane 

. Jay R. Dickinson 

. Edward A. Loomis 


. Walter E. Smith 

. Alice Bunnell 

. Edmund T. Jillson Jr. 
. Mary Williams 

. Howard K. Hilton 

. Frederick W. Shibley 
. Frank D. Simmons 

. Henry O. Tripp 

800. 
. Emma B. DeRussey Baker 
. John E. Hill 

. Walter H. Kimball 

. William C. Woodward 
. Arthur D, Greene 
806. 
. B. G. B. Gammell 
808. 
809. 
. Allan P. Stevens 

. Frank E. Peckham 

. Leah M. Burt 

. T. E. Rounds 

. Phineas T. Parsons 
. William R. Babcock 
. Arnold W. Essex 

. Gustav Saacke 

. Edmund S. Rousmaniere 


William Binney Jr. 


George H. Cahoone 


Lowell Emerson 
Emily M. Easton 


. Caroline G. Bridge 

. Mary C. Wheeler 

. James H. Hurley 

. J. Vinton Dart 

. Jay Perkins 

. William B. Greenough 
. Sara S. Brayton 

. Samuel T. Douglas 

. Alice W. Adams 

. R.S. Potter 

. Charles E Bigelow 
830. 
. J. Harris Shipman 

. Arthur M. Allen 

. Frank H. Swan 

. Reuben E Randall 

. Henry W. Hayes 

. Edward FE Sanderson 


Walter H. Manchester 


. Edwin A. Burlingame 
. Edward R. Blanchard 
. ER. Inman 


William S. Dyer 
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. Davis G. Arnold 

. Frank Healey 

. J. W. Sargent 

. Edward P. Jastram 
. Jesse H. Metcalf 

. S. James Foster Jr. 
. Louis E. Robinson 
. T.W. Lanphear 

. William P. Chapin 
862. 
. Harvey N. Darrell 
. Charles D. Dunlop 
. Royal C. Taft Jr. 

. J. H. Collier Jr. 

. William D. Miller 
868. 
. George A. Freeman 
870. 
. Edward G. Chace 
. Ida M. Thomas 

. Ethel P. Cranston 

. Charles Grossman 
. Charles M. Perry 
876. 
. Margaret C. Lyon 
. Walter K. Sturges 
879. 
. Joseph R. MacColl 

. Frank L. Day 

. D. E Hayden 

. Mary B. Peck 

. William H. Thornley Jr. 
. G. Frederick Frost 

. C. E. Burr 

. Mary G. Treat 

. William H. Sweetland 

. Amie W. Burt 

. Mary A. H. Brereton 

. George L. Miller 

. N. LeRoy Gardner 

. Lavinia E. Brayton 

. Henry T. Aram 

. William N. McVickar 

. Mabel C. Moulton 

. Grace FE Barnes 

. Claude J. Farnsworth Jr. 
. Ashbel T. Wall 

. Allan T. Malcolmson 

. John BR Donovan 

. Edmund B. Delabarre 

. Mary E. Schott 

. Joseph C. Sweeney 

. Phebe A. Richmond 

. Edward S. Bacon 

. Edward C. Dubois 

. Fred C. Somes 

. Louis H. Tappan 

. Richard Hanfield 

. Helen R. Parks 

. Charles N. Homan 


James A. Price 


Russell Grinnell 


Clarence H. Guild 


Jesse H. Angell 


Joseph E. C. Farnham 


. Genevieve H. Campbell 


916. 
. Ella B. Hooker 

. Herbert J. Foster 

. Edward Studley 

. George S. Baker 

. James Lewis Peirce 
. Merwin White 

. Albert H. Miller 

. Charles W. Higgins 


. Prescott O. Clarke 
. Walter A. Harris 


Joseph E. Fletcher 


. Caroline B. Briggs 

. George A. Carley 

. Edward R. Trowbridge 
. Eleanor Potter Jelleff 
. Walter E. Ranger 

. Mabel A. Miller 

. James O. Otis 

. George B. Walker 

. Frank W. Emerson 

. Herbert N. Fenner 

. Hattie H. Steere 

. Robert B. Parker 

. Charles W. Bubier 

. Thatcher T. Thurston 
. Mary H. Parsons 

. Frederic A. Wallace 

. Maud C. Gross 

. Abby W. Brown 

. Edward K. Aldrich Jr. 
. Otis Everett 

. John E. Alexander 

. Samuel Hopkins 

. Joseph E Hawkins 

. Benjamin A. Jackson 
. Rush Sturges 

950. 
. William S. Granger 

. William B. McBee 

. Farrand S. Stranahan 
. Eliza M. Peirce 

. Bertha A. Buffinton 

. Lewis A. Waterman 

. Harriet L. Smith 

. Henry W. Potter 

. Sarah C. Durfee 

. Susan C. Sawyer 

. Eliza H. Bridgham 

. James Bancroft 

. Mary D. Phillips 

. Fredrika H. Titus 

. John S. Murdoch 

. Wilfred L. Hoopes 

. William H. Manchester 
. Harold P Waterman 


Frederick W. Jones 


. Florence Dexter Leach 
970. 
. Rowland G. Hazard 
. Benjamin Baker 

. Albert Gerald 

974. 


Julia T. Davis 


Harold C. Field 
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975. 
976. 
977. 
. H. Edward Thurston 
. Alonzo R. Williams 

. John H. Hambley 

. Alfred L. Lustig 

. Walter G. Brown 

. James W. Algeo 

. Richard B. Comstock 
. W.T. Tully 

. Richard Macomb 

. James H. Arthur 

. Josephine H. Gifford 
. Harriet W. Lathrop 

. Anna C. Barrons 


1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 
1009. 


E R. Wheelwright 
Irene B. Butler 
Charles N. Philbrick 


. Henry B. Hagan 

. Edward J. Littlefield 
. Horatio B. Knox 

. Malcolm G. Chace 

. William. E. Bowen 
. Edward E Walker 

. Edith C. Thornton 

. Mary C. Brackett 

. Alice B. Copeland 
1000. 


Courtney Langdon 
Esther S. Marshall 
Gordon Harrower 
John R. M. Orpen 
Rowland H. Wilson 
Alice B. Eliot 

Mark N. Bennett 
James B, Littlefield 
J. Townsend Walker 
Edward C. Bixby 


APPENDIX 15 


Book Funds 


The tradition of endowing a book fund started with local minister Allen Brown 
in 1861, the first year of the Civil War. He was praised in the 1862 annual report, 
which noted “thus generously did the Rev. Mr. Brown indicate his confidence 
in this institution...as an instrument for the public good...[{wle trust that the 
influence of this one will not be entirely lost upon those who chance to see its 
record.” Over the next century and a half more than fifty book funds were 
established, with stipulations ranging from race relations to gardening, from 


women writers to detective stories. 


1861 Allen Brown For valuable books according to customary 
regulations. 

1879 Carrington Hoppin For standard works as they shall deem 
advisable, preference, however, to be given 
to books relating to Italy and Italian Art. 

1889 Thomas P.J.Goddard For standard works of permanent value. 

1890 = Albert Jones For books illustrating the art of design as 
applied to decoration or industrial art. 

1893 William M. Bailey Jr. For books relating to architecture. 

1905 Elizabeth A.Shepard For the purchase of books. 

1909 The Miller Fund For the purchase of books. 

1921 Edward Balch Knight For books of real value and interest. 

1926 James Richardson For books which foster interest in the culture 
of France, its language and literature. 

1927. Helen P Kendall For the best books published each year. 

1930 Rebecca P and 

Robert W. Steere For the purchase of books. 

1933. Edith Lee Horton For books on, or of, Roman Catholic literature. 

1933. W.D. Horton For books on culture, hygiene, Philology, 
Greek and Latin literature. 

1935 Child Fund For the purchase of books which the 
Athenaeum would otherwise be unable 
to purchase. 

1937 Helen Spriggs Blumer For the purchase of worthy books of 
whatever sort. 

1938 Chester J. Calder For books on theater and drama. 

1948 Daniel Beckwith For the purchase of books. 

1949 Elizabeth C. Freeman For books on gardening or bookbinding. 
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1951 


1951 


1953 


1957 
1961 
1976 


1980 


1981 


1981 


1982 


1982 


1983 


1983 


1984 


1984 
1986 


1988 


1991 
1992 


1992 


1992 
1993 


1993 


1994 
1994 


1995 


1995 


1996 


1996 


1996 


1997 
1997 
1997 


1999 


Frederick Arnold Vinton 


M. Ella Vinton 


Sarah Chapin Downes 


Richard P. Jenks 
Thomas P. Stockwell 
Virginia S. Metcalf 


Charles and 
Deborah Philbrick 


Gladys Brooks 


Champlin 


June Rockwell Levy 


Florence P. Simister 


Arthur L. Brown 


Walter and 
Miriam B. Rutman 


Howard and Marie Presel 


Nancy E Halsey 
Mary R. Littlefield 


Louise Barr Mackenzie 


Raymond Marshall 
Anonymous 


Rosemary Colt 


Virginia Parr Lovering 
Elmer M. Blistein 


Seamus McGuire 


Monette Blanchard 
Esther C. Fanning 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
B. Wilcox 


Joseph K. Ott 


Marilyn H. Doebler 


Manno-Grupposo 


Barton L. St. Armand 


Davis Bliss 
James Dubois 
James Raleigh 
Anne E Sunshine 


For purchase of books relating to Latin and 
Greek literature, in the original language or 
translation. 


For purchase of books relating to German 
literature in the original language or in 
translation. 


For books relating to the history or historical 
character associated with France or England. 


For books on travel or biography. 
For the purchase of books. 


For biography. 


For books on poetry 


For books in humanities and/or reference 
material. 


For purchase and maintenance of books 
and periodicals of any kind. 


For books in art and literature. 


For books about Rhode Island or early 
American era. 


For the purchase of books. 


For the purchase of books. 


For books on music, art, local and national 
history, race relations, sociology. 


For adult nonfiction books. 
For books on gardening. 


For books of literary criticism; poetry; 
drama, especially Shakespeare; biography; 
quality fiction. 


For nonfiction books. 
For the purchase of books. 


For books by English and American 
women writers since 1800. 


For mystery and detective books. 
For all books, except cats and cookery. 


For books about music and musicians, 
especially in the fields of blues or jazz. 


For the purchase of books. 


For nonfiction, especially biographies. 


For the purchase of books 


For mystery, humor and conservative 
materials. 


For the purchase of books. 


For books by or about Virginia Woolf, 
or by women. 


For preservation and restoration of fine 
books and important volumes. 


For books on art. 
For the purchase of books. 
For mystery books. 


For the purchase of children’s books. 


APPENDIX 16 


Board Presidents since 1799 


Note: The Providence Library Company Providence Athenaeum, 1836 to present 
was first incorporated in 1798. John Pitman, 1836-1856 


William S. Patten, 1856-1870 


Providence Library Company, 1753-1836 
pei ee William Gammell, 1870-1882 


(with date of election) 
Jabez Bowen, 1799 Alexander Farnum, 1882-1883 
Augustus Woodbury, 1883-1888 
Samuel L. Caldwell, 1888-1889 


Samuel W. Peckham, 1889-1895 


Moses Brown, 1801 
Nicholas Brown, 1807 


John Howland, 1812 
Joseph C. Ely, 1895-1897 
Royal C. Taft, 1897 

Alfred Stone, 1897-1908 


Providence Athenaeum, 1831-1836 Stephen H. Arnold, 1908-1917 
(with date of election) 


Rev. Henry Edes, 1813 
Joseph L. Tillinghast, 1832 


; William L. Hodgman, 1917-1923 
Tristam Burges, 1831 
G. Alder Blumer, 1923-1928 


Frederick A. Farley, 1834 
William Davis Miller, 1928-1933 
Lawrence C. Wroth, 1933-1937 
Thomas E. Steere, 1937-1946 
Clarence H. Philbrick, 1946-1954 
Ivory Littlefield Jr., 1954-1958 
R. Henry Field, 1958-1962 
John L. Clark, 1962-1966 
Robert H. I. Goddard, 1966-1970 
W. Chesley Worthington, 1970-1972 
Edward O. Handy Jr., 1972-1978 
Robert S. Davis, 1978-1981 
Jane Langmuir, 1981-1985 
Elmer Blistein, 1985-1987 
Rosemary Colt, 1987-1991 
Lyn Johnson, 1991-1998 
Charles Sullivan, 1998-2000 
Judith Beckman, 2000-2002 


Susan Kertzer, 2002- 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


1 William E. Foster, longtime librarian of the 
Providence Public Library, quoted in Bruce 
Bigelow, A State of Mind (Providence: Roger 
Williams Press, 1954), 20. 


PART I 

A Collection of Usefull and Edifying Books, 
1753-1836 

CHAPTER 1 


A Fiery Beginning 


» 


Rev. Jacob Bailey, The Frontier Missionary, 

A Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Jacob Bailey 
(New York, 1853), 16, quoted in Gertrude Selwyn 
Kimball, ed., Pictures of Rhode Island in the Past, 
1642-1833 (Providence: Preston and Rounds, 
1900), 55-56. 


nN 


This and the other unattributed quotations in 
Part I are from the Providence Library Register 
Book 1753-1835, which is in the Providence 
Athenaeum Archives. 


3 The best general histories of Rhode Island are 
William G. McLoughlin, Rhode Island: A History 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1980), and George H. 
Kellner and J. Stanley Lemons, Rhode Island: 
The Independent State (Woodland Hills, Calif.: 
Windsor Publications and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, 1982). Helpful antiquarian 
accounts include Welcome Arnold Greene, The 
Providence Plantations for Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years (Providence: J. A. and R. A. Reid, 1886), 
and William R. Staples, Annals of the Town of 
Providence (Providence: Knowles and Vose, 1943). 


4 Greene, Providence Plantations, 53. 


5 C.Seymour Thompson, Evolution of the American 
Public Library, 1653-1876 (Washington, D.C.: 
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for} 


N“N 


© 


10 


12 


13 


14 


1 


5 


16 


i 


a 


Scarecrow Press, 1952), 54-55. Joseph LeRoy 
Harrison listed all the early libraries in his history 
of the Providence Athenaeum, published with 
the library’s Seventy-sixth Annual Report (1911): 
17-20. 


Quoted in David McCullough, John Adams 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 2001),100. 


Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, Providence in Colonial 
Times (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1912), 258. 


Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 279-80. 


Dictionary of American Biography, s.v. “Brown, 
Nicholas.” 


John Brown's Cipher Book, in the Rhode Island 
Historical Society collection, quoted in Kimball, 
Providence in Colonial Times, 215. 


La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, duc de, Travels 
through the United States of America in 1795, 1796 
and 1797, vol. 2 (London, 1800), 272ff., quoted in 
Kimball, Pictures of Rhode Island, 138-39. 


Representative Men and Old Families of Rhode 
Island (Chicago: J. H. Beers & Co., 1908), 890. 


Patrick T. Conley, The Irish in Rhode Island: 
A Historical Appreciation (Providence: R.I. 
Heritage Commission, 1986), 5. 


Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, for 
Nightingale and Sweeting, 294, 297-99; for 
Whitman, 291-94; for Russell, 326-34; for 
Sessions, 321; for Joseph Olney, 320; for Richard 
Olney, 325; for Benjamin and Ephraim Bowen, 
344-45; for John Cole, 322-34. 


Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 210-11. 


Bruce Bigelow, A State of Mind, (Providence: 
Roger Williams Press, 1954), 3-4. 


Old Stone Bank History of Rhode Island 
(Providence: Providence Institution for Savings, 
1929-44), 47. 


CHAPTER 2 
Back in Business in Troubled Times 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, s.v. “Hopkins, 
Esek.” 


2 Welcome Arnold Greene, The Providence 
Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years 
(Providence: J. A. and R.A. Reid, 1886), 55. 


3 Edward T. James, Janet Wilson James, and 
Paul S. Boyer, eds., Notable American Women, 
1607-1950: A Biographical Dictionary, vol. 2 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1971), 55-58. 


4 See George H. Kellner and J. Stanley Lemons, 
Rhode Island: The Independent State (Woodland 
Hills, Calif.: Windsor Publications and the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 1982), 35. 


a 


Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown University 
Library (Providence: privately printed, 1938), 
18-19. 


for) 


Kellner and Lemons, Rhode Island, 36. 


=y 


Kellner and Lemons, Rhode Island, 37-38. 


loo) 


Theodore Foster Diary 1776-78, Series 2, Box 5, 
and Series 3 (diaries), Theodore Foster Papers, 
Rhode Island Historical Society Manuscripts 
Collection. Quotations in the following para- 
graphs are from December 27, 1777; June 6, 1778; 
September 12, 1778; and August 12-21, 1776. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Providence Library Company is 
Incorporated, 1798 


1 Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, ed., Pictures of 
Rhode Island in the Past, 1642-1833 (Providence: 
Preston and Rounds, 1900), 143. 


2 Welcome Arnold Greene, The Providence 
Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years 
(Providence: J. A. and R.A. Reid, 1886), 69. 


3 Joseph LeRoy Harris, “The Providence 
Athenaeum 1753-191,” in Providence Athenaeum, 
Seventy-sixth Annual Report (1911): 32. 


4 Harris, “Providence Athenaeum,” 32. 


5 Abby I. B. Buckley, The Chad Browne Memorial 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.: Brooklyn Daily Eagle Publishing 
Co., 1888), 58. 


6 Mary B. Howell, “Journals 1700-1805,” 
Connecticut Historical Society Manuscript 
Collection. Extract quoted from May 15, 1799. 


7 Providence Library Company Charging Book, 
Providence Athenaeum Archives. 


8 Jane Lancaster, “ ‘By the Pens of Females’: Girls’ 
Diaries from Rhode Island, 1788-1821,” Rhode 
Island History 57, no. 3 and 4 (August/November 
1999): 96. 


9 Boston Athenaeum subscribers had to wait 
nearly twenty years before books were permitted 
to circulate. C. Seymour Thompson, Evolution 
of the American Public Library 1653-1876 
(Washington, D.C.: Scarecrow Press, 1952), 66-73. 


10 Tt is not clear which Howland this was. 
1 Rhode Island Register, 1829. 


12 Information from Providence Directories for 
1824 and 1828. 


13 John Howland, “History of the Library,” 1818, 
quoted in Providence Athenaeum, Seventy-sixth 
Annual Report (1911): 34. 


14 Providence Athenaeum, Seventy-sixth Annual 
Report (1911): 35. 


PART II 


Decline and Rebirth 


CHAPTER 4 


Two Libraries in Providence, 1831-1835 


See Jane Lancaster, “Encouraging Faithful 
Domestic Servants: Race, Deviance and Social 
Control in Providence,” Rhode Island History 51, 
no.3 (August 1993): 76. 


nN 


Mark S. Schantz, Piety in Providence: Class 
Dimensions of Religious Experience in 
Antebellum Rhode Island (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 2000), 128. 


wo 


John Russell Bartlett’s 1871 memoir is with his 
papers at the John Carter Brown Library in 
Providence and is quoted in Christopher 
Monkhouse, “A Temple for Tomes: The Egyptian 
Folio Cabinet in the Providence Athenaeum,” 
Furniture History 26 (1990): 157. Earlier shopping 
arcades were built in Philadelphia and New 
York, but Providence’s is the oldest still standing. 


4 Historical Catalog of Brown University, 1764-1895, 
Providence, R.I., Press of P. S. Remington & Co., 
1895, 82. 


5 Providence Athenaeum, First Annual Report 
(February 1837): 6-7. 


6 Providence Athenaeum minutes, October 13, 1831. 


7 “Audubon’s Ornithological Biography,” 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 30 (July 1831): 
2, quoted in Louis P. Masur, 1831:Year of Eclipse 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 2001),194-95. 


8 See Waldemar H. Fries, The Double Elephant 
Folio: The Story of Audubon’s Birds of America 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1973), 
301-3, for a discussion of the provenance of the 
Athenaeum’s Audubons. 


9 “Strangers Introduced,” Providence Athenaeum 
Archives; Audubon quoted in Fries, Double 
Elephant Folio, 303. 
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10 Helen R. Kessler, interview by author, November 
28, 2001. 


11 John Russell Bartlett, Report to the Board, 
November 22, 1834. Providence Athenaeum 
Archives, Series 1, Box 2, No. 5. 


12 Bartlett, Report to the Board, November 22, 1834. 


PART III 


The Athenaeum in Providence, 1836-1849 


CHAPTER 5 


Organizing the Athenaeum 


_ 


Thomas Hamilton, Men and Manners in 
America (Philadelphia, 1833), 80-83, quoted in 
Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, ed., Pictures of 
Rhode Island in the Past, 1642-1833 (Providence: 
Preston and Rounds, 1900), 173-74. 


Nn 


Mark S. Schantz, Piety in Providence: Class 
Dimensions of Religious Experience in 
Antebellum Rhode Island (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 2000), chapter 4, passim. 


w 


Quoted in James Trager, The People’s Chronology 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1992), 417. 


> 


Appendix to Providence Athenaeum, 
Documents 1836-1843, iv; Providence Directory 
1837-38 (H. H. Brown, 1836); Providence 
Athenaeum, Charging Book. Every fifth name 
in the list of proprietors was checked in the 
Providence Directory. Five of the sixty names 
did not appear; and a further five had no 
occupation listed. 


5 Providence Athenaeum, Fourteenth Annual 
Report (1848): 13-14. 


6 Providence Athenaeum, Eighty-seventh Annual 
Report (1922): 4. 


7 Providence Athenaeum, Fifty-first Annual Report 
(1886): 24. 


8 Undated obituary from the Providence Journal, 
in Athenaeum Scrapbook. 


9 W. McKenzie Woodward and Edward E 
Sanderson, Providence: A Citywide Survey of 
Historic Resources (Providence: Rhode Island 
Historical Preservation Commission, 1986), 143. 
See also William H. Jordy and Christopher P. 
Monkhouse, Buildings on Paper: Rhode Island 
Architectural Drawings, 1825-1945 (Providence: 
Bell Gallery, List Art Center, Brown University, 
1982) ,156-57 and 196-97. 


10 Providence Athenaeum, Fourth Annual Report 
(1839): 4. 

ll Providence Athenaeum, Sixth Annual Report 
(1841): 7; Fifth Annual Report (1840): 6. 


12 Providence Athenaeum, Director’s Journal, 
July 3, 1843. Manuscript. 


CHAPTER 6 


Becoming an American Library 


H 


Providence Athenaeum, Seventy-sixth Annual 
Report (1911): 46; W. McKenzie Woodward and 
Edward E Sanderson, Providence: A Citywide 
Survey of Historic Resources (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Preservation Commission, 
1986), 143, 164. 


no 


Notice about the Dedication of the Athenaeum, 
quoted in Bruce Bigelow, A State of Mind 
(Providence: Roger Williams Press, 1954), 13. 


w 


Francis Wayland, “Discourse at the Opening of 
the Providence Athenaeum, July 11, 1838” 
(Providence, 1838). 


EN 


Janet M. Phillips, Brown University, A Short 
History, Part Two. Available: 
http://www.brown.edu/webmaster/about/history. 
See also Mark S. Schantz, Piety in Providence: 
Class Dimensions of Religious Experience in 
Antebellum Rhode Island (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 2000), 153-62. 


ou 


Discourse, delivered at the opening of the 
Providence Athenaeum, July 11, 1838, by Francis 
Wayland; published at the request of the 
directors of the Athenaeum, Providence, R.I., 
Knowles, Vose & Co., 1838. Providence 
Athenaeum Archives, Series 1, Box 2. 


6 Providence Athenaeum, Twelfth Annual Report 
(1847): 12. : 


7 Providence Athenaeum, First Annual Report 
(1836): 9. 


8 Providence Athenaeum, First Annual Report 
(1836): 9. 


9 Providence Athenaeum, Eleventh Annual Report 
(1846): 7-8. 


10 Providence Athenaeum, Twentieth Annual 
Report (1855): 20-21. 


1 Providence Athenaeum, Fifteenth Annual Report 
(1850): 14. 


12 Providence Athenaeum, Fifth Annual Report 
(1850): 9. 


13 Providence Athenaeum Twelfth Annual Report 
(1847): 16 


14 Providence Athenaeum, Eleventh Annual Report 
(1846): 7-8. 


15 See Edward T. James, Janet Wilson James, and 
Paul S. Boyer, eds., Notable American Women, 
1607-1950: A Biographical Dictionary, vol. 2 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1971), 627-29. Gove knew Edgar 
Allan Poe and visited his wife while she was 
dying; she also knew Paulina Wright Davis, who 
before her marriage to Thomas Davis traveled 
America advocating for women’s health. Like 
Sarah Helen Whitman, Gove and her second 
husband Thomas Low Nichols were spiritualists. 


16 Letter dated September 5, 1838, entered in 
Providence Athenaeum, Director's Journal, 
1836-1853. The first printing can be distinguished 
by the watermark embedded in each page. 

It reads “egypte ancienne et moderne.” 


17 Providence Athenaeum, Third Annual Meeting 
(1838). 


18 See Charles Coulston Gillespie and Michael 
Dewachter, eds., Monuments of Egypt: The 
Napoleonic Edition (Princeton: Princeton 
Architectural Press, 1987). My thanks to Susan 
Newkirk for much of the information on the 
Description de l’Egypte. 


19 Providence Athenaeum, Third Annual Report 
(1838): 10. 


20 Farley to Bartlett, Bartlett Papers, John Carter 


Brown Library, Providence. According to the 
Athenaeum treasurer's accounts, Bartlett was 
reimbursed $48.31 on August 15, 1838 for lamps 
bought on behalf of the Athenaeum. Bartlett, 
“Autobiographical Memoirs,” 29-30. both quoted 
in Christopher P. Monkhouse, “A Temple for 
Tomes: The Egyptian Elephant Folio Cabinet in 
the Providence Athenaeum,” Furniture History 
26 (1990): 158. 


21 Webb to Bartlett, Bartlett Papers, John Carter 
Brown Library, Providence, quoted in 
Monkhouse, “A Temple for Tomes,” 159. 


22 Bartlett Papers, John Carter Brown Library, 


Providence; Providence Athenaeum, Fifth 
Annual Report (1840): 6. 


23 Providence Athenaeum, Twelfth Annual Report 


(1847): 17. 


CHAPTER 7 


Politics and Romance 


a 


Providence Marine Corps of Artillery record of 
their participation in the Dorr Rebellion, written 
by Thomas Rodman, an Athenaeum proprietor, 
and kept at the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Providence. 


to 


See Jane Lancaster and Cynthia Ferguson, 

The Providence Marine Corps of Artillery 
(forthcoming). Black men theoretically had the 
right to vote until the addition of the word 
“white” to state voting statutes in 1822. See 
Creative Survival: The Providence Black 
Community in the 19th Century (Rhode Island 
Black Heritage Society, n.d.), 63. 


w 


Hawthorne's remark was in a letter to his 
publisher and friend, William Ticknor, in 1855. 
He said “America is now wholly given over to a 
damned mob of scribbling women and I should 
have no chance of success while the public taste 
is occupied with their trash—and should be 
ashamed of myself if I did succeed.” It is quoted 
in John T. Frederick, “Hawthorne's ‘Scribbling 
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Women,” New England Quarterly 48, no.2 (June 
1975): 231. William Davis Ticknor (1810-1864), 
with his partner James T. Fields, published the 
Atlantic Monthly and the North American 
Review and was friendly with (and published) 
authors such as Emerson, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier. 


aN 


James J. Buckingham, America: Historical, 
Statistical, Descriptive, vol. 2 (New York, 1841), 430. 


ou 


List of women proprietors, First Supplementary 
Catalog of the Athenaeum Library (Providence, 
1839), iii-v. At least three of these women were 
widows. 


6 See Edward T. James, Janet Wilson James, and 
Paul S. Boyer, eds., Notable American Women, 
1607-1950: A Biographical Dictionary, vol. 1 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1971), 678-82. Among her students were 
Eliza Hoppin and William B. Gladding, both of 
whose parents were proprietors of the 
Athenaeum, and on May Day 1838 they were, 
respectively, Queen and King of the May. See 
Old Providence: A Collection of Facts and 
Traditions Relating to Various Buildings and 
Sites of Historic Interest in Providence, 
Merchants National Bank of Providence, 51. 


ay 


See James, James, and Boyer, Notable American 
Women, vol. 1, 211-14. Anne C. Lynch dedicated 
her anthology, The Rhode-Island Book from the 
Writings of Rhode-Island Citizens (Providence: 
H. Fuller, 1841), to the citizens of Rhode Island, 
and her avowed intention was to encourage 
local pride. The state was notable in the 
Revolutionary War, she said, and ever since 
Roger Williams it was intellectually outstanding. 


Sarah C. O’Dowd, “Frances Whipple and the 
Wampanoag: A Nineteenth-Century New 
England Factory Magazine,” Rhode Island 
History 59, no. 3 (August 2001): 67-84; Jane 
Lancaster, “Encouraging Faithful Domestic 
Servants: Race, Deviance and Social Control in 
Providence,” Rhode Island History 51, no. 3 
(August 1993): 71-88. 


ao 


wo 


Catherine R. Williams to Thomas Wilson Dorr, 
November 2, 1842. Quoted in Ronald P. Formisano, 
“The Role of Women in the Dorr Rebellion,” 
Rhode Island History 51, no. 3, (August 1993): 95. 


10 Grace FE. Leonard and W. Chesley Worthington, 


The Providence Athenaeum: A Brief History 
(Providence: privately printed, 1939), 37-38. 


1 Quoted in Ruel Pardee Tolman, The Life and 
Works of Edward Greene Malbone 1771-1807 (New 
York: New York Historical Society, 1958), 231-32. 

A search of the archives in St. Kitts drew a blank, 
apart from a reference to a Mr. John Power, 
merchant, who died there intestate in 1824 
(Court of Common Pleas, King’s Bench, B4, 63a). 
One of Nicholas Power's first actions on returning 
to Providence was to place a marker on his 
mother’s grave. 


12 A sympathetic, if incomplete, biography is 
Caroline Ticknor’s Poe’s Helen (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916). 


13 Quoted in Sarah Helen Whitman, Poe’s Helen 
Remembers, ed. John Carl Miller (Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, 1979), 466. 


14 See Griswold’s The Female Poets of America 
(Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1849), 9-10. 


15 Whitman, Poe's Helen Remembers, 502; James, 
James, and Boyer, Notable American Women, 
vol. 1, 444-45. The Davis connection with the 
Athenaeum continued for many years and in 
1945 Mrs. Maybell P. D. Foster, one of their 
adopted daughters, gave the library $4,000 in 
memory of her parents. Providence Athenaeum, 
One Hundred and Tenth Annual Report (1945): 5. 


16 Quoted in Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman, “The 
Strange Case of Edgar Allan Poe,” Boston 
Evening Transcript, February 24, 1923. My thanks 
to Elizabeth Stevens for this reference. 


17 Jeffrey Meyers, Edgar Allan Poe, His Life and 
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China trade 9, 24, 27 
cholera 43 
Cianci, Vincent A.“Buddy” Jr. 163, 164, 182 
cigar smoking 38 
circulation figures (1931) 140 
circulation system 153, 183 
Civil War (1861-1865) 89, 94, 103, 104-105 
class differences 49-50 
climate control systems 180 
coal barges 47 
J.&P. Coats 126 
Coats, Alfred, Mrs. 126 
Coats, Elizabeth Barnewall 143 
Cohan, George M. 115 
Cold War 150 
Coleman & Co. 89 
Coleman, William 75 
Collection (1831) 41-43 
College Street 106 
Colt, Rosemary 174, 177, 178, 183 
columns 52, 89 
Common School Journal 40 
Community Development Fund 163 
Compleat Housewife 12 
Compleat Planter 12 
computers 153, 175, 180, 181, 183-184 
concerts 181 
Congdon Street Baptist Church 153 
Connecticut 6 


conscription 135 

Consumer's League 117 

Continental Army and Navy 9 

Conversations with Goethe (Eckermann) 73 

Cook, Carol 175 

Cooke, Annie C. 150, 153-154 

Cooke, Nicholas 5, 10, 12 

cooking demonstrations 158 

Cooper, James Fenimore 99 

Corbett, Scott 158 

Corliss, George C. 116 

Corliss steam engines 116 

Cornell, Suzanne 167 

corruption 116 

Cosmographia (Ptolemy) XXXV 

County House 19 

Court House 12, 57 

Cramer, Pieter xxx 

credit card payments 153 

credit unions, collapse of 179 

Crescent Park 115 

Crown Coffee House 10 

culture 48 

Cunningham, Stella 148, 177, 178 

cupboards go 

Cushing, Daniel 40 

Cutts, Suzanne Cornell 157, 159, 169 
see also Cornell, Suzanne 


Dailey, Albert 171 
Damon, S. Foster 165 
dampness 83, 91 
Danforth, Job 28 
Dante Alghieri Society 123 
Davis, Paulina Wright 94 
Davis, Robert Spink 117, 163, 170 
Davis, Thomas 77, 80, 124 
Davol Rubber Company 116 
death penalty abolished 94 
Declaration of Independence (1776) 8, 21 
dedication 57-60 
deflation 143 
delinquency 97-98 
see also vandalism 
Democracy in America (de Tocqueville) 61 
Democrats 104, 16 
depression (1930s) 143-144, 146-148 
Description de l’Egypte XXIII, 64-68 
Dewey, Melvil 117, 130 
Dewey system 103, 130-131 
Dexter, Arthur 86 
Dickey, Robert 23 
Dictionary of Americanisms (Bartlett) 38 
Dike, William H. 97 
discards 126-127, 133, 135 
discrimination 123-124 
“Distil House Concord” 10 
Dodge, Frank x7 
Doebler, Charles 162, 164 
dogs 150 
Don Quixote (Cervantes) 12 
donations 
art 86, 86, 124, 171 
bequests 84, 109, 152, 162 
book funds 126, 137, 179, 201 
conservation of Audubons 180 
of books XXXIV-XXXV, 10, 29, 32 
tax ruling 162 
doors 125 
Dorcas, Delabarre 128 
Dorr Mansion 70 
Dorr Rebellion 71-72, 74 
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Dorr, Thomas Wilson 71, 71-72 

The Double Elephant Folio (Fries) 41 
Downer, Silas 17, 19-20 

Doyle, Cindy 168 

Doyle, Jean 166 

Doyle, Sarah 112, 116, 123, 132 

Doyle, Thomas 105, 123 

drinking fountain 89, 90-91, 92, 147, 151 
Du Villard, Henry 122 

Duncan, Alexander 84, 85 
Dunmanway, James 86, 89 
Duplaix, Sally 137, 174, 177 

duplicate library 120-121 

Durfee, Samuel B. 52, 83 

Dyer, Elisha 86 


Eagle Insurance Company 33 

Eames, James 49 

East Indies trade 24 

east room 83, 98, 125 

Ecclesiastical History (Eusebius) 29 

Eckermann, Johann P. 73 

economic crisis (1857) 95 

Eddy, Samuel 33 

education 4, 48 

Edwards, Knight 149 

Egnoski, Tina 180 

Egypt 64 

Egyptian cabinet 42, 65, 68, 68-69 

electricity 125, 153 

“electroliers” 125 

The Elements of Moral Science (Wayland) 58 

The Elements of Political Economy 
(Wayland) 58 

Eliot, T.S. 151 

elitism 40, 93, 96, 107 

Ely, Joseph C. 117-118, 125, 175 

Ely, Ruth C. 118, 162, 162 

Emerson, Louise 162, 162 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 48, 62, 148 

Emigrant Aid Society 40 

Encouragement of Faithful Domestic 
Servants Society 38 

endowments 119-120, 126, 140, 144 

English Traits (Emerson) 148 

entertainments 174 

Episcopal Church 39 

Episcopalianism 49 

etchings 36 

European immigrants 122 

European trips 158, 182 

“The European Vision of America” 7 

evening classes 48 

Ewing, Harriet 158, 162, 164 

Exchange Place 102 

Exotic Butterflies (Cramer) XXX-XXXI 


factories 47 

Fair Harbor (Lincoln) 120 

Fall River murder 74 

Farley, Frederick 49, 65 

Faunce, William H.P. 127 

Federal Revival style 132 

fence xx 

festivals 158, 167 

fiction see novels 

Field, R. Henry 163 

finding aids 158 

fire insurance 48, 52 

fires 13-18, 176, 189 

First Baptist Church 9, 10, 17, 48, 49, 57 
First Congregational Church 10, 28 


First Continental Congress (1774) 8 
first editions 142, 148 
Flaubert, Gustave 96 
floods 91 
fore-edge painting XXVI 
Foster, Peregrine 24 
Foster, Ralph Leete 167 
Foster, Theodore 21-23 
Foster, William E. 119, 203n-1 
Fox, Joseph 17 
France 7 
Franklin, Benjamin 3, 6 
Franklin bisque 7, 125 
Franklin Hall 46 
Franklin House 38, 46 
Franklin Lyceum 48, 77, 105 
Franklin Society 50 
in the basement 51, 52 
Ives land offer 50 
library 48 
move out 83 
public lectures 68 
Free Library 106 
free trade 19 
French language 124 
Friends Boarding School 57 
Friends of the Athenaeum 151, 163, 180 
Fries, Waldemar 41, 154 
Frost, William 33 
Fruit of the Loom 116 
fuel shortages 135-136, 149 
Fugitive Slave Act (1850) 94 
Fuller, Janey 23 
Fuller, Margaret 62, 73 
fundraising 118, 143, 158, 179-180, 182 
funds 137 
book funds 126, 137, 179, 201 
Community Development Fund 163 
Social Security funds 153 
Fury, Frank 164 


gala (1988) 177 
gallery 90 
gambling dens 48 
Gammell, William 89, 91, 93, 100 
on public library 106, 107, 167 
Garfield, Harry A. 135 
Garibaldi Association 123 
Garvin, EC. 116 
gaslights 83-84, 90 
Gaspee raid 20-21, 22 
gay nineties 115-117 
General Assembly 
deputies to 20 
lottery organization 17 
malapportionment in 71 
at the Town House 13 
use of library 19 
George, Norman 174 
George's Shoal, chart of 61 
Getty Foundation 180 
Ghiardini, Maria 122 
The Ghost from Maine 183 
Gibbs, James 10 
Gibson Girl 115 
Gilbane Building Company 133 
Gilbane, Thomas 124 
Gilbreth, Frank 123 
Gilbreth, Lillian 134 
Gilded Age 115-117, 116, 124 
Gilman, Charlotte Perkins 110-111, 151-152 
Gilpin, Risa 174, 181 


gin distilling 8, 27 

The Girl Reading (Reynolds) IV, 86, 89 
Gladding, Benjamin 28 
Gladding, Kingsley C. 65 
Gleason's Pictorial 98 

Glee Club 59 

Goddard, Mary Katherine 21 
Goddard, Thomas PI. 109, 119-120 
Goddard, T.PI., Mrs. 86 
Goddard, William 19, 21, 86, 124 
Gorham, Jabez 116 

Gorham silver 116 

Gorman, Charles E. 124, 126 
Grace Church 26 

grants 48-49, 180 

Great Depression 143-145, 148 
Great Revival (1820) 49 

Great Storm (1815) 32-33 

Great Storm of 1815 31 

Greek folk festival 158 

Greeley, Horace 73 

Green, Theodore Francis 121, 144 
Greene, Albert Gordon 146, 148 
Greene, John Holden 57 
Greene, Mary 168, 174, 177, 182-183 
Greene, Mary A. 73 

Greene, Richard W. 50 

Greene, Rufus Jr. 49 

Greene Street School 73 

Greene, Welcome Arnold 8, 19 
Greenwood, Isaac 28 

Gregorian calendar 5-6 
Grinnell, William T. 66 
Griswold, Rufus Wilmot 75 

grog shops 48 

Grove, Mary S. 62 

Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty (1850) 38 
Guided Missiles (Brown) 166 
Guild, Reuben 106, 107 
Gustafson and Sons 174 
Guthrie, Cindy 167 


Hadrian, Emperor of Rome XVII 
Hall, Edward B. 57 
Hall, Edward B., Mrs. 86 
Hall, Emily A. 125 
Hall, William C. 65 
Halloween parties 168-169, 183 
Hamilton, Thomas 47 
Handbound Books (Buffum) uo 
Handy, Edward 163, 164 
Hard Scrabble 38 
Harding, Chester 86 
Harrison, Joseph LeRoy 108, 117, 17-118, 131, 132 
special collections 137 
Harvard University catalog 61 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 62, 72 
Hay, John 77, 97 
heating 52, 83-84, 125 
in war time 135 
Hedge, Frederick H. 62 
Hedge, Frederick Jr. 104 
Hedge, J. Dunham 98, 99, 108, 129 
Helme, Mary E. 73 
Henty, George 130 
Hepplewhite chairs 148 
High Street Congregational Church 49 
history 99 
History of Women (Alexander) 29 
Hodgman, William L. 135, 141 
Holder Borden Bowen collection XXXIV-XXXV 
holiday sale 158 
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Holmes, Oliver Wendell 138 
Holst, Claire 154 
Home for Aged Colored Women 126 
Homer 12 
Hoover, Herbert 135 
Hope Furnace 9, 21 
Hopkins, Esek 19, 20 
Hopkins, Stephen 6-8, 10-12, 17, 19 
Hoppin, Augustus 138, 146 
Hoppin Building 46 
Hoppin, Carrington 109, 137 
Hoppin, Thomas E 86 
Hoppin, William H. 66 
Hoppin, William Warner 94 
hospitals 47 

Butler Hospital 84, 136 

Rhode Island Hospital 90 
Howard Hall 94 
Howell, David 29-30 
Howell, Jeremiah 30 
Howell, Martha Brown 29 
Howell, Mary 29-30 
Howland, John 28-29 
Hunt, Barbara 175 
Huntley, Emily Balchin 148 
Hutchinson, A.S.M. 120 


Ida Ballou Memorial Trust 180 
immigrants 37, 93, 116, 122-124 
importing books 12, 61 

income tax 132-133 
incorporation 27-28 

incunabula 170 

India Point station 47 

Indian trails 2 

investments 119-120, 163 

Irish community 37, 93, 123-124 
Irish evening (1996) 178 

iron founding 8 

Irving, Washington 62, 99 

Isham addition 132-133 

Isham, Norman Morrison 132 
Italian community 93, 122, 123, 150 
Ives, Moses Brown 42, 50, 51 

Ives, Robert Hale 86 

Ives, Thomas Poynton go, 90, 109 


Jack, Abigail 134 

Jackson, Andrew 37 

Jackson, George W. 61 

Jackson, Richard 10, 123 

jails 47 

“James on Tobacco” (pamphlet) 12 
janitors 117 

Jenckes, Joseph 27-28 

Jenkins, William 66 

Jenks, Richard P. 152 

Jessup, Karen 158 

jewelry industry 37, 116 

Jewish community 122, 123, 150 
“Jingle Bells” 96 

John Carter Brown Library 38, 144 
John Hay Library 126, 135 
Johnson, Harriet M. 134 
Johnson, Lyn 168, 176, 179, 180 
joint stock libraries 5 

Jones, Albert 109, 125, 137 

Jones, I.T. 161 

Journals of Congress 29 

The Journeyman Joiner (Sand) 80 
Joyaux Associates 179 


Kane, Franklin K. 120 
Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) 94 
Katy (sloop) 21 

Kaull, James T. 153 
Kendall, Henry L. 49 
Kessler, Helen Roelker 42 
Kilvert, Priscilla 128 

King, Joanne 168, 182 
King, Samuel Ward 71, 72 
Kingsbury, John 43 

Knight, Robert 16 
Know-Nothing Party 94-95 
Koopman, Harry L. 135, 166 


La Farge, Henry Adams 149-150 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Duc de 9 
LaBeef, Sleepy 178 
Lambert, Karen 174 
lamps 65 
Landholders’ Party 71 
Langdon, Courtney 121, 123 
Langmuir, Jane 163, 164, 174 
Larned, Samuel 64, 124 
Latrobe, Benjamin 52 
Lawrence, Joseph 17 
Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 62 
lectures 

hall for 107 

introduction of 68 

resumption of 151-152, 154, 154 

sponsors of 48 
Lectures to Women (Grove) 62 
Leeson, Peggy 158 
lending policies 118 
Leonard, Grace 130, 132 

appointment of 129 

catalogs 131 

retirement of 148-149 

on Sarah Whitman 74 
Letters on Infidelity 61 
Leuchars, Robert R. 84 
Lewis, Sinclair 120 
Liberty Bonds 135 
Liberty Tree 19 
librarians 

characteristics of 108 

list of 191 

professionals 181 

rotating 40 

salaries 24, 27-28, 50 
library committee 165-166, 183 
Licht Judicial Complex site 147 
Lieberman, Marcia and Philip 176 
lighting 52, 65, 83-84, 153 
Lincoln, Abraham 58, 77, 104 
Lincoln, Joseph C. 120 
Lippitt, Henry 123 
Lippitt, Robert L., Mrs. 86 
Lisle, Peter 163, 177 
Literary and News Room 33 
literary birthday parties 168 
literary clubs 119 
Littlefield, Chris 157 
Littlefield, Ivory Jr. 151, 164 
livestock 158 
Living with our Children (Gilbreth) 134 
locomotives 47 
long-range plan (1984) 175 
long-range plan (1988) 176 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 62 
lotteries 17 
Louis XVI 7 


Lovecraft, H.P. 174 
Lownes, Albert E. 146, 151 
Lucullan Feast 158 
Lynch, Anne C. 73, 77 


machine tools industry 37, 47, 16 
Mackie, John 42 
Madame Bovary (Flaubert) 96 
maintenance 143, 179 
Malbone, Edward Greene XxV, 85, 85 
Malbone miniatures XXV, 85-86, 135, 163 
Mallarmé, Stephen 170, 171 
Manning, James 20 
Manton, Amasa 42, 66, 86 
Manufacturer's Hotel 46 
manufacturing industry 37 
Marchant, William 96 
Market House 9 
Market Square (1844) 46 
Marks, Percy 164 
marriage 5 
Mason, Gary 181, 182, 183 
Masonic Lodges 38 
matinees 100 
Mauran, Joseph 33 
Maury, Sarah Mytton 62 
McAndrew, Owen 117, 132 
McGrath, Alice 128 
McGuiness, Edwin D. 124, 126 
McGuire, Kay 158, 159 
McIntosh, Maria 62 
McLoughlin, William 89, 16 
Mechanics Association 24, 28, 29, 48, 48, 190 
Mechanics Hall 33 
medical insurance 153 
medieval manuscripts XXVI 
Melville, Herman 96 
membership drive 28 
membership libraries XVII 
membership, types of 111-112, 182 
The Memoirs of Elleanor Eldridge 
(Whipple) 73-74 
Merrymount Press 148 
Metcalf, Keyes 160 
Metcalf, Virginia 166 
Methodism 49 
Mexican border 38, 40 
middle classes 116 
Might and Right (Whipple) 74 
Millard and Lee cabinetmakers 68 
Milton, John 12 
miniatures XXV, 85-86, 135, 163 
ministers 12 
Minneapolis Athenaeum 78 
“Miss Manners” 174 
missing books, tracing 23, 28 
mission statement 118 
Moby Dick (Melville) 96 
modernity 153 
morality 93 
More, Becky 168 
More, Thomas 12 
Morris, William 175 
Moubayed, Sylvia 157-158, 164 
appointment of 154 
children 167-168 
entertainments 174 
rare books 160 
rehousing the collections 169 
retirement of 170 
movie theaters 116, 151 
Mowry, Clara B. 153, 162, 164 


Municipal League 125 
“municipal housekeeping” 116 
Musée Francais 64-68, 66-67 
museums 106, 107 
mutilations 100-101 

see also vandalism 


name changes XVII, 44, 93 

Native American community 37, 123-124 

natural history collection XxviI, 180 

Natural History Museum 106, 107 

Nature (Emerson) 148 

naval exhibition 149 

Navigation Laws 19 

NELINET 175 

new addition 163-164 

New England 6 

New England Document Conservation 
Center 160, 180 

The New England Primer 138 

New Jerusalem Church 61 

New York Society Library 140 

Newcombe, Rhoda 73 

Newport 4, 27 

Nicholls, John 23 

Nicholson File 16 

Nickerson, Lyra 116 

Nickerson Settlement House 126 

“Night Gaunts” (Rutherford) 174 

night watch 37-38 

Nightingale, Samuel 10, 12 

the nineties 115-117 

“Nobody Laughs, Nobody Cries” 167 

northwest corner room 1g 

novels 99-100 
audience for 96, 141, 148, 173 
decline in readership 108 
distaste for 60-61 
purchase of 43 


OCLC 175 

Odyssey (Homer) 12 

Oh, thou grim and ancient Raven 
(Whitman) 77 

old books, discarding 126-127, 133, 135 

Old City Building 46 

Old Coffee House 46 

old fiction 170 

“Old Grimes” (Greene) 146, 148 

“Old Juveniles” XXXI-XXxXII, 138, 170 

old periodicals 170 

Old Providence Theater 26 

Old Stage Rendezvous 46 

Old State House 19, 19, 28 

Old Stone Bank 174 

Old Town House 57 

Oliphant, Mrs. 130 

Ollen, Eugenia 134 

Olney, Joseph 10 

Olney, Richard 10 

150th anniversary celebrations 176-178 

opening hours 13, 21, 50, 52, 118 

Opera House 100 

Order of the Star-Spangled Banner 94 

Ormsbee, Caleb 10 

ornithology 41 

Ornithology (Audubon) 61 

Osgood, Fanny 77, 78 

outreach, attempts at 68 

Ovid 29 

Oxford University 146 


Pabodie, William Jewett 59, 77, 78-79 
Padelford, Seth 104 
Page, W.H. 120 
paintings, restoration of 163 
Palmer, Desire 177 
Palmer, Theophila 1v 
Papers on Literature and Art (Fuller) 62 
Paradise Reclaimed (Milton) 12 
parental responsibility 98 
Paris Exposition 131 
Parkhurst, Eliot Francis 128 
Parkhurst, Martha 128 
parking 145-146, 176 
parks 125-126 
Parsons, Mary Hepburn 89 
Parsons, Usher 33, 80 
parties 151, 168, 168-169, 174, 183 
passenger ships 47 
Patten, Elizabeth Bridgham 86 
Patten, William S. 98 

building committee 51, 55,83 

on capitalism go 

on community 167 

on elitism 68 

on the general public 106 

on novels 99 

organization 44 

purchases 61-62 

on vandalism 100 

on young patrons 96, 98-99 
Pawtuxet water supply 91 
Pearson, Albert E. 135 
Peck, Sally 29 
Peckham, Samuel 50, 51, 60, 112, 117 
Pierce, Benjamin 62 
People’s Party 71 
periodicals 

1831 39-40, 192 

1849 62 

1895 119 

in special collections 137-138, 174-175 
Perry, Marsden J. 116, 16 
Perry, Nora 97 
pews, cost of 39 
Phalen, James 64 
Philadelphia 52 
Philadelphia Library Company 6 
Philbrick, Charles 166-167 
Philbrick, Clarence H. 150, 166 
Philbrick Poetry Award 167 
Philbrick, Stephen 167 
Philbrick, Tim 124, 152, 152 
“philosophical goals” 180-181 
philosophy 99 
photographs 75 
Pierpoint, James 96 
A Pilgrim's Progress (Bunyan) 138 
Pingree, Isabelle 163 
Pitman, John 

bust of 56 

Description de l'Egypte 65 

on English printing 48 

interest and value, works of 60-61 

on limits 167 

membership costs 68 

on young patrons 96, 97 
Place, Janet 168 
“Place of Silent Tumult” 152-153 
The Plastic Age (Marks) 164 
Platner Addition xx, 156, 160-162, 169-170 
Platner, Warren 162 
plays 183 
“Poe Bizarre” 174 


Poe, Edgar Allen 62, 73, 76, 80 
and Sarah Helen Whitman 74, 77-80 
Poe's Helen (Tichnor) 75 
poetry readings 75, 181 
Poirier, Cathy 184 
pollution 47, 91 
population growth 5, 27, 103 
postcards 82, 83, 85 
Potter, Frederick A. 86, 89 
Potter, Roger Williams 61 
Power, Nicholas 75 
Powers, Margaret 128, 134 
preachers 12 
prejudice 122 
Prescott, Henry A. 104-105, 105 
Prescott, William H. 62, 99 
presidents, list of 202 
Price, Michael 150, 178, 179, 180 
printing presses 21 
The Progress of Ethnology (Bartlett) 38 
Progressive era 126, 133 
Prohibition Act (1852) 94 
property qualifications 6, 37 
proprietary libraries 6 
proprietors 
delinquent 33-34, 109 
increasing 120 
list of 197-200 
locating 121 
numbers of (1890) 12 
occupations of 24-25, 104 
privileges and need for new 109-110 
slow growth in 68 
proprietors’ book 25 
Prospect Terrace 114 
Protestantism 49 
protests 19 
Providence 102, 114 
libraries in 196 
Providence '76 167 
Providence (1664) 2 
Providence (1808) 26 
Providence (1819) 36 
Providence (1844) 46 
Providence Athenaeum XVI, XIX 
amalgamation plans 43-44 
board presidents 202 
charter of 93 
evolution of XVII 
founders of 9, 38-40, 192 
leaders of 191 
setting up of 37 
share owners, list of 197-200 
Providence City Directory (1836) 49 
Providence County Courthouse 57 
Providence Directory (1824) 33 
Providence Dispensary 90 
Providence Gas Company 74 
Providence Gazette 6,19 
Providence Grays 115 
Providence, incorporation of 38, 47 
Providence Journal 40, 105, 106, 152 
Providence Library Company 
amalgamation plans 43-44 
board presidents 202 
changes in 24-25 
competition for 40 
creation of 10-12 
destruction of 13, 17 
evolution of 33-34 
founders of 3, 4-5, 6-10, 188 
incorporation of 27-28 


leaders of 191 

new home for 30-32 

new library, gambling on 17 

new proprietors of 190 

postwar problems 24 

rules of 12 

stagnation of 20 

subscribers 4-5 

temporary library 20 
Providence Library Company register 25 
The Providence Plantations (Greene) 8 
Providence Preservation Society 6 
Providence Public Library 48, 103, 118-119, 

146, 167 

birth of 105-108 
“Providence Views” 82, 83 
Ptolemy, Claudius xxxv 
public order 107 
publishers 61 


qualifications 181 
Qualls, Jane 178 
questionnaires 118, 175 


railways 47 
Randal, John 10-12 
rare book room 68, 69, 167 
rare books 64, 137-138, 157, 163, 170 
concerns about 160 
The Raven (Mallarmé) 171 
Raven Room 170, 181 
reading room 68, 69 
changes in 126-127 
closure of 40 
opening hours 52 
opening of 32-33, 51, 83 
problems with 34 
subscribers to 39 
reading tastes 32, 144, 173 
see also novels 
recession (1780s) 24 
recession (1830s) 49 
recession (1850s) 95 
recession (1870s) 109 
recession (1890s) 115 
recession (1900s) 126 
recession (1920s) 138 
recession (1930S) 143-144, 146-148 
Recollections of Auton House (Hoppin) 138 
record collection 153 
Redwood Library 4, 140 
reference room 180 
reference works 60, 61, 106, 119 
Reform School 98, 98 
reformists 116-117 
“registration day” 135 
Reichley, Sara 169 
Reid, Margaret 134 
Reis, R.H. 167 
religion, books on 62, 99 
religious affiliations 49, 93 
renovations (1851) 84 
renovations (1868) 90 
renting books 121 
Republican Party 94, 104, 116 
research 174-175 
resignations 177 
Review Club 19 
reward posters 88 
Reynolds, Joshua /V, 86, 89, 163 
Rhode Island Book (Lynch) 73 
Rhode Island Charter 71 


Rhode Island College 20 

Rhode Island College of Education 138 

Rhode Island Historical Society 29, 40, 48, 
50, 68 

Rhode Island Hospital 90 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Bank 135, 140, 141 

Rhode Islander 152-153 

Rhodes, Robert 42 

RICH (Rhode Island Committee for the 
Humanities) grants 175, 180 

Richardson, Louise 109 

Richmond, Anna 89, 90 

Richmond, Annie L. 79 

Richmond Fountain 89, 90-91, 92, 147, 151 

Richmond, William 27 

Rights of the Colonies Examined (Hopkins) 19 

riots (1824) 38 

riots (1831) 38 

Roberts, Tom 175 

Robinson, Frank 180 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Duc de la 27 

Rocky Point 115 

Rodman, Thomas 51, 59 

Rogers, Joseph, Mrs. 86 

Roman Catholics 93, 95, 122 

Roman columns 89 

roof 52, 84, 132, 133 

Rosenberg, Ethel and Julius 150 

Rufus Waterman House 57 

rules 12, 97 

rum distillers 19 

Rumford baking powder 116 

Russell, Joseph 10 

Rutherford, Brett 174 


Sabin, Hannah 10 
Saccoccia, Cynthia 163 
salaries 24, 28, 108 
Salem Athenaeum 68 
sales 158 
Salter, Richard 21 
San Souci, Emery J. 138 
Sand, George 80 
Saniewska, Irene 124 
Sarton, May 68, 152 
Saturday movies 168 
Saunders, Juliet 169, 178, 183 
Sawtelle, Franklin Josiah 132 
Sayles Gorham Children’s Library 170 
Scanlon, Michael 164 
Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne) 62 
School Committee 29 
School for Young Ladies 109 
schools 
first 5 
lack of 4 
penmanship 13 
public high school (1844) 48 
use of French 124 
use of library 20, 112, 133-134 
in war time 135 
science books 62 
science club 174 
science fiction exhibition 149 
Scott, Diana 164 
Scottish Americans 122 
scribbling women 72-74 
scruples shelf 164-165 
seal of the Athenaeum 167 
Seba, Albertus XXVII 
secession movement 104 
second-hand books 12 
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security 101, 135, 137 
self-improvement 48, 165-166 
servants 38 
sesquicentennial celebrations 176-178 
Sessions, Darius 10, 21 
settlement houses 116, 126 
1753 Society II 
75th anniversary 127 
Sgouros, Thomas and Joan 158 
Shakespeare Club ug 
Shakespeare’s Head 6, 89 
share prices 103, 109, 121 
shareholders see proprietors 
shares 162-163, 182 
“shares for books” 28 
Shepard, Elizabeth Goddard 124-125, 126 
Shepard, Thomas Perkins 126 
Sherman, Clarence 152 
Sherman, Martha 170 
Shevill, James 167 
shipping 4, 27 
silent auctions 162, 182 
Silliman, Augustus 62 
silverware industry 37, 16 
Simister, Florence 154, 158, 164 
Simms, William Gilmore 99 
Simons, Julia 51 
Simons, Maria 51 
Sims, William 121 
Sisam, Kenneth 146 
Slater, H.N. 61 
Slater Mill 27 
slavery 9, 71, 77, 94, 95, 104 
Sloane, Hans 3 
smallpox epidemic 21-23 
smallpox, treatise on 161 
Smith Hill 95 
Smith Hill Park 126 
Smith, James Y. 95 
Smith, John 27-28 
Smith, Richard Olney 24 
smoking 38 
Snowtown 38 
Social Security funds 153 
Sons of Liberty 19, 21 
Soule, Henry 61 
special collections 
Bowen collection 170 
Burns collection XX//-XXIII, 170 
Collection (1831) 41-43 
Holder Borden Bowen collection 
XXXIV-XXXV 
medieval manuscripts XXVI 
natural history collection XXxvi, 180 
periodicals 137-138, 174-175 
record collection 153 
see also Audubons 
special events 158, 159, 178 
Spectator 12 
Spink, Mary 117, 170 
spinsters 5 
spiritualism 75 
A.W. Sprague & Company 104, 109 
Sprague, William 104, 104 
sprinkler system 153 
St. Armand, Barton L. 93 
staff shortages 138 
stagecoaches 47 
staircases 83 
Stallman, Tricia Lovett 153 
Stamp Act (1765) 19 
Stanley (Wallace) 80 


State Armory 72 
State Normal School u2 
The Statesmen of America (Maury) 62 
Stephen Hopkins Philanthropic Award 164 
Stetson, Walter 111 
Stimson, John J. 51, 55, 83 
Stone, Alfred 10, 118-119, 120, 124, 125-127 
social side 151-152 
“Stories and Songs for Peace” 179 
storms 
1815 31, 32-33 
1938 148 
Story Hour 128, 152 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 62, 96, 111 
“Strangers Introduced” 42 
Strickland, William 51, 52, 53 
strikes 138, 143-145 
Stuart, Gilbert 64 
subscribers see proprietors 
subscription libraries Xvi, 3 
suburbs 116 
suffragettes 74,77, 16 
Sugar Act (1763) 19 
Sullivan, Charles 182 
summer reading 144 
Sunshine, Anne Fassett 176 
Swan Point Cemetery 74 
Sweeting, Nathaniel 10 
synagogues 123 


tables 90 

Taft, Royal C. 121, 123 

Taft’s chair 121 

Tatler 12 

taverns 6 

tax-deductible gifts 162 

taxes 68, 105-106, 109, 132-133 

Taylor, Amy Dorrance 89 

Taylor, John 39 

Tea Party 21 

Tefft, Thomas 77 

telephone appeal 180 

telephones 153 

Temperance movement 38, 94 

Temple Beth-El 123 

Tew, Paul 12 

textile industry 37, 47, 48, 52, 16 
recession (1922) 138 

Thackeray, William Makepeace 94 

The Hours (Malbone) XxV, 85-86, 88, 89, 89 

The Mechanic (Whipple) 74 

The Yellow Wallpaper (Gilman) 110 

theaters 19, 26, 48, 116, 151 

thefts 86, 101, 160 

“theme cities” 182 

This Freedom (Hutchinson) 120 

Thompson, Cephas Giovanni XXXVI 

Thorpe, David 77 

Thurber, Kay 152 

Tichnor, Caroline 75 

Tillinghast, J.L. 61, 80 

Tillinghast, Joseph 28 

Tillinghast, Nicholas 5, 10-12 

Tillinghast, Paris Jenkes 27-28 

“To Helen” (Poe) 77-78 

Tockwotton Reform School 98 

Tocqueville, Alexis de 49, 58 

Toulmin, Peter, Mrs. 145 

Touret, Anne 159 

Town House 13, 17 

Town of Providence in 1819 (etching) 36 

Towne Street 5 


trade 24 

transcendentalism 73, 75 

Transit Street 9 

Trask and Horton, master builders 90 
travel and exploration XXxxV, 175 
trespassers 97 

Tripp, Stephen 52, 197 

Tropic of Cancer (Miller) 165 

Truman Beckwith House 57 

Two Lives (McIntosh) 62 


“Ulalume” (Poe) 78 

Una (periodical) 77 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (Stowe) 62, 96 
unemployment 95, 143 

Union Depot 102 

Union List of Serials 174-175 
Unitarianism 49 

United Train of Artillery 72 

The Universal Penman (Bickham) 13-16 
Updike, Daniel Berkeley 148 
Updike, Wilkins 77 

“usefullnes” 4 

Utopia (More) 12 


vacuum cleaners 153 

Van Dyck, Anthony 89 

van Zuiden, Ganesh 169 

vandalism 91, 100-101, 136-137 
see also delinquency 

Vanderlight, David 9-10, 12 

ventilation 131 

Victoria Regia (Allen) XxI 

volunteers 159, 173 

voting rights 6, 37, 71, 72, 95 


Wallace, Christine 154 

Wallace, Horace B. 80 
Wampanoag (magazine) 74 
Wanton, Joseph 10 

war (1812) 32 

Ward, Eliza 73 

Wardwell, Stephen 33 

Warren, Russell 39, 51, 52, 83 
Washington, George, portrait of 64, 126 
Washington Insurance Building 33 
Washington Insurance Company 61 
Waterman, Nathan 34 

Waterman, Rufus 44 

Wayland, Francis 57-59, 58, 86, 197 
Webb, Thomas H. 39, 40, 42-43, 65 
website 183 

Webster, Noah 37 

Wednesday Club 119 

Weeden, Stephen 52, 60 

Weiner, Jonathan 154 

Welford, Charles 65 

West, Benjamin 85 

Westminster Congregational Church 39, 49 
Weybosset Bridge 17 

wharves 27 

Wheeler, Mary C. 133 

Whig Reviews 78 

Whigs 58, 94 

Whipple, Frances 73-74 

Whipple, John 66, 68 

Whipple, Joseph 5 

White, Ebenezer 23 

Whitehorne, Harriet 85-86 
Whitin, Albert H. 75 

Whitman, Jacob 10 

Whitman, John Winslow 75 


Whitman, Martha 29 
Whitman, Sarah Helen 
as Athena 75 
and Edgar Allen Poe 73, 74-80 
her reading 80 
last days 171 
portrait of XXXVI 


on Sprague Manufacturing Company 109 


veiled 76 

women's rights 94 
Whitman, Walt 62 
Whitney, J.L. 129 
widows 5 
William M. Bailey Jr. Memorial Fund 137 
Williams, Catherine R. Arnold 74 
Williams, Lea 179, 183 
Williams, M. Adeline 149 
Williams, Roger, poem about 75 
Williams, Thomas Hale 78 
Williams, William 20 
Willson, Edmund 132 
Wilson, James 123 
Wilson, James W. 138 
Women and Economics (Gilman) 11 
women at the library 72-74 

on the board 2 

employees 108-109 

librarians 117, 132 

proprietors 29, 73, 104 
women reformists 116-117 
women’s books 20 
women's rights 5, 94 
Woods, Marshall 86 
Woonsocket 124 
workhouses 5, 47 
working classes 116, 122, 123, 125 
working conditions 159 
The Works of Emmanuel Swedenborg 61 
World War I 134-136 
World War II 150 


Worthington, W. Chesley (Chet) 74, 149, 150, 164 


Wright, Paulina Kellogg 77 
Wroth, Lawrence C. 144, 144 
Wyman, Lillie Buffum Chace 80 


Young Ladies School 124 
Young Men's Christian Association 105 
young patrons 34, 96-99 
youth, harassment by 38 
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